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BUENOS AYRES: A PROGRESSIVE SOUTH AMERICAN CITY 


The Largest City of the Continent—Modern Civic Administration—Splendid Pavements—Extensive Electric Street Car 
Lines—Mounicipal Lighting Plants—Public Slaughter Houses 








By Agustin P. Carbone, C. E. 


3uENos Ayres is one of the fifteen largest cities of the earth. Its © metropolis of this Southern continent for many years to come 
present population numbers 835,878. It has an area of 71.81 square While our city government is similar to that of the cities in the 
miles. It was founded in 1535 by Don Pedro de Mendoza. It is one United States in many particulars, it does not wholly conform to the 
of the most important municipalities in the Western Hemisphere, and advanced systems of government in vogue in your country. We have 
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RESIDENCE OF THE NATIONAL GOVERNOR FRONTING ON THE PLAZA MAYO 


the largest city in South America. A description of its municipal several divisions which suit the convenience of our system of govern- 
features will not fail to be of interest to our sister cities in North ment, as follows: (1) The city is divided into twenty-four parishes, 
America. It is impossible in so brief an article to give a detailed corresponding to your ward divisions, which bear the name of cer- 
account of its industries and characteristics. It is destined to be the tain churches within their limits; (2) For another purpose the city is 
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divided into thirty-two police sections; (3) And it is again divided 
into fifteen sections, corresponding to the various offices in the civil 
registry. 
THE FORM OF GOVERNMENT 

Our city government consists of a Council and Executive Depart- 
ment. The Council is made up of two members elected from each of 
the parishes, making a total of forty-eight legislators. The members 
are elected for a term of two years, twenty-four being elected in alter- 
nate years, so that should new men be elected to office in any one year, 
the legislative body 
would not be with- 
out men of some 
experience. The 
serviceofthe 
Council is gratuit- 
ous, but the office 
is one which is 
much sought after 
of t he 
associated 


because 
honor 
with it. The func- 
tions of the Coun- 
cil are much the 
same as those of 
similar bodies in 
North American 


cities. While it 
makes the local 
laws or ordinances 
which govern the 
city, its various 
committees have 
much to do with 


the direction of the 
general adminis- 
tration of city af- 
fairs, the disburse- 
ments for 
struction, 


con- 
im- 
provements and 
maintenance, as 
well as other local 
interests. 

The chief execu- 
tive of Buenos 
Ayres is known as 
the Jntendente or 
Mayor, who is ap- 
pointed by the 
President of the 
Republic, and his 
app ointment is 
confirmed by Con- 
gress. This official 
holds office for 
two years. Our 
city was not incor- 
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operations are conducted. Although we have not the complete home 
rule which we might desire, yet Congress does not interfere with us 
to any alarming extent. The Board of Public Works, therefore, pro- 
jects and carries out its own ideas as to the improvements to be made 
in the city. One of the exceptions to this rule, however, is that in the 
conduct of the affairs of the Water Works and Sewerage Department 
the national government is practically held responsible. 
Our building regulations place no restrictions upon architectural 
design. All that we seek to do is to carry out those ideas in the con- 
struction of pub- 
lic, commercial, 
manufacturing and 
¢ private buildings, 
! in such a manner 
as will conform to 
common sense, 
and promote the 
health — physical, 
mental and moral 
—of the commu- 
nity. We do not 
believe in the erec- 


tion of tall build- 


re 
if) at | 
mb 
Se, 


(PRB) boo o> Kalk, ings; most. of 
3 . those which have 
been built in the 

past two years 

have been only 

one story high; 

there are very few 

which exceed two 

stories in height. 

The architectural 


designs are char- 
acteristic of the 
country; there is 
too little variety. 
Qf late years, 
however, the style 
of architecture has 
become more mod- 
ern. The tall 
buildings are be- 
coming more pop- 
ular and a larger 
number of four or 
five story buildings 
have been erected 
within the past 
five years than 
during the previ- 
ous history of the 
city. Most of these 
structures have 
been equipped 
with electric 
lights, gas, and 


Manynes. 





porated as_ such modern heating 
until 1880, when - and ventilating ap- 
Sefior Torcuato paratus. Accord- 
de Alvear served BUILDING OF THE MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT ing to the report 
as the first chief of the Building 


executive, being elected three successive terms. As a city we are 
indebted to him for many improvements, a fact which is universally 
acknowledged, and which has found graceful expression in the 
erection of a statue to his memory in the square which bears his 
name. Sefior Adolfo Bullrich is our present Mayor who was re- 
elected last year and is now completing his second term. His ad- 
ministration of civic affairs has been very satisfactory. 


SUCCESSFUL ADMINISTRATION OF BOARD OF PUBLIC WORKS 


We have what is known in your country as a Board of Public 
Works, under whose supervision all construction and maintenance 





Engineer, C. M. Morales, there have been 4,372 blocks of houses. 
making a total of 145,440 structures, since the 31st of Decem- 
ber, 1880. From 1881 to 1888 the growth of the city was very rapid, 
but between the latter year and 1895 it diminished, beginning to in- 
crease again in 1896, when, through the subsequent two years, there 
was a building record of 27,945 structures, covering 72 square metres. 
In 1900 4,000 buildings of various descriptions, were erected within 
the city limits. 


STREET PAVEMENTS 


The subject of street improvement has not been considered until 
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within the last two decades, and most of the improvements have been: 


made within the last ten years. The question of paving is one which 
occupied the earnest attention of the civic authorities for a long time. 
Many kinds of pavements have been tried, including those which are 
in use in the principal cities of Europe and America. In the choice 
of pavements, with few exceptions, it has been the endeavor of the 
authorities to adapt the pavement to our climate. The cost of con- 
struction and maintenance have also been considered. The most ex- 
pensive pavements have been laid upon the streets having the heaviest 
traffic. 

We still have some of the first pavement laid in Buenos Ayres. 
This consisted of stones irregularly laid over a layer of river sand. It 
is what would be called in your country a cobble-stone pavement with 
a sand basis. Not long after the introduction of this crude form of 
pavement upon those streets having a large amount of heavy traffic, 
we adopted what we call the “mixed system.” It differed only from 
the former rough cobble-stone pavement in having one or two strips 
of road on each side called “trotadores’ or trotters, that is to say, 
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tain pavements. We have adopted that which is known as the Eng- 
lish paving block, which measures from 18 to 22 centimetres long, 8 to 
IO centimetres wide, 15 to 18 centimetres high. This kind of pave- 
ment has been laid quite extensively in the central wards. For the 
more important streets a certain variety called ‘“special-common,” 
about 15 centimetres wide, is used. This stone is taken from the 
quarries in the country around Buenos Ayres, whence it is trans- 
ported by railway. 


WOODEN PAVEMENT BECOMES POPULAR 


We have used wooden block with great success and some of our 
most beautiful streets are paved with this material. The accompany- 
ing illustrations will give your readers a fair idea of the excellencies 
of this form of pavement. We have used pine of several varieties, in 
its natural state, a portion of which has been treated with antiseptics 
and another portion untreated. The native hard woods, particularly 
algarrobo (ervum tetraspermum) have recently been employed in 
these cases. 
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THE NEW SLAUGHTER HOUSES 


square stones laid a width of from 35 to 40 centimetres the entire 
length of the road way. These were intended for heavy wagon traffic. 

The first modern pavements were laid in 1865 and 1866, which were 
followed two years later by the construction of several macadam 
streets. In 1888 we began to build for the first time, wooden pave- 
ments, and in 1893 we commenced the restoration of the old pave- 
ment, that is, the relaying of the first pavements of stone on a basis of 
concrete. At this time the developments of our city assumed such 
importance that the Common Council found it necessary to fix certain 
territorial limits, which was done by an ordinance passed in June, 
1893. This ordinance included the dimensions and description of 
materials of pavements, the latter in regard to foundation, calling for 
Portland cement, crushed stone and silica, to be found within the city 
limits. In constructing the foundation for wood or asphalt pavement, 
Portland cement was designated as that which was best adapted to 
our needs. In the laying of the wood pavements the interstices be- 
tween the blocks are filled in with a mixture of one cubic metre of 
sand to 450 kilograms of Portland cement. 

The granite block, among other materials, has been used for cer- 


We have used some asphalt, laying it according to the Barber for- 
mula, and using what is known as Trinidad asphalt, but we have not 
met with success in the construction of this kind of pavement. It is 
expensive in first construction and for maintenance, besides being 
very slippery in rainy weather. 

We have had better luck, so to speak, with asphalt paving blocks, 
which originated in North America, although we have only used this 
form of pavement on a few streets. 

The general treatment of our streets, particularly the regulation of 
their width, has been a source of much contention and animated dis- 
cussion on the part of our civic authorities. The old ordinances, those 
of 1895, provided that the width of the sidewalk shall be from 1.5 to 
1.7 metres for streets 9.52 metres wide; 2.8 metres for streets 13.85 
metres wide; 3.5 metres for streets 17.32 metres wide; 6 metres for 
those 26 metres wide. In all those streets of more than this width 
the sidewalk shall be in the proportion of 20 per cent. of the whole. 
When the position of the car lines is established the rest is an easy 
matter. 

On the Ist of January, 1901, according to the record of the Board 
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of Public Works, there were 2,039,972.66 square metres of pave- 
ments of all kinds, as follows: 


sq. ms. 
Granite block with concrete base........... 972,914.33 
Wood block (algorrobo).................. 491,743.35 
PODER MA CMOAG): oicsci.sis cies ewe soacauwon 101,595.93 
PANE OES ooo basis ous oe OSA is eS 1,458.71 
See SUT Pitta ROO. gi soo ck eens ncascencs 800.00 
BOSE OURAN tote Giieae Ghie i bmw Sieh ec eae 471,460.34 


We have about 4,100 blocks of street paving, covering an area of 5,- 
150,000 square metres, yet 6,350,000 square metres of pavement are 
needed in streets which are now open to traffic, and 4,800,000 square 
metres in streets already projected but not yet open to traffic. 

TRAMWAYS OR STREET CAR LINES 


Buenos Ayres has been called the city of tramways owing to the 
network of car lines which operate within the city limits. The first 
street car was installed in 1858 by Sefior Lacroze with horses as mo- 
tive power. In 1896 Sefior C. Bright constructed the first electric 
line. At the present time 439 kilometres of tracks are used by com- 
panies now operating within the city limits, of which there are nine, 
with lines varying in length from 9 to 104 kilometres. Propositions 
have already been made by other companies for elevated and under- 
ground railways, to run from the heart of the city to the harbor in 
the suburbs. The proposition calling for the construction of an ele- 
vated road has been rejected as impracticable, but the construction 
work on the underground railway will shortly be commenced by 
Sefior Carlos Bright. The electric system in use is that known as the 
overhead trolley. Very few accidents have occurred since the trolley 
lines began to be operated. The casualties in 1900 were diminished by 
39 per cent. over those of 1899. 

Contrary to the custom which prevails in North American cities, 
we believe that companies which obtain from our civil authorities 
valuable franchises should be made to pay for them. Among other 
valuable concessions which have been made to the city by the compa- 
nies obtaining the right to construct, maintain and operate street car 
lines within the city limits, was that the entire line should be illu- 
minated with incandescent lamps of two hundred candle power per 
kilometre. Besides several other important concessions which are 
made to the city government, the companies are obliged to equip their 
lines with the best cars obtainable, always looking out for the comfort 
vf the passengers. 

THE PUBLIC LIGHTING QUESTION 

The first concession granted to any company for the illumination of 
our streets by means of gas, was given in 1854. Prior to this date 
kerosene lamps had been used, some of which are still in use in the 
outlying districts. What is known as The New Company of Buenos 
Ayres obtained its franchise in 1872 and others at later periods. 
There are three gas companies in existence, with a capacity of 37,- 
517,681 cubic metres. The lamps average twenty candle power with 
an average pressure of thirty millimetres. The aggregate capitaliza- 
tion of these three companies amounts to 2,880,000 (pesos oro) gold 
dollars; the average price of gas per cubic metre is one-tenth of a 
gold dollar. 

Electric lights did not come into public use until 1888. Then four 
companies sought and obtained contracts. These plants are equipped 
with a large amount of apparatus manufactured in the United States, 
by the General Electric Co. and the Western Electric Co. The com- 
bined capital of these four companies amounts to over 34,500,000 
francs. The city has obliged the company to place all their lines 
underground, and the modern conduit has been employed for this 


purpose. 
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In addition to the work of these private companies the city has its 
own plants for the production of electrical energy, which is utilized 
in the illumination of certain parks, plazas, public squares, avenues, 
highways, etc., which is conducted on the same lines as are all estab- 
lishments under the supervision of the administration. 

The city plants in the harbor and Raichudo (port of the capital) 
supply much of the electric current used in the illumination in the 
municipal district. Arc lamps are also used in groups of two or three 
in the avenues, plazas and elsewhere, or are suspended by special 
cables between the buildings on the more important streets. 


PUBLIC SLAUGHTER HOUSES 


We have one municipal feature which we think is much in advance 
of the practice in the United States cities, and that is found in our 
public slaughter houses. We now have municipal slaughter houses 
of modern construction and equipment. These took the place of very 
primitive structures which supplied the public need in this direction 
for many years. We believe that after much study and investigation 
we have come to realize the importance of this work. 

The old slaughter houses were situated in the southwestern part of 
the city, and the new slaughter houses, called “liners,” are situated in 
the extreme western part of the city, almost on the line which sepa- 
rates this part of Buenos Ayres from the part known as “New 
Chicago.” 

The construction of the slaughter houses was begun in 1888 by a 
society which went by the name of New Chicago. The work made no 
progress, however, until 1896, when the municipality declared the 
expiration of the concession, and the land, plants and building, passed 
into the hands of the city, which paid a total of 700,000 pesos oro for 
them. The city has improved the plant in many ways which has in- 
creased the total cost of the slaughter house to 1,700,000 pesos oro. 
The accompanying illustration gives a fair idea of the new slaughter 
houses as they now stand. 

The land inside the walls covers an area of 319,773.16 square metres 
and is in the form of a rectangle, which has a front of 346.6 metres 
on the northwest by 922.6 metres of front on the southeast, compris- 
ing forty-four stock yards for wholesale dealers and ninety-six for 
retailers. The area of each of the former is 1,400 square metres and 
of the latter 350 square metres, making a total accommodation for 
30,000 head of cattle. The construction is of wood with an outer 
edge or wall of brick. The pens in which the cattle, sheep, and hogs 
are confined, are of a variety of stone peculiar to the country, covered 
with plaster. The greater part of the establishment is paved with 
asphalt, the remainder with granite covered with plaster. In the 
spacious interior, set aside for pens, is a machinery hall for the pro- 
duction of electric light, and the pumps for the two wells which sup- 
ply water to the establishment, the apartments of the veterinary sur- 
geons, butchers, etc. 

There will shortly be crematory furnaces erected on the northwest 
side for the destruction of refuse and dead animals. The administra- 
tion has special buildings for various purposes, having installed a 
school for the instruction of apprentices, shops, postal, telegraph and 
telephone companies, etc. Still further improvements are contem- 
plated for the present year, and when completed it will form one of 
the most perfect institutions of its kind in the world. 

The spirit which animates the majority of the citizens of this great 
city is progressive, and the probabilities are that modern improve- 
ments will be multipuled in all parts of the municipality during the 
next decade. Our authorities are doing what they can to improve 
local conditions by adopting some of the more advanced ideas found 
in the administration of civic affairs in Europe and the cities of the 


United States. 
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FRANCHISE SITUATION AND REFERENDUM IN CLEVELAND 


Ohio Legislature Attacks Home Rule and Referendum— Assessment Equalization the First Step—A Unique Franchise— 
-Can Make a Profit on Three-Cent Fare 


By Professor Edward W. Bemis * 


Durinc the past year Cleveland has contributed some interesting 
and valuable chapters upon the franchise question, and even more im- 
portant contributions are likely to appear in the near future. 

With a majority hostile to the party in control in Cleveland and 
also hostile to advanced steps in the monopoly problem, the efforts of 
the delegation from the Cuyahoga County, backed up by the almost 
unanimous vote of the Cleveland City Council to secure the right of 
popular decision with regard to franchise questions, met with crush- 
ing defeat in the legislature this Spring. The final blow was deliv- 
ered in defeating a proposed amendment to a bill which was passed 
taking away the control of Cleveland parks from the administration, 
and conferring the control upon a park board appointed by a county 
judge, of Republican politics. The amendment in question would 
have left to the voters of the City of Cleveland the final decision as to 
whether they preferred the new or the former method of park con- 
trol. Just before this amendment, so apparently in accord with 
American traditions, was voted down by a strict party vote, a leader 
of the Senate had the assurance to make the following remarkable 
statement: 

“T should hesitate to permit the people to vote on matters pertain- 
ing to the parks. The parks are a contribution from the rich to the 
poor. A contribution from the more intelligent to the less intelligent. 
They should not be controlled by those who have the political or busi- 
ness interests of the city on their hands. The parks should be con- 
trolled by the class which donated them.” 

LEGISLATION ATTACKS HOME RULE AND REFERENDUM 


Last week the legislature followed up the attack upon the referen- 
dum and all home rule by lodging the local assessment of all prop- 
erty for taxation in the hands of a state board in any county where 
such information might be requested by the county auditor. It is 
well understood that this is to enable the defeated county auditor 
of Cuyahoga county, before he goes out of office, to throw all local 
assessments into the hands of this undemocratic body, to be appointed 
by the governor, attorney general and state auditor. But a reaction 
against this extreme legislation is sure to follow, and in fact there 
is evidence already at hand that the principle of the referendum and 
home rule has received fresh impetus from these very attacks. 

The franchise question had already reached a critical stage at the 
time of Mayor Johnson’s election in April, 1901. In fact the size of 
his majority was in part due to that question. The gas company had 
just secured a ten-year extension of its privileges under very suspi- 
cious circumstances, and the street railways had only been prevented 
from a still longer extension by reason of intense public indignation. 
In the course of two subsequent elections for the city council, which 
consists of one branch of twenty-two members, all but two of the 
“solid thirteen” that favored the worst of the franchise and other 
legislation of that time have been retired to private life. 

The first effort of Mayor Johnson along franchise lines was to 
bring evidence before the local assessment board to show that the 
entire assessment upon the real estate aid personal property of 
the street railway and lighting companies of the city was only 
about ten per cent. of the market value of their securities, or 
of the capitalization of their acknowledged net earnings ‘at 
54 per cent., while other property in the city outside of the steam 
railroads, were assessed on the average at 40 per cent. to 60 per cent. 
of its true value. Yet a large portion of the latter was fiercely com- 
petitive, and was not possessed of special privileges in the streets. 
The hearings before this local board were sometimes sensational 
in the extreme. This was particularly the case when one of the gas 
companies which had been assessed on real estate and personal prop- 
erty at less than $1,400,000, was shown to have averaged dividends of 

* A paper read at Boston, Mass., before the Eighth Annual Convention of the 
National Municipal League, May 8, 1902. Prof. Bemis is superintendent of the 
Cleveland Water Works. 


ASSESSMENT EQUALIZATION THE FIRST STEP 


8 per cent cash and over 5 per cent. in stock worth much over 200, 
and when it was further shown that this stock of a par value of 
$3,800,000 had all been accumulated, save the first $100,000 or less, 
out of earnings. The Mayor insisted that the stock was worth fully 
250, and he would pay that much for it. One official of the company 
thereupon asked if the Mayor would agree in writing to buy 1,000 
shares at that figure, and he at once agreed to sign such a contract 
for all that they would deliver up to 1,000 shares with three days; 
but not a share was produced! 

Subsequently a state board of appraisers and assessors, recently 
dubbed the “Board of oppressors and assessors,” sitting as a board of 
revision and consisting of the Governor, Attorney General and State 
Auditor, remitted all this additional assessment, of about $20,000,000 
which was put upon the Cleveland monopolies by the local board, and 
thereby the city was deprived of over $450,000 of taxes upon which 
it relied for needed public improvements this year. 

The action of the State board is being contested in the courts, and 
the State Legislature, as already mentioned, has guarded against any 
repetition of the increase of assessment of the street railways, or at 
least it thinks it has done so, by the creation of a State board ap- 
pointed by this board of revision and serving for five years, one mem- 
ber going out of office, however, every year. The action is very gen- 
erally denounced, and it is likely to bring a repeal of the law by the 
next legislature. 

Following close upon this experiment still only just begun of rais- 
ing as much of the public revenue as possible by taxing monopoly 
and privilege instead of private property in competitive business, 
came the grant of a street railway franchise under most novel con- 
ditions. 

A UNIQUE FORM OF FRANCHISE 


For the first time in the history of the country a street railway 
franchise has been granted for a straight 3-cent cash fare without 
tickets. It is an extensive system, which is expected to embrace sev- 
enty miles of streets in Cleveland, and its suburbs during the next 
four years, and as fast as consents from property owners can be ob- 
tained on the various streets. Already on several streets the re- 
quirement of the State law that calls for the consent of the owners 
of one-half of the abutting property on each street, so as to permit 
the immediate construction of several miles of double track has been 
met. A cash deposit of $50,000 is in the hands of the City to guar- 
antee the good faith of the company, a few carloads of rails have 
already arrived, and men were beginning the work of laying the 
same in April, when a temporary injunction threw the matter into the 
courts. The franchise provides for full control by the City of the 
character of the service and for the right of the City to purchase the 
road at any time during the twenty years life of the franchise on 
paying the structural value of the plant plus 10 per cent. It is also 
provided that after ten years one-half of the net profits above 8 per 
cent. on the structural value shall go to the municipality. The pro- 
vision on that point is carefully drawn: 

“Whenever, after ten years from the date hereof, the net earnings 
of said company shall exceed 8 per centum per annum on the actual 
bona fide value of said road, equipment, extensions, etc., irrespective 
of the capitalization thereof, the owner shall pay one-half of said net 
earnings in excess of 8 per cent., whether said earnings are applied 
to interest payments, dividends, surplus, extensions or betterments, 
into the City Treasury, and for the purpose of ascertaining said value, 
the same procedure shall obtain as provided in section 17 hereof for 
purchase.” 

In order to reach important centers, advantage is taken of an Ohio 
law which allows a road to use the tracks and wires of an existing 
road to the extent of one-eighth of the mileage of the new company, 
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on payment to the old company of the cost of using its power and 
track, independent of any franchise. The new ordinance further 
provides that the new 3-cent fare road, known as the Peoples Street 
Railway, may build so-called straddle tracks on certain streets, i. e., 
it may lay its tracks a few inches from the rails of the old company, 
using the modern grooved girder rails, that do not interfere with the 
wheels of vehicles and bicycles. Advantage was also taken of the 
fact that in years past the City, in granting franchises, had wisely 
reserved the right to permit any new company to share the use of the 
tracks on certain streets without any reference to the above provision 
of one mile in eight. To the Peoples Railway, as it is called, has 
already been granted the use of five and one-half miles of such so- 
called “free territory,” and some of its own original grant is made 
free territory. 


CAN MAKE A PROFIT ON THREE-CENT FARES 


Nearly all street railway men claim that it is impossible to earn 
any profit and proper depreciation charges with three-cent fares, 
but the inside facts of Detroit’s experience, when Mayor Johnson 
was president of the road in 1899-1890, and the experiences in re- 
ducing fares in Toronto and some other places, indicate that in our 
larger cities three-cent fares are likely to so increase profitable short- 
distance traffic as to return a good profit on the actual investment of 
the plant, where a further investment in city councils and in the 
manufacturing of public opinions is not also necessary. The exist- 
ing Cleveland railways are fighting the three-cent fare road as if 
they feared that after all it will be a financial success. 

The franchise was granted differently from any other known to 
the writer in this country. Instead of a company coming forward 
and seeking a franchise, making out its route and seeking to impose 
its own terms upon the city, the City itself took the initiative, before 
any company had appeared, selected the route, draughted the ordi- 
nance, and called for bids, the company giving the lowest rate of fare 
to be given the preference. 

There was, however, but one bid, and no terms were offered more 
advantageous than those incorporated in the ordinance above de- 
scribed. The new company was organized by Mr. John Hoefgen, 
formerly connected with Mr. Tom L, Johnson’s street railway en- 
terprises in Brooklyn and elsewhere, and later a successful financier 
and manager of railroad enterprises on his own account in Pennsyl- 
vania and other parts of the country. 

There was much opposition in the Council, but the general demand 
of the voters for three-cent fares and municipal ownership and the 
influence of the Mayor in the same direction were so great that the 
opposition at critical periods dwindled away to a small minority. 

The two old companies, by financial inducements and in other ways, 
tried to get the owners of abutting property to withhold their con- 
sents, or to withdraw them after they were given. These efforts cul- 
minated in the temporary defeat of the People’s Company, which 
could not secure, or at least could not retain, the necessary number of 
consents on two important streets. It so happened, however, that these 
streets were in reality only portions of one long street, which went 
under four different names in four different sections. The Mayor, 
therefore, introduced an ordinance consolidating the four streets into 
one, for on the one long street it was believed impossible for the old 
companies to buy off a sufficient number of property owners. After 
a sensational fight this union of streets was accomplished. 


THE OLD COMPANIES OBJECT 


The two old companies are still attempting legal obstruction, but 
the new road seems assured. Fortunately there were a large number 
of streets in this rapidly growing city of over 400,000 inhabitants, 
that were deficient in street railway facilities, when this three-cent 
road was proposed. The old companies also had lost popular support 
by reason of a big strike upon one of them two years ago, and because 
of the methods they had taken to secure extensions of franchises dur- 
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ing the few months preceding the election of the present Mayor, as 
already indicated. Some of these franchises expire within three years 
and most of the others a few years later. This new road will prob- 
ably force the others to come to a three-cent fare sooner or later, 
and anyway will furnish a means by which the city can enter upon 
street railway operation of the new company at any time, and thus 
be in a position to take over the old roads as fast as the franchises 
upon them expire, if meantime the legislature can be induced to in- 
sert the right of municipal ownership of street railways in the city 
charter, 

The existing railway companies of Cleveland, acting nominally 
through a taxpayer, are now endeavoring to show defects in the fran- 
chise granted to the new company. The chief of these defects is 
said to be that the route finally described and granted by the Council 
differs in a few places from the exact route described in the formal 
advertisement of the Council for bids. It is not asserted that the new 
streets are any more valuable for street railway purposes than the 
others, the real reason for the change having been the inability to 
secure consents on two or three short streets in the face of the offers 
of the existing roads. The attorneys of the City do not believe that 
any permanent obstacle can be placed in the way of the three-ceni 
fare road, but serious delays are possible. The great point gained, 
however, is that the people now realize the possibility of getting three- 
cent fares, and they know who are responsible for delays. On May 
6 the temporary injunction was dissolved, but the existing companies 
are likely to continue their legal fight before other courts. 

THE MAYOR ADVANCES A STEP 


On May 2d a resolution was introduced by the Mayor at the meet- 
ing of the Board of Control, and was unanimously adapted. It takes 
the first steps for advertising for bidders offering the lowest rates of 
fare on seven miles of the most valuable routes of the two old com- 
panies whose franchises expire, according to the city’s claims, in 
1904 and 1905. The reason given in the resolution for thus 
taking up the matter two and a half years before the expiration of the 
franchise grants, was that it would necessarily take much time in 
granting the franchise, “safeguarding the property rights of the pres- 
ent owners, and providing for the acquisition of the present property 
in case the owners are not the successful bidders,’ and also that 
‘there should be secured from the patrons of these lines immediately 
on the expiration of the present grants, the lowest fare obtainable 
by competitive biddings.” The Mayor further publicly declared, as 
an additional reason for present action: 

“The legislature has not adjourned yet, and I want to serve due 
notice on the old companies of how we shall proceed. This will give 
them a chance to go to the legislature and pass some more rippers. 
They may be able to get a bill through the legislature to take the 
franchise-giving right away from the city council and give it to the 
governor, board of remission, or some board of this nature. The 
people are not to be trusted in such matters, you know, and our Re- 
publican legislature may decide that the right to give away the peo- 
ple’s rights should be placed in the hands of good, true, honest men 
who can be trusted.” 

It is coming more and more to be recognized in Cleveland that the 
street railway agitation will grow hotter and hotter, until not only 
three-cent fares are secured on all the roads, but until the city has 
the right from the legislature and from contracts with the companies, 
to purchase the property of the latter at a moderate advance over its 
structural value. This agitation will be studied with great interest 
in the light of the recent vote in Chicago, of over 5 to 1, in favor of 
public ownership of all the city monopolies, and in the light of the 
probability that as soon as the people can secure the opportunity to 
express themselves in effective legislation on the subjects in all our 
large cities, reductions in charge under private management and 
preparations for public ownership and operation in the near future 
will become the order of the day. 
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ROAD IMPROVEMENT IN NEW JERSEY 


New Jersey the Pioneer in Road Improvement—Increasing Demand for Better Roads—Raises Land Values—State Aid an 
Essential Factor—Excellent Methods in Vogue in France—Great Benefits from Broad Tires 


By Henry I. Budd * 


THE State of New Jersey has been the leader in the good roads 
movement in this country. Since its inauguration the work of road 
building has proceeded with uninterrupted success. About one hun- 
dred and ten miles of roads were constructed last year at a cost of 
nearly half a million dollars. 


The work was performed under the 











AN UNIMPROVED JERSEY SAND ROAD 


provisions of the State Aid plan. Nearly double the sum expended 
last year will be devoted to the improvement of the highways the pres 
ent season and nearly two hundred miles of improved road will be 
built. 
THE DEMAND FOR GOOD ROADS INCREASING 

The demand for good roads is constantly increasing. Many more 
miles could be added to our annual list were the appropriations large 
The ability to construct with rapidity has been much les- 
Our contractors lost nearly two 


enough. 
sened this year by climate influences. 
months by insects, the excessive rains, an intensely hot 





A MEANS OF INCREASING FARM VALUES 

The necessities of some counties are so great, especially agricultu- 
ral ones, that the inhabitants of those counties are fighting like hungry 
wolves each to have their roads first improved. In no way can the 
State add to its wealth more rapidly than by giving of its surplus to 
the hardening of its roadbeds. By this process so many 
millons of dollars would be added to the wealth of the 
State that, if the present sources of State revenue should 
by any means cease and the State thereby be forced to 
impose a direct tax, property values would be so increased 
that the taxes would rest but lightly upon its inhab- 
itants. During the past year the taxable value of the 
State has increased more than twenty-seven millions of 
dollars, and although this is not all attributable to good 
roads, yet a large part of it is, for most of the added 
wealth and population settles in greatest volume along 
the improved roads. Much of the immense wealth in 
the cities near us is rapidly moving into our State, and 
permanently remaining wherever the roads present sim- 
ilar conditions to the streets of the cities. 

In our travels around the State we often hear ex- 
pressions made by men of liberal means, dwelling during 
the summer in many portions of our State, that if their 
neighborhoods would have roads such as they could 
pleasanily travel over all winter, they would spend the 
fall and most of the winter months at their country 
homes. Their constant affirmation is that if they could 
travel to lectures, schools, churches and trading centers 
through the winter, over hard, smooth highways, the 
city would have but little attraction for them. 

They would no longer be cooped up in narrow streets 
and closely crowded houses, where comfort only is attained, but would 
reside where wide spreading landscapes and plenty of fresh air give 
opportunity for health and strength not afforded in populous cities. 

There are several localities in our State where the improvement of 
the common roads has been instrumental in increasing and attracting 
to each from one to three or four millions of wealth during the few 
years we have been engaged in this work. In no State in the Union 
can road improvement add so largely to the population as in New 
Jersey, for the largest part of our territory is situated within short 





period, and the diseases of horses common to the unusu- 
ally wet weather that prevailed during the first and best 
part of the building season. Although the fall has been 
unusually fine, the returns from finished work were late 
for our general summary of cost, and the different causes 
mentioned prevented several roads from being finished 
in time to receive the benefit of this year’s appropriation. 

The great number of roads applied for in the different 
counties of the State, and the intense desire of many to 
have them immediately improved, so that the present 
generation can reap the advantages thereof, makes it 
quite embarrassing, with the limited means at our dis- 
posal, to be unable to supply the necessary funds. This 
leads us to the point that only by increased State appro- 
priation can we, in a measure, satisfy the great demands 
of our people. An additional appropriation of $150,000 
would be none to much to make the working of the State 
Aid law easy. and to facilitate the improvement as rap- 
idly as the larger portion of our citizens desire. Not 
only this, but the law should be amended so that coun- 
ties, if they so desire, could expend one-half of one per 
cent. for road improvements, instead of one-fourth as 
the law now allows. 

* State Commissioner of Public Roads of New Jersey. 














AN IMPROVED ROAD—FOUR INCHES IRON ORE AND FOUR INCHES TRAP ROCK 
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distances of the greatest cities in the Union. Our State, in all parts, 
has frequent and rapid communication with them by steam roads, 
while trolley lines are being projected and built in all directions. 
Now if our common roads are rapidly improved, our population 
will be increased beyond the calculation of the most optimistic, and 
much wealth will be added to our State. 

STATE AID AN ESSENTIAL FEATURE 
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cared for gets better every year. It improves constantly. This is the 
way to make a road. The most systematic, the most economical, the 
most painstaking road builders are the krench. They have better 
roads, at a less cost, than any other nation. Their results are ideal 


both from the standpoint of cost and the character of the roads. 
They are a people heavily burdened with taxation. With them econ- 





In alj great systems of road building the States have 
been the foster fathers. Darius the great ruler of the 
Persian empire, connected the eastern and western 
frontiers of his empire, twenty-seven hundred miles 
apart, with such a splendid system of military roads 
that couriers could make the whole distance in ten days 
when common roads would require many months, The 
great empire of Alexander was made possible through 
these roads which he carefully managed to keep in the 
same condition. The great highways of the Romans, 
numbering many thousands of miles, many of which 
have endured for ages, were the strongest bonds in the 
development and maintenance of their empire. The 
improved roads of England, France, Germany and other 
States in Europe were largely the creation of their re- 





spective governments and are still fostered and main- 
tained by the same agencies. So in this country expe- 
rience proves that the construction and maintenance of 
good roads, by the appropriation of public funds for that 
purpose, have been eminently successful. The people 
realize the advantage they gain from these undertakings, 
and are more than willing to pay the taxes necessary to 
meet the bounties of the different States. They find their 
return in reduced cost of transportation, easy traveling, 
business facilitated, free rural postal delivery made prac- 
tical, the value of land increased, the attendance of the school and 
church noticeably enlarged and the rural communities elevated to a 
higher level in the scale of civilization. 

Americans make the mistake in road building of studying the ques- 
tion solely from a physical and constructive standpoint rather than 
from one of organization and systematic operation. Where we have 
bad roads we are disposed to criticise them from a constructive 








AN EIGHT-INCH MACADAM ROAD 


omy is necessary; it is the saving born of necessity. It is the kind 

of economy that, among other things, develops the perfect roadway. 
CONSTANT CARE NECESSARY TO BETTER HIGHWAYS 

What is its method? Constant and systematic inspection and care. 

“Memorandum for the Road Viewer,” is a book of about two hun- 

dred and fifty pages, and contains detailed instruction for the care 

of roadways in France. It provides for a regular and systematic 

patrol of the roads and works connected therewith, viz., 

1 bridges, culverts, ditches, drains and their dependencies. 








ONE OF THE BAD SEASHORE ROADS OF NEW JERSEY 


standpoint. If a road fails, we say that it is because it is not well 
built; because the right material was not used. In this our view is 
superficial. Organization, system, constant and uninterrupted care, 
a vigilant road patrol are required for the purpose of immediately 
detecting and remedying the slightest defect. The cheapest way to 
care for a road is by never allowing it to get into a bad condition; 
by never allowing it to deteriorate in the least. A road properly 





In France most of the roads have been made of mac- 
adam, though many are of cobblestones, particularly 
in the northern part of France. 

In the south most of the roads are macadam, and are 
altogether pleasanter and more satisfactory for general 
travel. During all the time of their existence they have 
been subject to constant inspection and repair as soon 
as the slightest defect has shown itself. One man with 
a horse and cart can care for many miles of roadway 
when he has nothing else to do, and when he undertakes 
the work before the imperfection is great. When we 
wait for our roadways to be cut to pieces, to reach an 
almost impassable stage before we do anything for them, 
the work of repair is laborious and expensive. With con- 
stant inspection there is required only a few shovelfuls of 
broken stone for each little defect. In France all roads 
are again subject to the general inspection of a general 
road officer, who holds his subordinates responsible for 
results, and makes reports upon the improvement of 
bridges,. drainage and affairs of this character. Any 
defect, of however slight a character, in any roadway 
comes about through some one’s neglect. Through 
the perfection of the organization in France it is en- 
tirely possible to place the responsibility. For this 
reason, neglect of duty is a rare occurrence. 

IDEAL RESORTS IN FRANCE 

The French macadam roads, roads made of broken stone, are 
of the ideal character, smooth, reasonably permanent and best suited 
to the comfort of the horses and animals which travel over them. 
A macadam roadway is in every way ideal when we consider it 
with respect to the comfort of those who travel over it. It is even 
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a question in the minds of many engineers if a macadam roadway is 
not superior in all ways to asphalt, wooden-block, stone-block, or 
other artificial street coverings. 

A chief engineer is at the head of each department, and he has 
several assistant engineers, each in charge of a subdivision called an 
arrondissement. All the roads in these arrondissements are visited 
and examined by them at least quarterly, and oftener if necessary. 
These engineers in turn have lieutenants, called conductors, who 
oversee certain lengths of road, which they must look over in detail 
at least semi-monthly. Under the conductors come the cantonniers, 
who do the manual labor, each one caring for a canton, or a stretch 
about two miles long. Five or six cantons are grouped together and 
their cantonniers form a brigade one of whom is made chief, and 
has a shorter stretch to care for in order that he may oversee the 
others. Ifa piece of road absolutely requires it, one or more laborers, 
called auxiliaries, are given a cantonnier to aid him. 

Besides overseeing their roads the conductors give all orders to the 
chief cantonniers, examine their work and report on their conduct 
and make written reports to the engineers twice each month. They 
keep the accounts of their divisions and report on petitions or new 
projects. They are obliged to do all their traveling on foot, examine 
into the smallest details and give the necessary explanations and di- 
rections to the cantonniers. 


METHODS USED IN EUROPE 


The canton of the chief cantonnier must be the best kept of the 
brigade, in order to show his. superiority over the other men. These 
men are nominated by the prefect of the department according to cer- 
tain conditions: They must be between twenty-one and forty years 
old, suffer from no infirmity that interferes with daily labor; have 
previous experience in workshops appertaining to their work or have 
worked on the roads in some capacity; possess a certificate of good 
conduct, and be able to read and write. 

The cantonniers must remain on the roads from sunrise to sun- 
down in winter, and from 5 a. M. to 7 Pp. M. in summer. They are 
allowed to build shelters or have movable shelters in which they 
can seek refuge during storms, but they cannot absent themselves 
from the roads. Each one has an account-book and a register, and 
keeps a daily account of his work and the time occupied in each 
task. At the end of each month the conductor recapitulates the 
account and sends it to the engineer. 

In this way the roads are never without the most careful attention, 
and expensive and annoying repairs are rendered unnecessary. 


BROAD TIRES MAKE GOOD ROADS 


We may expend millions of dollars to improve our roads, but 
uniess we can secure the enactment of laws which will enable us to 
maintain them at the least possible expense, and unless we can secure 
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A FINISHED TURNPIKE IN WARREN COUNTY 


the passage of a bill providing for the compulsory use of broad tires, 
much of the public money will be wasted, for the prevailing use of 
the narrow tire damages our highways to the extent of tens of thous- 
ands of dollars every year despite the fact that careful attention is 
given to the maintenance of the roads. The only law which we have 
at present which attempts to remedy the evil done by narrow tires, 
is a general act which provides that any township within the State 
is authorized to encourage the use of broad tires by allowing a re- 
batement of taxes to those farmers and truckmen who use broad 
tires on their wagons and carts. In order to avail itself of this act, 
it is necessary for the township committee to pass an ordinance 
allowing a rebate of taxes for township or road purposes to all own- 
ers or possessors of wagons or carts used in said township for trans- 
portation of goods, wares, merchandise, produce, pas- 
sengers, and for general farm, freight and express pur- 








A GRAVEL ROAD IN GLOUCESTER COUNTY 





poses, having tires of not less than four inches in 
width provided the said rebate shall not exceed one 
dollar for each wheel in use in any one year. Although 
this act went into effect in 1896, only a_ few 
townships have taken advantage of its conditions. The 
only way to bring about a reform in this direction will 
be for the State to pass a general law compelling the use 
of broad tires. Until such a law is passed we can not 
expect to obtain all the benefits of our money expended 
for the construction of good roads. 

The people of New Jersey are thoroughly determined 
that all parts of her domain shall be covered with good 
roads. By no means can the State add more rapidly to 
her wealth than by employing her bounty to tempt her 
citizens to contribute to their surplus to jointly improve 
her highways. 

As a beautiful stream flows steadily onward, gather- 
ing volume in its course, until it carries the commerce 
of a nation, so the work of road building in New Jersey 
proceeds ever forward towards its goal—the improve- 
ment of the leading highways of the State—until the 
commodities of a commonwealth move with little fric- 
tion into the finest markets of the world. 
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MUNICIPAL SOCIALISM IN GREAT BRITAIN 


Investments in Public Utilities Amount to $1,500,000,000— Practically No Limit to Municipal Ventures— Liverpool Has 
Civic Schemes —Tenements Owned and Operated by Cities—A Valuable Review of the Situation 


By James Boyle * 


For some years past, there has been a quiet but gradually increas- 
ing development of a certain phase of socialism in Great Britain. 
Reference is made to what is generally known as “municipal trad- 
ing” and sometimes, and more correctly, as “‘minicipal socialism.” 
The first appellation is rather a misnomer at the existing stage of the 
movement. Municipal socialism does not mean a division of private 
wealth or property “share and share alike,” but the ownership and 
operation of certain undertakings and enterprises (in America gen- 
erally described as “public utilities”) by the municipality for the 
public good, as claimed. As generally explained, the enterprises 
within the proper sphere of municipal socialism are “public necessi- 
ties.” But here arises the question, Where is the line to be drawn? 
This line is by the great majority of advocates of the system drawn 
at those enterprises and undertakings which by their very nature are 
essentially public or semi-public in their functions, and which are of 
necessity more or less monopolies—as, for instance, street rail- 
ways, waterworks, gas lighting, electric lighting, and electric power. 
Incidentally, it may be mentioned that the domain of “national so- 
cialism” has been entered into by the British Government by its 
ownership of the telegraph system and by its proposed gradual ab- 
sorption of the telephone system; and a movement has sprung up for 
the nationalization of the railroads, and even of the coal supply, as 
well as of storage of wheat for use in case of war. 

MUNICIPAL UNDERTAKINGS AND CAPITAL INVESTED 

In 1875, the capital invested in municipal undertakings in Great 
Britain was $465,000,000, while in 1900 there were $1,500,000,000 
invested. 

There are now in Great Britain 931 municipalities owning water- 
works; 99 owning the street railroads (or “tramways,” as they are 
called here) ; 240 owning the gas works; and 181 supplying electric- 
ity. Most of these are in England. Municipalities were not allowed 
to work the tramways until 1896. It is estimated that half of the 
gas users in England use municipal gas. In a number of places— 
Liverpool among them—the municipalities supply electricity for 
lighting and power, while the gas supply is still in the hands of pri- 
vate corporations. In the case of Liverpool, the gas company is quite 
willing to sell to the municipality, but the latter will not buy; first, 
because under the charter of the gas company the municipality would 
be compelled to pay a perpetual dividend of 10 per cent. to the stock- 
holders, and, secondly, because it is believed that in the near future 
electricity will practically supersede gas as an illuminant. 

GREAT VARIETY OF CIVIC VENTURES 

The municipalities of Leamington and Harrogate own Turkish 
baths, two of the best at present existing in Great Britain, and Har- 
rogate also gives fireworks displays at municipal cost. Glasgow, like 
Liverpool, owns its waterworks and trams, and provides municipal 
lectures. Glasgow has quite recently reduced the fares on the tram 
cars, so that there are now not only half-penny (1 cent) fares, but a 
distance of 214 miles can be traveled for 2 cents. Universal penny 
(2-cent) fares will probably shortly be introduced in Liverpool. 
The “transfer” system, as prevailing in America, is not used in 
Liverpool, nor in any other British municipality, so far as I know. 
Glasgow was the first city to establish a “municipal palace.” Man- 
chester owns shares in its ship canal. Out of its municipal tramway 
profits, Sheffield has appropriated $75,000 for the erection of shops 
and business premises, which it will rent. Quite recently, the north- 
ern townships outside of London bought the well-known Alexandra 
Palace, where the municipal authorities maintain an auditorium and 
give organ recitals and theatrical, military band, and variety enter- 


tainments of all sorts, and industrial exhibitions. Torquay owns a° 


rabbit warren; Colchester possesses an oyster fishery; St. Helen’s (a 


* United States Consul to Liverpool, Eng., in Consular Reports to the Depart- 
ment of State, Washington, D. C., and sent to THe Munictpat Journat for pub- 
lication by the Bureau of Foreign Commerce. 


chemical center in this consular district) supplies sterilized milk; 

Hull owns a crematorium; Doncaster and Chester own race courses 

(the former actually managing the races) ; Bournemouth owns one 

of the finest golf courses in Great Britain; West Ham, a borough of 

London, owns a stone-flag factory; and Bradford owns a hotel—as 

also does Liverpool (on its waterworks property in Wales). 
MUNICIPAL DOCKS 

Bristol has municipalized its docks and harbor, at a cost of be- 
tween $10,000,000 and $15,000,000. The docks of Liverpool are 
municipalized in a modified way. The system is peculiar to Liver- 
pool. This vast estate, valued at several hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars, is administered by a public trust, nearly all the members of 
which are elected by those who pay dock dues, and the profits, after 
deducting expenses and payment of interest on capital account, go to 
improvement, and not to the benefit of a private corporation. The 
probability is that the London docks will before many years be man- 
aged under either the Bristol or the Liverpool plan. Nottingham, in 
addition to owning parks, markets, artisan dwellings, baths, and a 
hospital, has bought a castle and a forest, and has a natural-history 
museum and a school of art, and was the first municipality in Great 
Britain to have a university college. The last item gives occasion 
for the statement that several English cities have within the last year 
or so taken up the question of local universities. Birmingham has 
established one, and Liverpool will shortly follow suit. 

LIVERPOOL OWNS ALL PUBLIC UTILITIES 

Liverpool is one of the foremost cities in municipal socialism. It 
owns the waterworks (one of the best systems in the world) ; it 
operates the street cars; it supplies the electric light and power; it 
has one of the largest and best public-bath systems anywhere and 
proposes to erect the finest Turkish bath in Europe; it provides pub- 
lic laundries for the poor districts; it furnishes flowers and plants 
for the windows in the slums; it sells sterilized humanized milk for 
the children of the poor at cost price; it has a salaried organist to 
play its famous municipal organ; it gives municipal lectures—and all 
these in addition to the usual undertakings of municipalities, such as 
parks with concerts, technical schools, etc. But the greatest social- 
istic undertaking by the Liverpool municipality is that of providing 
dwellings for the very poor, the dispossessed tenants of demolished 
insanitary dwellings of the slums. 

The one great predominating question in connection with munici- 
pal socialism is the “housing question”—that is, the demolition of 
“slums” and insanitary dwellings and the erection by the municipality 
of suitable dwellings in place thereof. Americans who have never 
been here can have but little conception of the terrible conditions 
existing in many of the large cities of Great Britain as to the housing 
of the very poor. This condition is a heritage of former social and 
economic conditions, as well as of feudal land laws, and of the past 
indifference both of the municipalities and of Parliament, as well as 
of the public generally—even, it may be said, of philanthropists. But 
heroic efforts are now being made in many of the large cities, and 
Liverpool is in the front rank in the efforts to remedy this deplorable 
condition of affairs. Many difficulties have been confronted and over- 
come which at first were thought to be insurmountable—and these in 
addition to the perplexing moral and social questions involved. One 
great difficulty is that of compensation to the owners of insanitary 
property. In England, the doctrine of “vested rights” is generally 
held very tenaciously. London has spent nearly $15,000,000 in clear- 
ing away insanitary property. In some districts of London, it has 
cost from $1,500 to $2,500 for every family turned out. These large 
sums refer only to the clearances of the slums and to the compensa- 
tion of the landlords, and do not include the amounts spent on the 
construction of new municipal houses. An agitation is being raised 
against the past generous compensation of owners of insanitary prop- 
erty, and it is claimed that under the present act of Parliament these 
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owners can be prosecuted for allowing their property to become 
insanitary. 
MUNICIPAL HOUSING SCHEMES 

Another great difficulty has been the question of providing an ade- 
quate number of suitable municipal dwellings ready for occupancy at 
the same time that the unfortunate dwellers of the slum houses are 
dispossessed of their tenancy. Inattention to this necessity has called 
forth indignant protests in the large cities of Great Britain where the 
municipal scheme has been adopted as a solution of the slum problem. 
Glasgow, for instance, is said to have had at one time 50,000 people 
turned out of their homes by the corporation (of course, not all 
together), while it only provided housing accommodation for 7,000. 
In the initial stages of the municipal housing scheme in Liverpool, the 
same difficulty presented itself, but the “housing committee” of the 
corporation have recently pledged themselves that they will not 
undertake any scheme of demolition until they have provided ade- 
quate accommodation elsewhere for the dispossessed tenants. Under 
the present act, municipalities are compelled to provide substitute 
accommodation for at least 50 per cent. of the dispossessed occupiers 
of slum property. The act under which municipalities demolish 
insanitary areas and erect dwelling houses seems to be of a most com- 
prehensive character. It not only authorizes a municipality to con- 
struct a house, but it ‘“‘may include a garden of not more than half 
an acre, provided that the estimated annual value of such garden shall 
not exceed £3” (say $15). And the municipality, if it builds a cot- 
tage, can “fit up, furnish, and supply the same with all requisite fur- 
niture, fittings, and conveniences.” 

HOW LIVERPOOL DROVE OUT THE SLUMS 

There are two principal slum areas in Liverpool—one in the north 
end of about 383 acres and another at the south end of the city of 
about 100 acres. Most of the houses in the two districts are struc- 
turally insanitary. There are rows of them built “back to back.” 
There are other districts where houses have been made insanitary by 
overcrowding and the habits of the people. The original number of 
structurally insanitary houses, when the corporation commenced 
operations, is estimated to have been about 22,000. Of this number, 
the corporation has demolished about 8,000 and private owners and 
builders have demolished about 4,000 more. There are still about 
10,000 insanitary houses to be dealt with. The average number of 
persons in these insanitary houses is five per house. Slum houses in 
Liverpool are generally of three rooms, one above another, although 
as a rule, the third or upper room (really a garret) is seldom used. 
Under an act applicable to Liverpool, passed in 1864, compensdtion 
is paid to the owners of insanitary property which is demolished, 
such property having been condemned on a presentment of the 
grand jury upon a report of the medical officer of health. The cor- 
poration is also using the powers conferred upon it by a general act 
passed in 1890 providing for the “housing of the working classes.” 
This act provides for compensation as a rule; but still, under a cer- 
tain provision of the act, there can be a “closing order” against any 
house which is in a state so dangerous or injurious to health as to 


render it unfit for human habitation. If, on receipt of a closing order 
the owner makes the house fit for human habitation, nothing more is 
done; but should there be any default on his part, an order for de- 
molition may issue without any claim for compensation, in case the 
premises are a danger to the health of the neighborhood. Under both 
the local act of 1864 and the general act of 1890, where the owner 
does not elect to retain the site, the corporation must of necessity 
acquire both land and buildings. In some cases, the land thus ac- 
quired is sold by the corporation to private individuals on which to 
build houses, subject to certain restrictions, so as to secure improved 
sanitary conditions. In other cases, the corporation itself has built 
blocks of dwellings. Already, nearly goo tenements (or suites of 
rooms) have been erected, and 1,301 additional tenements (or suites 
of rooms) are in course of building, or contemplated. 
THE TENEMENTS OF LIVERPOOL 

The Liverpool municipal dwellings are mostly in the form of 
blocks of tenement houses or “flats,” three or four stories high. 
The local Government board (a bureau directly under the control of 
Parliament) insists upon certain provisions to meet the necessity of 
dispossessed tenants before sanctioning demolition operations. Until 
1899, there had been a conspicuous failure to meet this obligation, 
but since then the wants of dispossessed persons have been carefully 
foreseen and met. The present policy is to have blocks of dwellings 
ready within convenient distance, into which dispossessed tenants can 
go immediately they remove from the condemned property. Most of 
these tenants are dock laborers or a like class. It is claimed that 
Liverpool alone among the municipalities of England and Scotland 
has been successful in supplying a type of building within the finan- 
cial means of the poorest of the poor. A single room can be had for 
as low as 45 cents a week. The rent of two rooms ranges from 60 
to 80 cents; that of three rooms, from $1 to $1.10; that of four rooms 
(the largest suites provided), from $1.25 to $1.50. The fixtures are 
simple, but superior to those supplied in like dwellings by private 
landlords. In a few dwellings, hot water is supplied. Others have 
gas, paid for on the “slot” principle. Two cents’ worth is sufficient 
for four or five hours’ consumption by one burner. Since Liverpool 
went into this enterprise, it has paid $1,925,000 for demolished prop- 
erty, and, in addition, several pieces of land have been purchased, 
costing $335,825, for the erection of municipal dwellings. The cost 
up to date for construction alone has been $732,875. The total burden 
on the local taxation as the result of these combined operations 
amounts to 134d. in the pound sterling, or 3% cents on every $4.86. 
The rents paid are insufficient by about 2 per cent. to meet the cost 
of the dwellings, without counting anything for a sinking fund, de- 
preciation, etc. The present effort of Liverpool is to provide hous- 
ing for the dispossessed tenants of condemned slums. It will prob- 
ably take twelve years to complete this task. Then, the question of 
providing better accommodations for artisans and mechanics will 
possibly be faced. Liverpool, it is said, owns more revenue-produc- 
ing real estate than any other municipality in the world, its income 
from this source being about half a million dollars a year. 


(To be concluded in July) 


MUNICIPAL STREET RAILWAYS IN COLOGNE 


In 1878 a Belgian company constructed the first street railway in 
the city of Cologne, Germany. This road and its branches became 
the property of the city in 1897 under the following terms: the city of 
Cologne was to pay an annual sum of $238,000 from Jan. 1st, 1899, to 
June 30th, 1913; from 1903 $5,950 for each year until June 3oth, 1913. 
The city took possession of all the assets and accessories of the com- 
pany and the actual cost to the town, therefore, amounted in round 
figures to $3,927,000. The overhead wire system was decided upon 
by the city authorities, and $4,284,000 was appropriated for the con- 
version of the existing lines into this electric traction. 

In 1898 the profits amounted to $244,600, and if they increase at the 
present ate it is expected that by 1914 they will have reached the sum 
of $566,400. 

At present the fares that are charged on the road are as follows: 


Yearly tickets, that are good on all lines can be obtained for $38.56, 
monthly tickets, good on all lines, $2.38; good on any one line, $1.66. 
Ordinary fares for maximum distance aie placed at three and one- 
half cents, and for the minimum distance, 2.4 cents. Children under 
ten years of age can ride the maximum distance at 1.2 cents. Persons 
who are attending educational institutions may obtain commutation 
tickets whereby they can ride the maximum distance for 1.2 
cents. 

The railways are in the hands of a committee of the town council, 
and the council appoints an active manager who has the usual staff 
of engineers, etc. The motormen receive 83 cents and the conductors 
71.4 cents for every day of ten hours. While both motormen and 
conductors have to work every day, two days a month are allowed to 
compensate them for their Sunday work. 
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AMERICAN WATER WORKS ASSOCIATION 


Its Twenty-second Annual Session—The Topics to Be Discussed—Views of Chicagos Group of Pumping Stations— 
A Suggested Change of Policy 


AFTER considerable trouble and expense, we are enabled to an- 
nounce the programme for the next meeting of the American Water 
Works Association. There is no object of more vital importance to 
American municipalities than that which is made the chief one for 
discussion at the annual meetings of this association. Its next sés- 
sion will be held at the Auditorium Hotel in Chicago from the tenth 
to the fourteenth of this month. 

THE TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 

Through the courtesy of the Secretary, Mr. Milne, we obtained a 
list of those who had previously consented to take a place on the 
programme, but he was unable to give us the subject of each speaker, 
although he had it in his posses- 
sion, because he said it was con- 
trary to the rule of the association ; 
that the programme was never an- 
nounced previous to the morning 
of the opening of the convention. 
We immediately sent the following 
telegram to each person on the 
programme: ‘Telegraph title pa- 
per for Chicago Water Works As- 
sociation. Our expense,” to which 
we received the following replies: 

“Personal Experience in Water 
Works Management,” by L. N. 
Case, Manager of the Water De- 
partment, Duluth, Minn. 

“Diagram of Fire Streams,” by 
S. A. Charles, Supt. Water Works, 
Lexington, Ky. 

“Our Associate Members,’ by 
C. H. Campbell, Supt. Water 
Works, Charlotte, N. C. 

“Who Shall Own the Water 
Meter,” by C. W. Wilds, Supt. 
Water Works, Delaware, Ohio. 

“A Peculiar Case of Iron Pipe 
Corrosion,” by W. P. Mason, 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, 
Troy, N. Y. 

“Two Papers: The Appraisal of 
the Values of Public Utilities ;” 
“Some Small Water Works 
Pumping Installations,” by Daniel 
W. Mead, Chicago. 

‘Apparent essentialsof Drinkable 
Water for Man and Beast,” by C. 
Monjeau, Middletown, Ohio. 

“A History of White Plains Wa- 
ter System,” by John M. Farley, 
White Plains, N. Y. 

* Management of Water Works,’ 
by J. B. Heim, Supt. Water De-  * 
partment, Madison, Wis. ‘ 

“Subject Purification of Water 
and Sewerage as Exemplified in the Municipal Plant at Reading, Pa., 
with Stereopticon Views, by John Jerome Deery.” 

“Regret inability to submit paper at Water Works Convention this 
year.” (Signed) Walter C. Brough, Gooderich, Canada. 

“Will not be able to have paper for convention.” (Signed) 

James P. Donahue, Davenport, Iowa. 

Mr. William R. Hill, Chief Engineer of the New York Aqueduct 
Commission and President of the Association, has taken for his 
theme “Failures of Dams in the Last Decade.” Although Mr. Hill 
has been very ill and is now in the Adirondack region convalescing, 
he expects to be present and preside at the meeting of the conven- 
Inasmuch as he has recommended the alterations which have 


William R. Hill, President. 2. 
Campbell, Vice-President. 
Felix, Vice-President. 


tion. 





OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


Chas. E, Rowe, Vice-President. 3. C. H. 
4. D. H. Maury, Jr., Vice-President. 5. G. H. 
6. Dow R. Gwinn, Vice-President. 


been authorized by the Aqueduct Commission in the Croton Dam 
and the Jerome Park Reservoir, and inasmuch as he has had a wide 
experience as a consulting engineer in similar projects, the members 
of the convention will be glad to know that he is to discuss so im- 
portant a subject, as it vitally concerns a great many cities. 

THE CHICAGO WATER WORKS 

There will be no more interesting subject for consideration by the 
delegates present at this convention than the Water Works of Chi- 
cago themselves. It has, perhaps, the most complete system of pump- 
ing stations in the world, there being ten in all. On the following 
pages we give views of these stations, together with one of the cribs 
located at one of the intakes. 

A SUGGESTION TO THIS ASSOCI- 

ATION 

While we do not presume, in 
any sense, to dictate the policy of 
this association, we respectfully 
submit the following for its serious 
consideration. 

In order to make ourselves per- 
fectly understpod we will have to 
relate our experience in securing 
information about the work of the 
association. Last year, year before, 
and this year we endeavored to 
secure the subjects to be discussed 
at the annual meetings, previous 
to the date of meeting, for an- 
nouncement in THE MUNICIPAL 
JourNAL. Each time we have been 
informed by the secretary that it 
was contrary to the rules of the 
association to announce the pro- 
gramme in any publication pre- 
vious to the date of opening the 
convention. As the secretary has 
acted according to instructions, he 
is not to be criticised for this so 
long as he acts impartially. Un- 
fortunately, however, there has 
been a leak in the secretary’s office, 
for each year, during the past two 
years, the topics for discussion at 
the meeting have appeared in a 
certain publication in New York 
previous to the date of meeting. 
The secretary occupies desk 
room in the office of the paper 
referred to. How this has 
occurred we do not know; we 
simply state facts. We assume 
that the secretary has not given 
this information to the other pub- 
lication inasmuch as he declared 
that he was not authorized to 
give out any information about the topics to be discussed by the 
convention previous to the opening of the session. 

We would respectfully suggest to the organization that a resolution 
be passed, authorizing the secretary to give out the topics to be dis- 
cussed, far enough in advance of the date of the annual meeting so 
that every publication which is taken and read by water works people 
and others interested in the annual session of this convention, can 
have an opportunity to see what is to be discussed. We have the 
conviction that if this policy were pursued the meetings of the con- 
vention would be more largely attended and its influence more widely 
extended. We believe that the association should not be run in the 
interest of any publication, but rather in its own interests. 
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CHICAGO’S WATER WORKS PUMPING STATIONS 


I, CHICAGO AVENUE PUMPING STATION. 2. FOURTEENTH STREET PUMPING STATION. 3. SIXTY-EIGHTH STREET PUMPING STATION. 4. STATION 


AT LAKE VIEW. 5. CENTRAL PARK AVENUE STATION 
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1. CARTER H. HARRISON CRIB. 2. AUXILIARY STATION AT WASHINGTON HEIGHTS. 3. SOURCE OF ARTESIAN WELL SUPPLY AT NORWOOD PARK. 
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MEETING OF MASSACHUSETTS HIGHWAY ASSOCIATION* 


The Most Progressive Highway Association in the Country—Bituminous Macadam Subject for Consideration— Many 


Guests Outside of New England Present— Discussion Most Favorable to New Pavement 


Amonc the numerous highway associations organized in different 
states of the Union none has done better work—and few as good— 
than the Massachusetts Highway Association. Although New Eng- 
landers are thought to be ultra conservative and slow to take up new 
ideas, yet the spirit which animates this highway association can well 
be imitated by similar organizations. The members of the association 
have been talking about this new kind of pavement for a year past. 
They have been the most critical observers and investigators, many 
of them having watched the laying of pavements in the different 
cities with keenest interest. Consequently they were the more ready 
to take up the serious discussion of this question at this quarterly 
meeting. 

After the members of the association and other guests had been 
treated to a clambake and other entrtainment, the serious part of the 
programme was carried out. The President of the Association, Mr. 
N.J. Driscoll,of Brookline, Mass.,presided at this session, and among 
other speakers introduced the first President of the Association, Mr. 
E. McClintock, President of the Masachusetts Highway Commission. 
It may be said that there is no better authority on street and high- 
way construction in the State of Massachusetts than Mr. McClin- 
tock, and for this reason greater importance may be attached to his 
expressions upon the subject. When asked to give his opinion of the 
pavement inspected at Pawtucket, R. I., he said: 


President McClintock’s Views 


“T think the pieces of pavement we looked at are what every road 
builder for years has been trying to have, namely, a good, smooth 
even pavement on a steep hill, which will shed the water, which will 
wear, and which will not be slippery. I do not know of any pave- 
ment that we have to-day which will meet with all those require- 
ments in the same way as it has been met on that 12 per cent. grade 
by this bituminous macadam. 

“The question in my mind, over a year since, when talking to Mr. 
Warren’s brother, was the question of the durability of this kind of 
pavement. We all know what the tar concrete in side-walks and 
cross-walks has done for us. We all know that a side-walk which 
has been built one or two years may go to pieces. We go to another 
one which has been wearing thirty or forty years. We do not know 
why the one should go all to pieces in two years and the other last 
forty years. I understand from my talk with Mr. Warren that what 
they have been doing is to take up some of these old pavements that 
have stood for many years, and analyze the materials which entered 
into their makeup and then they have tried to reproduce, from 
laboratory tests and examinations, a pavement of exactly the same 
nature. In other words, that their materials will be of such nature 
that we may be assured of the pavement’s long life. Now, if they 
succeed in doing that they certainly will have succeeded in adding a 
valuable pavement for use by roadbuilders in this country. 


FIRST COST NOT SO IMPORTANT AS RESULTS 


“The question of cost on that 12 per cent. grade that we saw to-day 
in Pawtucket has nothing whatever to do with it. There is a street 
where the city has got to put a pavement down—a pavement that will 











* The members of the Massachusetts Highway Association, together with their 
friends and numerous guests from other states, accepted the invitation of the 
Warren Brothers Company, of Boston, Mass., to visit the city of Pawtucket, R. I., 
on May 13, and inspect the bituminous macadam pavement which was laid in that 
ctiy last year. About eighty persons, including street and road highway commis- 
sioners, city and village engineers, commissioners of public works, mayors and 
other officials from Massachusetts and elsewhere were present. Bituminous mac- 
adam was the subject for discussion and the MuNntctpAL JoURNAL AND ENGINEER 
sent a stenographer from New York to take a special report of the discussions at 
this important meeting for the benefit of its readers.—[Ep1ror, 


be clean and not slippery, and that will stand the wear. It makes 
very little difference what that pavement costs, provided they get a 
pavement that will meet all these conditions. If it costs twice as 
much as reported, why, it will then cost less in fifteen or twenty 
years than they have paid out in years past when, after spending all 
that money, they had nothing left. Of course, the question of cost 
with the average road builder under average conditions is one that 
has got to be considered. 


“I have been looking at this matter with a great deal of interest to 
see if it is possible for the road-builders to build a cheaper type of 
road under certain conditions; that is, in certain parts of the 
country, where the stone supply is so scarce, and the price of it when 
put upon the road so great—whether we can by any possible means 
combine that with some kind of a cement, like a bituminous cement 
which the Warren Brothers are making, and thus save the high cost 
of the stone. 

SAND ROADS OF CAPE COD 


“The experiments in this line exactly coincide with some which 
our Commissioner has made on the sand roads of Cape Cod, the 
only difference being that we had used a combination of clay and sand 
for the matrix or the binder, with broken stone instead of bituminous 
cement. They both amount to the same thing in theory, although 
of course, the bituminous cement will probably outlast the other by 
many years. We have built a road there, by putting two inches of 
clay upon sand, three inches of stone on the clay, another inch of 
clay upon the stone, and working the whole mass together and 
thoroughly watering and rolling, and we have made an excellent road 
for those conditions, where the stone has to be carried four miles 
from the railroad station, and has to be transported over one hundred 
miles by rail, and where it has cost $2.50 a ton when it is dropped 
upon the road. Under those conditions we have to get something 
which, united with the stone, will save the high cost of the larger 
amount of stone. There we have accomplished it admirably on a 
road in the wilderness, as it were, where there is but a small amount 
of traffic. I doubt not that this bituminous pavement under certain 
conditions, in cities, with the steep grades, and the heavily traveled 
streets, is going to give us a new pavement which will take the place 
and fill the place much better than will the granite blocks or the 
asphalt or any of the firmer pavements. 


“T must say that after I have looked over the work to-day and 
heard Mr. Warren’s description of the way they have reached the 
conclusions and gone with Mr. Carpenter (City Engineer of Paw- 
tucket, R. I.) in his various studies that he has made in regard to tar 
when it is simply poured into the voids of the ordinary broken stones, 
I feel quite satisfied that the experience which our friends have ob- 
tained through their long years of handling asphalt will enable them 
to give us a bituminous cement which will fill a long needed want.” 


Superintendant of Streets Ross, of Newton, Mass. 


Mr. Charles W. Ross, Superintendent of Streets of Newton, Mass., 
took part in the discussion and said: 

“We have not had so much experience in our city as some others, 
with bituminous macadam in the way of road construction, still, I 
think that we have more miles of bituminous macadam walks than 
other city of our size in the Commonwealth. We have concrete 
sidewalks that have been laid for over twenty years and that are 
in good condition to-day. We have also many miles of concrete 
gutters for carrying off surface water. At the present time we do 
not calculate to pave any gutters in any other way except by putting 
down bituminous macadam. We consider that if the work is well 
done it is the cheapest in the end, and we also believe that if bitu- 
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minous macadam will stand for a gutter at the edge of a street it 
will certainly stand the traffic in the center of the street, because you 
know the gutter of a road is at times subject to a great deal harder 
traffic than any part of the roadbed, because, if a wheel gets out of 


WILL STAND UNDER HEAVIEST TRAFFIC 


the center of the street with a heavy load, the wheel will slide over 
into that concrete gutter, and the road being sidling it throws more 
weight upon that wheel, and hence the gutter gqts the hardest and 
heaviest part of the load. We have never had any trouble at all with 
breaking up. If they are built properly and put together with 
proper material I do not hesitate to say that a good bituminous mac- 
adam surface is as cheap and as durable as anything we can find. 

“T have been very much pleased with the roads we have looked 
at to-day, especially the one on the steep grade. I think that any 
town could afford to borrow the money and pay Io per cent. interest 
on it for the purpose of putting down a surface like that, on a hill of 
that grade, because, a hill like that, the street is sure to wash off 
with the heavy rain, and the dust, when they have a heavy wind, 
blows it off the surface of the road, and, if it did not deteriorate in 
any other way, it goes to pieces so much faster that I think the bitu- 
minous macadam is a great deal cheaper in the end.” 


Mr. Warren Describes Methods of Construction 


Among the addresses given at this meeting was one from George 
C. Warren of Boston. He was called upon unexpectedly to take the 
place of his brother, Mr. Fred J. Warren, who was to have given 
a description of the bituminous macadam pavement, of which he is the 
inventor. After preliminary remarks and a clever story, Mr. War- 
ren said: 

“The bituminous macadam pavement is a combination of the most 
desirable features and principles of the ordinary macadam pavement 
and of the asphalt pavement. Our effort is to combine the desirable 
features of both, for both have very desirable features, and to over- 


come the weak features of both. 
COMBINES THE BEST OF MACADAM AND ASPHALT 


“We endeavor to get the foothold of macadam and to improve on 
the durability of asphalt, and, at the same time, to retain substan- 
tially the smoothness of the asphalt—that is, the general contour of 
surface. The theory on which the construction is based is that of 
using crushed stone of varying sizes in certain definite proportion, 
the sizes varying in proportion so that the finer sizes will fill the 
voids in the coarser and the still finer voids and so on, from the size 
of a stone an inch and a half or two inches in diameter to an impal- 
pable powder. Uniform sized stone will have voids of about 45 per 
cent. Ordinary sand will have voids of about 35 per cent., and the 
most dense sand which can be made by mixing two or more grades, 
will have voids of 25 per cent. We combine the coarse and the fine 
particles, so that the finer will fit into the voids of the coarser, and 
thereby reduce the voids to 10 per cent., getting the maximum density 
of crushed stone. Then these materials, after heating the stone, are 
separated into varying sizes, and brought together in certain accurate 
proportions which have been previously determined upon by labora- 
tory examination and put through a mechanical mixer with a suff- 
cient amount of bituminous cement to thoroughly coat the particles 
and fill all the voids so as to make a perfectly air-tight and water- 
tight concrete. 

HOW THE VOIDS ARE FILLED 


“This void theory can be very clearly illustrated by taking a box of 
any dimension and filling it with bullets or small balls two inches in 
diameter. You get that box full, and you have a certain amount of 
lead, and a certain amount of air in it. Approximately 55 per cent. 
of the contents of the box is lead and 45 per cent. is air or voids. 
You pour into that a lot of half inch bullets, and you will get in a 
certain proportion more of lead, and still you have your box no 
fuller than it was before. You put in a still finer size shot and you 
will have more lead and less voids in the box. So you put in finer 
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and still finer shot until you get down to dust shot, which will pour in 
like water. Then after you have got all your voids filled, you will 
have approximately 90 per cent. of lead and Io per cent. of voids. 


NOT A “TAR MACADAM” PAVEMENT 


“Now our pavement differs from what is commonly known as 
‘tar macadam’ in this. First, the ‘tar macadam’ consists of nearly 
uniform. sized particles of stone of about two to three inches in dia- 
meter, mixed with ordinary gas tar, and mixed when cold with stone 
more or less damp, and each particle of stone having a painting of the 
tar on it. The tar itself has no cementing property—no more cement- 
ing property than stone would have. It has to go through a process 
of manufacture. Limestone goes through a process of manufacture 
in order to make Portland Cement. So coal tar goes through a pro- 
cess of manufacture in order to make bituminous cement. Every 
limestone will not make good Portland cement. The stone must 
have certain characteristics. So it is not every tar that will make a 
proper bituminous cement even under the most approved method of 
manufacture. ‘Tar macadam’” pavements merely consist of particles 
of uniform size, 35 per cent. of their surfaces being merely coated or 
painted with ordinary gas tar. The only cementing property it has is 
that of the tar, which has practically no cementing property in the 
crude state. The point of contact between the two stones is like 
this (illustrating)—the two stones come together like that, and the 
pores are all around like that—a space that you could run a mouse 
through. That gives the greatest possible opportunity for air and 
water to get in around the stone and disintegrate the pavement. Then 
after that is done that coating of stone is rolled and they spread over 
the surface about half an inch of a mixture of sand and tar, which 
levels up the surface and makes temporarily a nice appearing road. 

“The ‘bituminous macadam’ construction, on the other hand, 
consists as I have described of stone of varying sizes, mixed in de- 
finite proportions to get the greatest possible density of stone and 
absolutely filling the voids, and then in a heated condition under 
which the cement is plastic it is raked on the foundation and rolied 
under a heavy road roller, forming, as I have said before, a bitu- 
minous concrete. 

AS TO COST AND DURABILITY 


“In regard to the two questions which your president has asked. 
The first was as to the cost. Now that is a very difficult question 
to answer in general without knowing the particular conditions in 
each case, but in general the cost, allowing a reasonable profit, is 
approximately $2.00 or $2.25 a square yard. Or, I should say, to 
put it as the president asked it, about a dollar a square yard over 
the cost of the macadam road. 

“The other question was as to the durabilty. That depends 
chiefly, assuming that the work is properly done, upon the durability 
of the stone or the ability of the stone itself to withstand the wear, 
our theory being that the stone provides the wearing qualities and the 
bituminous cement binds the stone together, instead of, as in ordinary 
macadam roads, depending upon fine particles of stone, which has 
little or no cementing quality, to bind together coarser particles of 
stone we bind them all together with a waterproof cement, and that 
cement is made so soft and pliable that the possible wear on it from 
abrasion is practically nothing. As the stone wears down, of course, 
the cement would wear with it. We provide the most favorable con- 
dition for durability of the pieces of the stone by cementing them 
together with a plastic bituminous waterproof cement which shuts out 
water and air and provides an electric cushion for the stone. We 
believe that under ordinary conditions it will have a very great dura- 
bility. The nearest that we can show as to practical result is some of 
the very old pavements made with bituminous cement. For instance, 
Massachusetts Avenue, in Washington, was laid in 1873. Instead 
of being laid with crushed stone that was laid with gravel in the 
hap-hazard method of those days, going into any bank and digging 
the gravel and heating it and mixing it with cement. Prof. Dow, 
the Government Inspector of Asphalts and Cements, and one of the 
highest authorities on bituminous construction in this country, very 
heartily indorses our system, and he points to that street and says 
that it has cost less than one cent a square yard per year for repairs.” 
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SHOULD WATER BE SERVED BY MUNICIPALITIES FREE ? 


Considered the Better Method—Supplying Water a Public Function—Advantages of the Free Service— 


Does Not Increase Waste 


By J. W. Keegan * 


THE city of Santa Rosa, Cal., a municipality having nearly 7,000 
inhabitants, has for over five years past operated a municipal water 
works system without charging or collecting a cent for all the water 
furnished to its inhabitants during that time, and has derived no 
revenue or profit therefrom. Furthermore, this policy appears to 
meet the approbation of the inhabitants as a whole. The charge 
having been made that the plan adopted by the city of charging the 
cost of supplying water to its citizens to the property of the tax- 
payers, it necessarily follows that if the charge be true the citizens 
who uphold this plan, are doing injustice. I would not be faithful 
to their interests, were I to permit such a charge to pass unrefuted, 
and so I will, as far as my ability permits, endeavor to sustain the 
affirmative of the question. 

“Is free service the proper and just method of supplying water by 
a municipality?” 

FREE SERVICE THE BETTER METHOD 


Justice is a relative term and I shall not assert that supplying free 
water, under all possible conditions, attains a po-ition of absolute 
justness, but shall merely content myself with endeavoring to show 
that it is a better method of serving this commodity than by the usual 
method of exacting payment therefor from the individuals served. 

Municipalities are organized for the purpose of rendering certain 
services to their inhabitants, that cannot be adequately rendered by 
individuals If any one will take the pains to study the growth of 
municipal functions, he will discover that the powers exercised by 
municipalities a hundred years ago were few in number and simple 
in their nature. In fact the functions exercised at that time related 
almost exclusively to keeping the public peace and to the care of the 
public highways. 

Within the past century (or a little more than a century to be more 
accurate) we have added to the list of institutions supported by the 
municipality the following: Public schools, public hospitals, fire de- 
partments, sewer systems, public libraries, public parks and _ play- 
grounds, and a few other minor institutions. 


GROWTH OF FREE PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 


The history of the development of these functions will show that at 
the time of their first inception they were not supported or main- 
tained at the public expense, but that the individuals who patronized 
them or were directly benefited by their establishment contributed 
towards their maintenance. A person sending his children to school 
paid for the benefits which he received; the owners of goods and 
buildings liable to be destroyed by fire paid the expenses of the fire 
department; hospitals, libraries, and even street lighting were 
primarily paid for by those particularly benefited. 

The reasons for changing the system from that supported by in- 
dividuals to that supported at public expense were that better systems 
could be instituted, that an equality of sacrifice could be secured by 
means of a uniform system of taxation and more important still, the 
benefits of these institutions could be bestowed upon the poorer 
classes of the community who could not, by reason of their poverty, 
avail themselves of the advantages offered. 

The student of the history of the growth of these public institutions 
will be struck with the opposition manifested at the time when it 
was proposed to convert them from quasi-public institutions into 
full fledged free institutions supported solely by taxation. Most of us 
remember hearing our parents relate how indignant many people be- 
came when it was proposed to tax property for the support of the 
schools! “Why should I pay to educate some stranger's child?” 


* Councilman, Santa Rosa, Cal., in California Municipalities for April, 1902. 


Yet time has 
A sim- 


was by many thought to be an unanswerable question. 
answered the question completely, and it is no longer asked. 
ilar question was subsequently propounded when fire departments 
were about to be made a public charge. ‘Why should the land owner 
whose property cannot burn be taxed to protect the property of some 
stranger which is subject to conflagrations?’’ was at one time a most 
pertinent question. In turn these questions have been propounded. 
“Why am I, who have to pay for my own doctor, have to pay for a 
hospital for strangers?’ “Why am I, who own property in town 
but live in the country, taxed to maintain a sewer system?” ‘*Why 
should not those who read books pay for them, instead of asking me 
who can't read to pay taxes to support a library?” 
These questions have all been conclusively answered. 
the duty of the municipality concerns the well-being of its inhab- 
itants. The fundamental purpose of the municipality is to have 
healthy, educated, happy and contented people. To secure this end, 
The rights of property are subordinate to 


It is because 


all means are justifiable. 
the rights of the individual. 

I am now asked the question. ‘Why should I be taxed that some 
stranger may have water to drink, to bathe in and to irrigate his 
This is the identical question, in a new form, that has been 


’ 


lawn?’ 
asked every decade during the past century. 


SUPPLYING WATER A PUBLIC FUNCTION 


My answer is: ‘Because the supplying of water is a public func- 
tion and the cost of exercising a public function should be borne by 
taxation. Let those who think otherwise lay down a rule by which 
public functions may be separated into two classes, one to be sup- 
ported by taxation and the other supported by private contributions. 
Let him who reads this try to formulate such a rule and I predict, 
in the language of the street that ‘he will be up against it.” The 
arguments that can be used against a public water system supported 
by taxation can be used with equal force against the maintenance 
of fire departments, hospitals, sewer systems, libraries, schools and 
parks. 

Mind you, I have assumed that the supplying of water to the in- 
habitants of a city is a proper public function. The discussion of 
that question is foreign to this paper. In this connection, however, 
I wish to suggest to those who believe in the municipal ownership 
of public utilities that the logic of their position must inevitably lead 
them to adopt the same position that I have assumed. I cannot con- 
ceive of a form of municipal ownership without the exercise of a 
public function; nor, as I have stated above, I can’t conceive of a 
possible rule by which it can be determined that the exercise of some 
public functions must be paid for by private contributions, while 
others must be paid for by a system of taxation. 

I furthermore suggest that the municipal ownership of any utility 
is not complete until its operation is paid for by taxation. Other 
forms of municipal ownership are only apologies—halfway stations to 
the full realization of the advantages of public ownership and opera- 
tion. From my standpoint, then, I am correct in asserting that Santa 
Rosa is the only municipality in the state—perhaps in the United 
States—that has a municipal water system owned and operated by 
the public. 


WHAT ARE THE ADVANTAGES OF A FREE WATER SYSTEM ? 


In the first place it is more economical. The cost of accounting and 
collecting is done away with. I have looked over the reports of cities 
having so-called municipal systems and I find that the cost of keeping 


the accounts with consumers and the collection of water rates amount 
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in many instances to over 10 per cent. of the entire operating expense. 
If this could be dispensed with the saving would be very material. 

If this item of expense could be abolished there would be no ques- 
tion but that public operation would be cheaper than private opera- 
tion. 

One of the disadvantages of the rate system is the annoyance 
caused to consumers by the monthly appearance of the collector. 
Very frequently the ordinary householder has no money in the house 
when the collector comes, and it is at least humiliating to ask the col- 
lector to call again. Sometimes it becomes a confession of poverty 
and we should avoid placing our citizens in such a humiliating posi- 
tion. 

Free water, especially in California, is a strong incentive for the 
beautification of our cities. In most cities people hesitate to plant 
flowers, lay out gardens and lawns, knowing that they will be taxed 
in the form of water rates for all such improvements. The poorer 
classes cannot afford such pleasures. With free water none are too 
poor to have beautiful gardens, an abundance of shade and green 
grass. Most of us recognize the civilizing and beneficial effects of 
such things. The value to the community, too, is great, for the place 
becomes more attractive to strangers, it is sought for as a place in 
which to establish homes, the population is increased, real estate 
values advance and prosperous business comes to the merchants and 
trades workers. 

Furthermore, the very poor are benefited, those who would other- 
wise have to use water from shallow wells, the waters of which are 
frequently impure and a source of infectious diseases which some- 
times involve the health of the entire community. Certainly the 
community is a great gainer when all such sources of contagious dis- 
eases are for all time closed. 


WASTE NOT INCREASED 


It has been suggested, however, that free water aggravates the mat- 
ter of waste; that where a person gets something for nothing he will 
use it wastefully. Our experience in Santa Rosa has been, that while 
it is true that there is more waste than should be that the habit of 
wasting water is largely a legacy from the old system of charging for 
water at a stipulated price per month. The average consumer has 
always argued thusly. “I have to pay $2 for water this month and I 
might as well get all that I can. I'll pay for more than T get anyhow.” 
Consequently he has got into those habits of using water not easy to 
break off. Municipalities complain of the wastefulness of consumers 
fully as much as we do. Frugality in the use of water is a matter of 
education and I am sure that we can appeal more effectively to our 
people to be frugal than can cities where charge is made for water. 
The meter system frequently unduly restricts the use of water, so I 
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am sure our system is as good as any in this respect. If we can dis- 
pense with meters we have saved a big item of expense. It is cheaper 
to submit to moderate amount of waste than it is to install and keep 
up a system of meters. 


METHOD INJURES NO ONE 


But let us for a moment consider whether or not any particular 
class of taxpayers are injured by the method of supporting a water 
system by direct taxation. 

At first thought many persons might suggest that the land owner 
would not be benefited, and hence injured by this method. Upon in- 
vestigation, however, it will appear that the land owner is benefited. 
The establishment of a free water system is the same as bestowing a 
free water right to every square foot of soil in the municipality, and, 
as a consequence, the land is made more valuable. We know that in 
many parts of California water is more valuable than land. There 
are many instances where land can not be sold unless the water right 
goes with it. Take two lots, all surrounding conditions being the 
same with each, but one having a free water and the other not, the 
one with the water will be worth much more than the other, a sum 
equal to the principal upon which the cost of obtaining water would 
pay a fair rate of interest. 

To illustrate: A’s lot has free water; B pays ten dollars a year for 
Ten dollars a year is a fair rate of intcrest on $100. A’s lot is 
Two towns one having free 
Public 
institutions, even though supported by taxation always add to land 
values. What would the land of a town be worth that had no 
schools, no police, no fire department, no public institutions? It 
would be worth almost nothing, for who would live there? So the 
land owner will get his money’s worth under a free water system. 

The owner of improvements upon land will also get his taxes re- 
turned, for if he occupies his improvements he gets free water if it is 


water. 
therefore worth $100 more than B’s. 
water and the other not, may be compared in the same way. 


occupied by the tenant he gets increased rent. 

The only man who may be injured is he who pays taxes on per- 
sonal property, and he is no more injured than by a free sewer sys- 
tem. Yet if he be a householder, he has free water, and if his per- 
sonal property is merchandise which he sells, he can shift the burden 
of taxation upon the purchaser and the purchasers of the goods pay 
the merchant's taxes, the same as he pays the merchant's clerk hire. 

After all the real tax payers in a community are those who con- 
sume the products of labor, for taxes are, except those on the bare 
land, eventually shifted upon the shoulders of those who eat, wear 
clothes and pay rent. So in the end those who get free water pay the 
tux, except that paid by the land owner, and he gets added value to 
his land, or increased rent. 


MUNICIPAL TELEPHONES IN AN ENGLISH CITY 


Better Rates Than the Private Company —Guernsey 


Telephones 


WeE have heard a great deal from the officials of the National Tele- 
phone Company and the opponents of municipal telephony generally 
about the folly of public bodies investing the ratepayers’ money in the 
manner so successfully adopted at Glasgow, Tunbridge Wells, and 
other places. But the statements of these gentlemen are very seldom 
supported by figures, and it was with a view to their enlightenment 
and the encouragement of municipalities to persevere in the telephone 
enterprise that we draw attention to the balance-sheet that has just 
been issued by the Guernsey States Telephone Department for the 
year ended December 31st, 1901. An examination of the capital ex- 
penditure, working expenses, reserve fund, etc., will show how silly 
and false were the pretexts advanced for attacking the Corporation of 
Tunbridge Wells at the Local Government Board inquiry recently 
held in the borough. Briefly put, these accounts prove: 

1. That metallic circuit telephone lines can be efficiently construct- 
ed at a cost of £17 8s. each. 


States Telephone Operated at a Profit— Municipal 


Successful 


2. That a profit can be made on an annual average receipt of £2 
19s. 8d. per line, after paying working expenses, interest, and Post 
Office royalty, and putting aside for reserve an amount equal to 1¢ 
per cent. of the capital outlay. 

In support of the first statement we may point out that the capital 
expenditure on construction at Guernsey on the 31st December last 
year was £15,332 3s. 5d. Upon the same date there were 881 lines 
working, exclusive of junction lines, which brings out the cost pet 
line at £17 8s. In addition to the 881 working lines there are about 
100 spare or partially completed lines of a value of at least £800. If 
these were allowed for, the cost per working line would be £16, 9s. 
11d. ; 
In proof of our second assertion, we explain that the total revenue 
from the department for the year was £2,630 6s. od., which makes an 
average revenue per line of £2 19s. 8d. The total capital expenditure 
on lands and buildings has been £17,574 2s. 4d., and the amount which 



































has been set aside out of revenue for depreciation and sinking fund, 
after paying interest, Post Office royalty, and all working expenses, 
is £1;752 8s. Id., equivalent to nearly 10 per cent. Notwithstanding 
this outlay, there was a profit made during the year of £117 IIs. 2d. 

As these accounts are of exceptional interest just now we reproduce 
them in full: 


DR. LIABILITIES 


To capital account— £ s. d. £ s. d. 
Advances from State..... 19,085 oO Oo 

To reserve account for depreciation 1,482 I1 9 

To capital sinking fund account.. 269 16 4 





To sundry creditors, viz.: 


On stores account ........ 75 #15 It 
On construction account ... 70a & er 
On royalty account ........ 4 16 5 
For expenses and generally 29 4 6 219 10 O 


To profit and loss account :— 
Net profit for the year ended 
31st December, 1901 ... 117 «bY 


tN 


Less loss to 31st December, 1900 
re woewesckQoe 10) 6 
To adjustment account being calls 
for one quarter ended 
3Ist December, 1900, not 
included in revenue ac- 
count. for 1900. .241 15 8 79 3 £10 
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CR. ASSETS 


By Construction Account, viz. : 
1. Land and permanent build- 
WIGS aoe eo a oreo 224% 35 II 
2. Works completed and 














in course of construction 15,292 3 8 
3. Expenses incurred in 
connection with Nos. 1 
ENCE DP oreo tersenala rats 39 19 Q 
17,574 2 4 
‘or stores ont Wand .ch cc cadecen ss 705 9 0 
TROP COO Sirs ced ier cerhag ero haere wterecet ea 133 9 10 
POs SEAHONELY  -cacecinwincdiixeesrwewe ny 
870 6 I 
By office fumnittre: 2.2 ceaccnnes 2s 100 10 2 
By stindry debtors <..0c.0050 es 1336 8 8 
By sundry debtors for calls, one 
quarter to 31st Dec. .. 287 19 6 
———_—-—— 424 8 2 
By 17 Guernsey 3 p. c. State bonds 
GE COSEr 3.2 aatcc a edna aa os 1,700 O O 
By cash at bankers on deposit ac- 
CCUM ws testa nes 66 oO II 
By cash at bankers on current ac- 
COUNE oleae ie aeucee cin S53 35 «4 
IBY Cash-in) Wand) cx. asceniarares 7 a. 
425 18 8 
21,095 5 5 
REVENUE ACCOUNT 
DR. EXPENDITURE 
1901.—December 31. 
To Working expenses— £ Ss: -&: £ s. d. 


Salaries of operators...... 405 Su. EI 
Riek ONE Gisseriniaoess 1100 3 8 
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Instrument repairs ......... 98 I 10 
ee 21 19 8 
Way-leave rentals ........ 2 2 -2 
Written off tools account... 14 16 7 





To office expenses— 














SAMIAO OSes oro Heras tot ee 12 17 6 
Books and _ stationery 84 19 9 
MOStAgeS: soo oc deca s aia 22 0 5 
Written off furniture a/c.... 5 5 10 
245 3 6 
To general expenses— 
Management <2... cc. sacs. 55 5 5 
Rents, rates, gas, etc........ 42 14 8 
Interest on capital ........ 4245 2 8 
Post Office royalty ........ 251 4 5§ 
Commission on public tele- 
ephone receipts ....... 24 6 lf 
Repairs to premises ..... 15 19 9 
Auditors’ feés ....6...02. 7 43-9 
Baw CHASES ooo occsalesca Y <2 96 
aemenen 833 10 I 
To depreciation 4 per cent. on 
amount charged to con- 
struction account, calcu- 
lated monthly .......... 628 9 ¥V 
To capital Sinking Fund Accoun: 
I per cent on the amount 
charged to Construction 
Account — calculated 
MICHONNED - cr scc assess $7 2 § 
785 12 2 
To balance being net profit for 
Ca Ce) ne ae See iy I 2 
2,630 6 9 
CR. RECEIPTS 
December 31, 190I. 
By Revenue Receipts, viz:. £ s. d. £ $n, 
From public telephones .... 1&8 9g 3 
From exchange rentals ..... 1,279 6 4 
From private rentals ....... 41 10 oO 
From sundry rentals ....... a 
Brour calla. (cass cece esas, BOSS 1 
From advertisements ...... a 4 -@ 
ProntishittS 2.2... ccesvess 1 18 2 
BVOUM SACS. ocak ares aac: 1 6 4 
2,588 13 II 
By interest on deposit account.... £3 10 2 
By interest on State bonds...... 38 2 «8 





41 12 10 





£2,630 6 9g 


Generally speaking, the State telephones at Guernsey are ‘“boom- 
ing.’ Compared with the preceding twelve months, there has been 
an increase in the number of lines of 202. The mileage of overhead 
metallic circuit wires has increased by 158, and the underground 
mileage by 8%. The average number of subscribers and public tele- 
phone connections per day (excluding Sunday) was 1,170, an in- 
crease of 366, and the average number of connections for subscribers 
and public telephone per day (excluding Sunday) was 2.1, an in- 
crease of .6. The calls totalled 379,342, an increase of 122,204. The 
number of subscribers on the various tariffs at the end of the year 
were: No. 1 (£1 10s. per annum and td. per call), 678, an increase 
of 119 on the preceding year; No. 2 (£5 per annum and 3,200 calls 
without further payment), 39, an increase of 15; No. 3 tariff (£2 5s. 
and “4d. per call), 53, an increase of 30—The Municipal Journal, 
London. 
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NEW YORK’S NEW “ASPHALT SPECIFICATIONS 


The Binder Course—The Pavement Mixtures—Refined Asphalt—The Wearing Surface—Laying the Pavement—When 
Rock Asphalt Is Used —General Requirements 


THe new Administration has finally revised the specifications re- 
lating to asphalt pavements in New York City. About six months 
ago a movement was set on foot in New York to revise the specifi- 
cations relating not only to asphalt, but all other forms of pavement 
used in New York City. The Engineering Editor of THe Muni- 
CIPAL JouRNAL, who has had a long and extended experience in al! 
classes of paving, besides the benefit of several years abroad, was 
called in as an expert, to assist in the revision of the old specifi- 
The work was completed a few days ago and given to the 
As there bas been so much discussion about the asphalt 


cations. 
public. 
question, we reproduce, for the benefit of our readers, those clauses 
referring particularly to asphalt pavements, which read as follows: 
THE BINDER COURSE 

Asphalt Pavement.—The proper shall consist of a 
binder course of one inch in thickness and a wearing surface—- 
inches thick and equal to the Pavement Mixture hereinafter de- 


pavement 


scribed. 

Binder Course.—The binder shall be composed of suitable clean 
broken stone passing a 1!4-inch screen, not more than 10 per cent. 
of which shall pass a No. to screen. The stone will be heated in 
suitable appliances, not higher than 325 degrees Fahrenheit and then 
thoroughly mixed by machine with asphaltic cement equivalent 
in composition to that hereinafter set forth, at 300 degrees to 325 
degrees Fahrenheit, in such proportion as shall be acceptable to the 
engineer. 

The binder must be hauled to the work and spread while hot upon 
the foundation to such thickness that after being immediately com- 
pacted by ramming and rolling until it is cold, its depth shall be at 
no place less than one inch and its upper surface shall be parallel 
to the surface of the pavement to be laid. Upon this binder course 
must be laid the wearing surface, or pavement proper. 


The Pavement Mixture 

The pavement mixer for the wearing surface shall be composed 
of: 1, Asphaltic cement (refined asphalt, heavy petroleum oil or 
liquid asphalt). 2, Clean, sharp sand. 3,Finely powdered inorganic 
dust. 

(a.) Asphalt.—-The term asphalt shall be construed to signify 
any natural (mineral) bitumen, liquid or solid, which is adhesive, 
viscous, ductile and elastic, or which becomes adhesive, viscous, 
ductile and elastic on the application of heat. Said natural bitumen 
may be either in a state of purity or in admixture with native, non- 
bituminous matter. 

(b.) Refined Asphalt.—The refined asphalt shall be obtained by 
refining crude asphalt until the product is homogeneous and free 
from water. Such crude and refined asphalt shall be in all respects 
satisfactory to the engineer. Not less than 60 per cent. of the pure 
bituminous matter of the refined asphalt shall be soluble in boiling 
Pennsylvania petroleum naphtha (boiling points, 40 degrees to 60 
degrees Centigrade) or, if the refined asphalt does not contain 60 
per cent. of its pure bituminous matter thus soluble but is  satis- 
factory in other respects, the deficiency may be supplied by fluxing 
the refined asphalt in such manner and with such percentage of 
liquid, viscous asphalt, complying in all respects with the test enu- 
merated in paragraph (c), as the Engineer may require. 

HEAVY PETROLEUM OIL 

(c.) Heavy Petroleum Oil.—Heavy petroleum oil if used in the 
manufacture of the asphaltic cement as hereinafter described, shall 
be a petroleum from which the lighter oils have been removed by 
distillation’ without cracking, until it has a specific gravity of 18 
degrees to 22 degrees Beaumé and the following properties: (1.) 
Flash test not less than 300 degrees Fahrenheit. (The flash test 
shall be taken in a New York State closed oil tester). (2.) Fire 
test not less than 350 degrees Fahrenheit. (3.) No appreciable 


amount of light oils or matter volatile under 250 degrees Fahhren- 
heit. (4.) Matter volatile at 350 degrees Fahrenheit in 24 hours, 
less than 8 per cent. (The test for ‘“‘matter volatile at 350 degrees 
Fahrenheit” shall be made with approximately 50 grams of oil, in an 
open flat bottom, cylindrical dish 2% inches in diameter and 13 
inches high. The thermometer shall be applied so as to register 
the temperature of the soil). (5.) It shall be free from coke and 
any manner or form of adulteration. . 

Liquid asphalt, maltha, or any other softening agent fulfilling 
the above tests and approved by the Engineer, may be used in place 
of heavy petroleum oil. 

(d.) Asphaltic Cement.—When refined asphalt is not already 
of the proper consistency, an asphaltic cement shall be prepared 
by fluxing refined asphalt with heavy petroleum oil or other approved 
softening agent, complying with the above specifications, at a tem- 
perature between 250 degrees and 350 degrees Fahrenheit and in 
such proportion as to produce an asphaltic cement of a consistency 
to be determined by the Engineer. As soon as the fluxing agent is 
added the entire mass shall be agitated by an air blast or other suit- 
able appliance and the agitation continued until a homogeneous 
cement is produced. The asphaltic cement must never be heated 
to a temperature exceeding 350 degrees Fahrenheit. If asphaltic 
cement containing over Io per cent. of foreign material is kept in 
storage, it must be thoroughly agitated when used, as must also all 
dipping kettles while in use. 

(e.) Sand.—The sand to be used shall be hard grained, mod- 
erately sharp and clean, not containing more than one per cent. of 
clay or loam. On sifting the whole shall pass a ten mesh screen, 
twenty per cent. shall pass an 80 mesh screen, and at least seven 
per cent. shall pass a 100 mesh screen. 

(f.) Inorganic Dust.—The inorganic dust shall be finely pow- 
dered carbonate of lime, granite, quartz, or other inorganic dust 
approved by the Engineer. Such inorganic dust must be of such a 
degree of fineness that the whole of it shall pass a 30 mesh screen, 
and at least 66 per cent. a 200 mesh screen. 

THE WEARING SURFACE 

(g.) Wearing Surface Mixture—The materials complying with 
the above specifications shall be mixed in proportions by weight, de- 
pending upon their character. These proportions will be determined 
by the Engineer, but the percentage of matter soluble in carbon bi- 
sulphide in any pavement mixture shall not be less than 9% nor more 
than 12 per cent. If the proportions of the mixture are varied in any 
manner from those specified, the mixture will be condemned, its 
use will not be permitted, and, if already placed on the street it will 
be removed and replaced by proper materials at the expense of the 
Contractor. 

The sand and the asphaltic cement will be heated separately to 
approximately 325 degrees Fahrenheit. The stone dust shall be 
mixed, while cold, with the hot sand. The asphaltic cement will then 
be mixed with the sand and stone dust, at the required temperature 
and in the proper proportion in a suitable apparatus so as to effect a 
thoroughly homogeneous mixture. Sand boxes and asphalt gauges 
shall be weighed in the presence of inspectors as often as may be 
desired and samples of any of the materials used shall be supplied 
to the inspector of asphalt at any time, and the engineer or his rep- 
resentative shall have access to all branches of the work at any time. 

LAYING THE PAVEMENT 

(h.) Laying the Pavement.—The above described materials 
shall be mixed in the determined proportions in a standard asphalt 
mixer and carried to the street at a temperature ranging from 250 
degrees to 325 degrees Fahrenheit and spread upon the binder to such 
a depth as will insure a thickness of 2 inches after ultimate compres- 
sion. This compression will be attained by first smoothing the sur- 
face with a hand roller, or a light steam roller, after which hydraulic 
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cement shall be swept over it, when the rolling will be continued with 
a ten ton roller until no impression is made upon the surface. A 
space of 12 inches next the curb shall be coated with asphaltic cement 
and the same ironed into the pavement with hot smoothing irons. 


Rock Asphalt 


Should any of the rock asphalts be used, the material shall be a 
natural bituminous limestone or sandstone or a mixture of the two 
and shall be prepared and laid in the following manner: 

The lumps of rock, after being mixed in the proper proportions 
shall be finely crushed and pulverized, and the powder passed through 
a 20 mesh sieve. In case of the use of any asphaltic limestone, or of 
a mixture of an asphaltic limestone and an asphaltic sandstone, 
nothing whatever shall be added to or taken from the powder ob- 
tained by grinding the natural bituminous rock. Should it be pro- 
posed to use an asphaltic sandstone only, which contains more than 
g per cent. of natural bitumen, of such a consistency that the re- 
sulting pavement would prove too soft to sustain traffic, the material, 
if satisfactory in other respects, should be made to conform with the 
requirements of Section 21, by the addition of inorganic dust, in 
such manner and in such proportion as the Engineer may direct. 
The powder shall contain from 9 to 12 per cent. of natural bitumen. 
This powder shall be heated in a suitable apparatus to 200 degrees 
or 250 degrees Fahrenheit and must be brought to the ground at a 
temperature of not less than 180 degrees Fahrenheit in carts made 
for the purpose, and carefully spread as specified for refined asphalt 
pavement, to such depth that after having received its ultimate com- 
pression it will have a thickness of 2% inches when laid on con- 


crete. When the foundation is other than concrete it shall be laid 
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on a one-inch binder course as heretofore described, and the net 
thickness of the rock asphalt wearing surface after compression, 
shall be 2 inches. The surface shall be rendered perfectly even by 
tamping, smoothing and rolling with heated appliances of approved 
design. 
General Requitements 

The materials complying with the above specifications shall be 
mixed in such proportions and within such limits, by weight, depend- 
ing on their character, as shall be determined by the Engineer, but 
whatever may be the character of the asphalt, or of the asphaltic 
cement used, the pavement obtained must and shall conform to the 
following general requirements. The pavement when laid shall not 
be so soft as to be unfit for travel on the hottest days of summer, nor 
so hard as to disintegrate from the effects of frost. It shall contain 
no water nor appreciable amount of light oils, nor matter volatile at 
a temperature of 250 degrees Fahrenheit. It shall yield when 
extracted with bisulphide of carbon and after the evaporation of 
the solvent, not less than 9% nor more than 12 per cent. (except 
in the case of rock asphalt when the limit shall be as established 
in Sec. 22) of pure bituminous matter, of which bituminous matter 
not less than 65 per cent. shall be soluble in boiling Pennsylvania 
petroleum naphtha, boiling points 40 degrees to 60 degrees Centi- 
grade. All of the mineral matter shall pass a ten mesh per linear 
inch sieve, and not less than 18 per cent. shall pass a 100 mesh per 
linear inch sieve, while the remainder shall be graduated between 
these limits. If rock asphalt be used the same shall be laid in ac- 
cordance with Sec. 22. 

In case of repairs, it shall be required that such repairs be made 
with a pavement mixture equal to the above described. 


MUST TAX THE FRANCHISES 
By Our Special Correspondent 


THE Supreme Court of the State of Nebraska has issued a perem- 
tory writ of mandamus compelling the City Council of Omaha to 
reconvene as a board of equalization and equalize the assessments of 
the street railway, water, gas, telephone and electric light companies 
so as to tax the franchises. This order is the result of a bitterly con- 
tested legal battle precipitated by the action of the council, when, 
while acting as a board of equalization it refused to hear evidence 
proffered by the Omaha Real Estate Exchange for the purpose ot 
showing the real value of the franchised corporation properties. Com- 
plaint was made by the exchange that the corporations were escaping 
with assessments which represented only about 10 per cent. of the 
actual value of their properties while real and personal property of 
individuals was being assessed at 40 per cent. of its value. The 
equalization board received the complaints, fixed a time for hearing 
on them, and then adjourned sine die before that time came. Then 
the Real Estate Exchange went to the Supreme Court and applied 
for the writ which was issued. 

In the hearing on the application for the writ the corporation at- 
torneys, six of the ablest lawyers in the city of Omaha, endeavored to 
convince the court that the writ, if issued, would be nugatory, be- 
cause, they argued, the 40 per cent. basis to which the petitioners 
wanted the corporation assessments raised was illegal for the reason 
that the law specifically says that ‘“‘all property be assessed at its fair 
value.” On this point, the court, in allowing the writ, said: 

“The statute requires that all property be assessed at its fair value, 
but this does not prevent the Board of Equalization from equalizing 
assessments when property in general in the city has been assessed at 
a certain percentage of its fair value and upon complaint that the 
property or franchise of a person or corporation is assessed at a less 
proportion of its value than the percentage of value employed as a 
basis for assessing the property in general in the city, the board may 
equalize assessments by raising the assessment complained of to the 
same proportion of value at which property in general in the city is 
assessed.” 

Another argument made by the corporation lawyers was that the 
assessments, as left by the board of equalization, were fair for the 
reason that a section of the revenue act of Nebraska provides that 
the assessor shall deduct the amount of the corporate indebtedness 


from the actual value of the shares of stock to determine what shall 
be assessed as capital stock. This section of the revenue act the court 
holds unconstitutional and void, saying: 

“The constitution (section 1, article ix) provides: “The legislature 
shall provide such revenue as may be needful by levying a tax by 
valuation so that every person and corporation shall pay a tax in pro- 
portion to the value of his, her or its property and franchises, the 
value to be ascertained in such manner as the legislature shall direct. 

“This provision of the constitution does not allow the indebtedness 
of individuals or corporations to be deducted from the true value of 
property or franchises in determining the value of such property and 
franchises for taxation, and if the ‘““manner” of assessment prescribed 
by the legislature when strictly pursued would result in so doing and 
would not result in levying a tax “by valuation so that every person 
and corporation shall pay a tax in proportion to the value of his, 
her or its property and franchises” it violates the constitution and is 
so far invalid.” 

The decision of the court, which compels the city councilmen to 
act for the people rather than for the corporations, has been hailed 
with delight by the citizens of Omaha, who for years have not only 
been paying exorbitant prices for water, gas, electricity and other ser- 
vices, but have been the victims of an inequitable taxation, in which 
the public service corporations have been shirkers. 

The Real Estate Exchange, which in this matter represents all of 
the taxpayers of Omaha, insists that the five public service corpora- 
tions ought to be assessed at about $5,000,000, whereas the total as 
passed by the board of equalization is only $1,800,000. The tax levy 
of the city for the year 1902, which should have been made months 
ago, is tied up by injunction until the Council carries out the order 
of the Supreme Court. 

Pursuant to the mandate of the court the Council is now in session 
as a board of equalization, and is hearing evidence on the value of 
the public service properties and franchises. It has already raised 
the assessment of the electric light company from $117,500 to $175,- 
ooo, and that of the telephone company from $109,310 to $175,000, but 
the greatest increase, it is expected, will be made in the assessments of 
the street railway, gas and water companies, which are yet to be acted 
upon. 
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CITY PLANS AND PARKS 

THERE is no instance, perhaps, where the old adage, “‘fools rush in 
where angels fear to tread,” is more applicable than when a man— 
any man—undertakes to establish a plan which shall be strictly fol- 
lowed for fifty years or more, in the development of the whole or any 
part of a municipality. Every city, town and village has one or more 
individuals who is willing to take upon himself the responsibility of 
laying out such a plan for the development of the city. Unfortunately 
for the rest of humanity there is no way in which the results of this 
person’s foolhardiness can be heaped upon his own head and the in- 
nocent saved from punishment. It is with the hope that the citation 
of one marked instance will serve as a warning to those in authority 
in various municipalities of this country, that we call attention to the 
example set by William Penn in his plan of: the City of Philadelphia. 
Friend William had a theory as to how a city should be laid out. With 
Quaker-like precision, his descendants and the citizens of the Quaker 
City have followed his directions, and with unfortunate results. His 
plan had one good feature, but that one has not been followed at all 
systematically, while the least desirable one has been perpetuated. 

The most striking characteristic in Penn’s scheme was the large 
amount of open ground deemed necessary for the development of 
If this part of his scheme had been as faithfully carried 


park area. 
Philadelphia to-day would have two hundred and 


out as the other, 
eighty small parks instead of the forty-five now owned by the city, 
and the work of an association for the development of small parks 
would be uncalled for. This, the most important specification of the 
original plan, was long ago forgotten, and no attempt was made to 
carry it into effect until less than twenty years ago. This has been a 
consequences of which are almost beyond the 
If ever the original scheme 


sin of omission, the 
power of the civic authorities to remedy. 
is carried out it will be at the expense of millions of dollars. 

The evil consequences incident to the carrying out of the other por- 
tion of Penn's scheme is only too evident to those interested. The 
main feature of this related to the development of the streets. His 
idea was to have straight streets and square blocks, without a curve, 
or a diagonal. It has been perpetuated in the public’s mind, and is as 
little recognized as an evil by the present generation as it was by its 
author. It is commonly known as the “grid-iron” This idea 
has been carried out with unremitting perseverance, chafing when it 
has met natural roads of travel too well settled to be vacated, but, 
throwing its severe mantle of unloveliness over its roads, using them 
as the basis for new squares on squares. The most striking example 


system. 
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of this instance is found in the development of Broad street. Unlike 
the- lovely, rolling, winding course of the Old York Road, Broad 
Street has been projected by the unthinking engineer along its un- 
bending progress, following the unattractive, straight line, without 
apparent end or object. 

It is too late for Philadelphia to profit much by the broader intel- 
ligence of the present time, but it is possible that other cities and 
towns may learn something from her misfortune. The greatest evil 
of this scheme has not been experienced simply in the undeviating 
lines which have been followed in the laying out of the streets.. Asa 
matter of fact, it has been the smallest part of it. The engineer in his 
crazy effort to follow rigid lines and grades, has ruthlessly destroyed 
some of the most attractive features. He has brought all things to a 
common level. The beauty of the trees, the rise of a slight grade, 
the unevenness and picturesqueness of the land, has apparently been 
a source of annoyance to him, and he has sought to reduce it all to 
the commonplace, for the sake of securing an even grade. The beauty 
of the great forest trees has had no charms for him and they have 
been recklessly destroyed as new streets have been laid out and old 
ones extended. 

This iconoclast of civic beauty forgets that winding, curving streets 
are far more picturesque than straight ones, and that they are particu- 
larly more delightful for residences, whether for the employed or un- 
employed. Curving and diagonal streets give much greater opportu- 
nity for diversity of architecture than straight ones. It is under- 
stood, of course, that main thoroughfares or avenues should be 
straight, and that the main business streets are better if they are 
straight, although there are some notable exceptions to this rule to 
be found among both American and Foreign cities. There is not only 
no need for a man’s home being located on a straight avenue, but it 
will be more attractive if it is not. One object of the existence of the 
City Parks Association of Philadelphia is to correct the evil which has 
so Jong dominated in the development of the city. Fortunately for 
this association it finds in Mr. George S. Webster, Chief of the Bu- 
reau of Surveys, of Philadelphia, one who is more than willing to 
co-operate in an endeavor to correct this evil. 

A part of the mission of THE MunicipaL JourNAL is not only to 
show the good ideas and plans that are adopted by other cities, but 
also the bad ones that are in operation. We consider that in this in- 
stance, where the unfortunate part of Penn’s scheme has been per- 
petuated by Philadelphia, there is an excellent opportunity for other 
municipalities to learn a valuable lesson. It ought tosave them large 
expense, because it gives an excellent description of how not to do it. 
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THE FENDERLESS CAR 


No sane person living in large cities, desires to go back to the 
horse car stage of existence. As a means of rapid transit the trol- 
ley car is infinitely superior to its predecessor; but there are some 
things in connection with the modern electric car which we could 
dispense with; we refer to the frequency with which 
men, women and children, are run down and killed or maimed for 
life. These accidents and fatalities, in most cases, could be pre- 
vented if greater care were exercised by the motorman, and if the 
cars were equipped with modern fenders to insure greater safety to 
the unlucky pedestrians. 

We wish to call attention particularly to the non-use of suitable 
car fenders upon several lines within the limits of Greater New York. 
Of the sixteen lines of the Metropolitan Street Railway Company 
and its connections, five are not equipped with car fenders. These 
happen to be lines where the danger is the greatest, and therefore, 
where the need of car fenders is greatest. They are Broadway, 
Columbus Avenue, Lexington Avenue, Third Avenue, and the Union 
Railroad. 

According to newspaper reports, where names and dates have 
been given, more than sixty people have been killed outright by 
fenderless electric cars within the past five years, in Greater New 
York. Why this unnecessary loss of life? Why should a great 
corporation be permitted to kill our citizens at the rate of one a 
month, regardless of the protests of a few people who take an inter- 
est in the matter? 
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If it is desirable to have fenders on any of the cars why not on all 
of them? It is said that fenders cannot be used on Broadway and a 
number of other lines, because they take up so much room and 
seriously interfere with the traffic. The more people there are on the 
street the greater the need of fenders. They are placed on the cars 
to protect life, and we maintain that it is much better to save lives, 
even at the expense of interfering with traffic on these congested 
streets, than it is to leave the fenders off and sacrifice lives at the 
rate of one a month, not to mention the numerous accidents which 
do not prove fatal. 

As a matter of fact, there is no truth in the statement that the 
fenders cannot be used on the cars running on Broadway and other 
lines, because they impede the traffic. The best evidence of this is 
that fenders are used where there is just as much traffic as there is 
on Broadway, and where there are just as many lives placed in 
jeopardy. But is true that fenders cannot be used on 
3roadway there is no reason why they shorid not be used on Third 
Avenue, because many of the Third Avenue cars run over the same 
streets, and in some cases, on the same tracks where the Metropoli- 
tan cars are using a fender. As, for instance, in the Bowery, Am- 
sterdam Avenue, One Hundred and Twenty-fifth Street, and a num- 
ber of other streets in the city. 

Fenders are often made useless because they are not kept in re- 
pair. The managers of the Metropolitan road contend that they 
cannot afford to keep the fenders in good repair as the expense is 
so great. Everyone considers this corporation a money maker, and 


even. if it 


we doubt if it would care to be looked upon in any other light, and 
for this reason it seems rather heartless to offer the excuse that it 
cannot afford to keep its fenders in perfect repair even though it 
means the saving of several lives a year. The company is not obliged 
to keep them in repair and therefore it shirks its duty. This is a mat- 
ter which should receive the earnest attention of Boards of Alder- 
men in every city, as the evil exists not alone in New York. 


, 
TO INVESTICATE THE TELEPHONE 


Tue Board of Aldermen, of New York, recently passed a resolu- 
tion, introduced by Alderman Walkley, of the Borough of Brook- 
lyn, which will interest aldermanic bodies thoughout the country. 
The resolution introduced is as follows: 

“Whereas, The telephone in recent years has come into quite gen- 
eral use and is now considered a necessity in commercial and mercan- 
tile houses, and is in demand in industrial commerce, professional 
and domestic life, and 

“Whereas, The City of New York, with its large population and 
its vast commercial and manufacturing interests, presents a most 
promising field for the operation and extension of this system, and 

“Whereas, Complaints arise on every hand from varied interests 
and varied citizens as to the excessive charges made for the service 
rendered and for the lack of uniform rates throughout the city, and 

“Whereas, We have learned that the tolls for the use of the tel- 
ephone in the City of New York are considerably higher than in 
other cities of a lesser population, be it 

“Resolved, By the Board of Aldermen of the City of New York, 
that a special committee of five be appointed to make a thorough 
investigation of the breadth and scope of the charters and fran- 
chises under or by which the telephone system of this city is con- 
ducted; to ascertain the amount of taxes paid to the city by the cor- 
poration controlling the telephone system; the amount paid by the 
city in its various departments for telephone service; the total num- 
ber of telephones used by the city in each borough thereof, and also 
to investigate the amount received by the city for the use of the 
various subways in which telephone wires are placed, and to devise 
or suggest some fair, equitable and legal plan by which the amount 
paid by the City of New York and its citizens for telephone ser- 
vice can be materially reduced; and to endeavor to establish uni- 
form telephone rates throughout the entire city. 

“Resolved, That for the purpose of carrying out the intent of the 
above resolution said committee be, and hereby is, empowered to 
subpoena witnesses to take testimony, under oath, and is directed 
to make a special-report on its investigations and conclusions to this 
body on or before January 1, 1903.” 
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The City of Chicago made a similar investigation some months 
ago and it would not be a bad idea for cities throughout the country 
to carefully examine various telephone franchises under which tele- 
phone companies are operating. City officials are, as a rule, alto- 
gether too careless in seeing that corporations live up to the terms of 
their franchises, in consequence of which the general public is the suf- 
ferer. There is an opportunity here for some wide awake mayor or 
alderman to distinguish himself by being more diligent in the dis- 
charge of his duties and conserving the interest of the taxpayers as 
well as the general public. 


= 
NEW YORK CITY’S FRANCHISE TAX LAW VALID 


SOMETIME ago Judge Robert Earl, a distinguished lawyer of this 
state, and for many years a Judge of the Court of Appeals, was 
appointed by order of the Supreme Court, referee in the matter of the 
Franchise Tax Law of 1889, passed through the influence of Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt. In the early part of last month he rendered his 
report sustaining the tax in all particulars except one. It seems 
that the State Tax Commission, in valuing special franchises as 
real estate, assessed them at their full value. It was shown that in 
no county in the State is real estate assessed at full value. In the 
findings of Judge Earl he asserts that the valuations fixed by the 
State Tax Commission upon special franchises should bear the same 
relation to the full value as now practiced in the different counties 
by the local assessors in assessing real estate. For instance, the 
Metropolitan Street Railroad of New York was assessed at full value, 
the amount being $70,100,940. Under Judge Earl’s decision the 
total valuation will be on a 67 per cent basis or $46,967,930, as real 
estate in New York County is assessed at 67 per cent. of the full 
value. 

This part of the decision is really no victory for the corporation 
attorneys, because the State’s attorneys for the past two years have 
conceded that special franchises should not be assessed at full value, 
but at the percentage of local value adopted in the different counties 
in assessing real estate. Upon this basis, during the past year, an 
agreement has been reached between the Attorney General’s Depart- 
ment and the corporations in Buffalo, Rochester and Albany, and 
the Telephone and Telegraph Companies in New York City, where- 
by they have paid their tax under the special franchise tax law. 

The corporations, however, intend to carry the question of the 
constitutionality of this law through the State Courts and possibly to 
the United States Supreme Court, if the Court of Appeals decides 
against it. In that case it will be several years before this litigation 
will be finished. 

In the argument before Judge Earl it was held that the Franchise 
Tax Law was unconstitutional as being in ‘conflict with that pro- 
vision of the State Constitution which guarantees home rule. Sec- 
tion 2 of Article X provides: “All city, town and village officers 
whose election or appointment is not provided for by this Consti- 
tution, shall be elected by the electors of such cities, towns or vil- 
lages, or of some division thereof, or appointed by such authorities 
thereof, as the Legislature shall designate for that purpose.” 

Judge Earl contends that the question in every case arising under 
the home rule provision is, “Has the Legislature taken away from 
officers elected or appointed in the locality, any function essential 
to home rule? If it has, this act must be condemned; if it has not, 
the act must stand.” He points out that the franchises taxed under 
the act were never before taxed, and that, while they were property, 
they were not so specified that they could be assessed or taxed; that 
these franchises were intangible property, having no precise cir- 
cumscribed status; that the Legislature in this act made this property 
taxable, and permitted its assessment by the State Board of Tax 
Commissioners, and that while the tangible property used in the 
streets in connection with these franchises was before assessable by 
local assessors, still, taking the assessment of the two kinds of prop- 
erty from the local assessors is not a substantial violation of the 
rights of local self-government. The act is not “such a clear vio- 
l:t10n of the home rule provision of the State Constitution as author- 
izes any court to pronounce it invalid on that ground.” Judge 
Earl further contends that the special franchise tax does not vio- 
late the Federal Constitution by impairing the obligation of con- 
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tracts; that the act 1s practicable and workabl:; and that there is 
nothing in the general objections to the assessment made under it to 
show their illegibility or invalidity. 

The reasons set forth by Judge Earl are perfectly sound and while, 
of course, it is impossible to say whether his decision will be upheld 
or not by the superior courts, his presentation of the case is as strong 
as could be made. 


¢ 
TO ABOLISH THE CAUSE OF NEW YORK’S WASTE 


Tue Merchants’ Association of New York City, has presented a 
plan to Mayor Low by means of which a large amount of the waste 
of public funds will be abolished. The Association proposes to 
undertake work that will, First, analyze and classify all the conditions 
properly within the scope of the city’s business management ; Second, 
devise a system of records, reports, estimates, accounts and audit 
upon the principles employed in the management of railroads, large 
manufacturing plants, and similar business enterprises; Third, move 
for legislation to give effect to such a system and compel adherence 
to its essentials by successive administrations. 

Mayor Low heartily indorses the proposition of the Association 
and answers the question why the Administration cannot perform 
this work itself. ‘The answer is a two-fold one,” said Mayor Low, 
“First, because no funds are at command for the purpose; and, 
Second, because everybody connected with the city government is 
so busy with his own proper work, that his attention cannot be 
diverted to an undertaking of this sort. I think such an inquiry, 
under the auspices of your Association, would be well under way 
before authority could be had to make it in any official way. I think, 
also, that the results of an outside inquiry, in such a matter as this, 
might be more likely to meet with general acceptance than if the 
inquiry were looked upon as identified with one particular adminis- 
tration.” 

This effort of the Association demonstrates very clearly how use- 
ful an organization, which is made up of business men, may become 
to any city in properly administrating its affairs. Boards of Trade, 
Chambers of Commerce, and similar organizations now doing work 
in various municipalities, can extend their usefulness by the per- 
formance of work similar to the above, provided it can be done in a 
non-partisan way. We feel confident that the average city adminis- 
tration will be glad to co-operate with any body which has a similar 
purpose in view. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
ao SSS 


One of the public playgrounds in Kansas City is to be fitted with 
a shower bath for children. This is the work of the Athanzum, a 
woman’s club of that city. This is a good example for other cities 
to follow. 

e 

Street Commissioner McClintock, of Rochester, N. Y., proposes 
to put a stop to the emptying of ashes and rubbish in the alleys or 
streets. He has entered upon a crusade against this evil and is de- 
termined to fine every person detected in disobeying the ordinance 
prohibiting this practice. 


Pittsburgh is one of the few large cities which has no public baths. 
There has been considerable agitation about the subject, but for 
some reason, the Council Committee having the matter in charge has 
not found time to act upon the matter. It seems strange that a 
city which has so many privileges for the public to enjoy should be 
slow in installing free public baths. A public bath should precede 
a public library. 

£ 

The new Superintendent of the Albany Water Works is reported 
to have said, “I won't leave a Democrat in office any longer than | 
can help myself.” If this be true it is a pity that the authorities 
cannot remove the superintendent’s official head and put some one in 
his stead who will make removals only in case of incompetency. 
Fhere are too many city officials holding positions because of politi- 
cal pull. 


“The voters should kick and continue to kick,’ says a corres- 
pondent of the Dallas News, “Like a Texas mule until our city 
Council sees fit to put up street signs.” There are about 150 cities 
in the United States whose citizens should enter as vigorous a pro- 
test as this Texan against the inactivity of the civic authorities in 
providing suitable street signs. Now that New York has opened 
the way for street signs all other cities should follow. 


2 
Mayor Katzenbach, of Trenton, N. J., recently vetoed an ordi- 
nance granting a franchise to a heat and power company. His 
reason for doing so was that the ordinance gave the company 
authority, almost unrestricted, unlimited as to time, and without com- 
pensation to the city. We congratulate the city of Trenton upon hav- 
ing a mayor who keeps his eyes open and protects the rights of the 
citizens. No franchises of this character should be granted in per- 
petuity without compensation to the city. 
2 
The Councils of Scranton, Pa., propose to incorporate in a new 
franchise granted to a gas company, a clause which shall provide 
that the company shall pay for damages caused to asphalt pavements 
by the escape of gas. It is said that where it can be shown that 
damage to the asphalt pavement has been caused by gas in the city 
of Scranton, the asphalt company laying the pavement cannot be 
required to re-pave at its expense, and so the city is obliged to pay 
the price. This is a provision which should be inserted in every 
gas franchise. 
2 
It is stated by an English contemporary that the seven companies 
supplying gas to London and its suburbs, lost, in one year, the enor- 
mous amount of 1,714,399,000 cubic feet of gas in the ground, or an 
average loss of 534,414 cubic feet per mile. This quesion of gas leak- 
age is one which is just beginning to attract general attention among 
American municipalities. It is one which should have the serious 
consideration of special aldermanic committees, as much property 
is destroyed during the year because of fires started by gas leaking 
trom the mains. Besides loss of property, the gas leaking into the 
ground, makes it almost impossible to maintain vegetation of any 
kind in our streets, particularly trees and shrubs. There are well 
known methods of laying gas mains which make leakage impossible, 
and it is the duty of every municipality to see that gas corporations 
lay their mains and service pipes in a proper manner so as to avoid 
the destruction of all classes of property. 
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Mayor JoHNSON, of Cleveland, is bound to have a three-cent fare 
on the street railways of his city. When he secured the acceptance 
of a franchise, which involved a three-cent fare, by a new company 
three months ago, the point gained was taken into courts, but has 
finally been decided in his favor. Construction on the new line, as 
provided for in the recent franchise, will soon begin, and not many 
months will elapse before a three-cent fare may be enjoyed by the 
people of Cleveland upon at least one street railway route. In the 
meantime, the Mayor’s critics have been taunting him with his fail- 
ure to secure a three-cent fare upon all the street car lines within the 
city, inasmuch as that was one of his pre-election promises. The 
Hon. Tom, however, has not been idle, and whether we agree with 
him or not in his present crusade, we are bound to give him credit 
for persistent activity. His latest action is that taken through his 
Board of Control, in declaring that after the present franchises on 
two important lines expire, year after next, the right to operate these 
lines shall be awarded, for twenty years, to the bidder accepting the 


‘lowest fares. In bidding for these franchises a way is left for real 


competition, but while it is expected that the franchises, when 
renewed, will be granted to the old companies, it is believed that 
they will be willing to take the new franchises with a three-cent fare 
provision. It is not improbable that the old companies will also con- 
cede the three-cent fare on their entire systems in order to retain con- 
trol of other lines. If the Mayor succeeds in his endeavor it will 
add another proof to the feasibility of operating the street car lines 
in cities of that class on a less than five-cent fare basis. Columbus, 
O., has been practically operating its lines upon a four-cent fare basis 
for many months, as it sells seven tickets for a quarter, which is a 
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little cheaper than that rate. Toronto, Canada, has had a three-cent 
fare for some time, and without serious results to the street car 
company. While Detroit has a number of lines which charge a three- 
cent fare, it is limited to certain hours of the day, so that the real 
value of a low fare can be appreciated only by a certain class during 
the rush hours. Our readers will gain a better understanding of the 
franchise situation in Cleveland from an article by Prof. Bemis upon 
that subject found elsewhere in this number. 
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NO ABSURD FIRE REGULATIONS IN BERLIN 


New York TIMEs, EDITORIAL, May 13, 1902. 
Editor, MunicrpAL JOURNAL AND ENGINEER: 

The article on page 223 of your May issue, entitled, “Absurd Fire 
Regulations in Berlin,’ contains many misstatements. Prof. Boice’s 
experience was very different from that described. He was not ar- 
rested for turning in a false alarm in Charlottenburg, and the many 
amusing incidents of the fire in his house did not include ignorance 
on his part of the boundaries of his district. In point of fact he did 
not ring the alarm at all—it was done by a hack driver, who earned 
a mark for so doing. I was in Berlin at the time, knew Prof. Boice 
well and my family were at his house the day of the fire. 

Concerning the Mitchell incident I have no knowledge. I venture 
to say, however, that it is incorrectly reported. The local ordinances 
of Berlin do not forbid a resident to save property by extinguish- 
ing fire, but might with the obliteration of evidence tending to fix 
the responsibility for its occurrence. I have had some experience 
of this kind, and can say from intimate personal knowledge that 
Berlin is the best and most wisely governed city I have ever seen. 
It has no foolish requirements. J. C. Baytes. 

The information used in the above mentioned article was obtained 
from an Englishman whom we deemed reliable. It seems, however, 
that we have been misinformed and are glad to be corrected. 
—[EnirTor. 
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SALARIES OF CITY ENGINEERS 


, CANADA, May 2nd, 
Editor, MuNIcIPAL JOURNAL AND ENGINEER: 

May I venture to ask you to publish in your most valuable paper a 
list of the salaries of the city engineers for different cities in the 
United States? 





1902. 


ERNEST BELANGER, Ass’t City Surveyor. 
While the salaries which city engineers vary greatly in 
many cities, the following list will give some idea as to what is being 
paid for this kind of work: 


receive 


PulesanGtia, Vai. ssccccacidcien $1,500 Memphis, Tenn.b ........... 2,500 
PORGGRORG. Va sca cece cise oe 2,500 Molwaukee, Wis. f .cssecccces 4,000 
AIMespary, Maseek ..6%cc ccs 1,500 Minneapolis, Minn. ......... 4,300 
PICHON, WIS ov-cieieie cee cewrus 700 INSSITiay Ne CRI ec ccaeesccan tos 1,200 
AgOes BN, ees wd ea kesewsues 1,200 Newark, 1) AS ere 4,000 
Baltimore, Md. ce ct cccaecns 4,000 North Adams, Mass.......0<«: 1,800 
GGUe ONENESS won ciaic-chaaeleeans 6,000 WtshGlee Bae ccd cvccwasss ee 4,000 
sridgeport, ~ ferrari cme OO” Wostland, GHGs seiccdcccceues 2,400 
tales ONG Wc ccceceenwecass 4,000 Prowmience,, Me ek< si ccwinsmas 4,500 
Canton, WOW sits ark erates brs warrants 1,500 Naenestet. (No. Wisc vxcncsaes 3,750 
Chelsea, NEASS. s6cccecceueess 1,600 INGokfare. (SN co dccacwee cence 1,200 
Gmrromnati,. OR kc ccsceceuue 4,000 Seat (EE owcevc.ccceucwes 2,000 
Cleveland, Oo wececceceswsees 4,000 Somerville, Mass. ........... 2,500 
Core Nias re Osis v0.5 «cd daseers 1,500 Sprisafield,. Mags, .sccececees 1,800 
PVGEEOIE, MOMs oieis:3: «6:0 0/a'e:0:6-0'e 3,000 StamsOrG, COMM cscs ccccsues 1,000 
ili EG es cate ce vas ouwcates 600 Se Vauk Misc ccc ccccccues 5,000 
Gloversville, N. Yujccccccccs 1,500 gL SON CUNY AA oer 3,000 
Elotyoke, (MASS: oeccccsiecesiececs 2,500 Wheeling, W.. Vaeesccscccccs 1,000 
Houston, “Tex: isscen teccs ees 2,000 Witlkesharce, FS. cc ccccescscs 1,200 
Jackson; Mich. ..00.cccesncuce 1,500 Willimantic, Conn. ....<«..<. 900 
Eouisvile, Es cscs cdeesce .+ 3,000 Worcester, Mass. ......-ceces 3,000 
Gwe. Q6aSe essccecnvasicnce 2,700 Woeungstawi, €% <.<ecissaacs 2,000 
* Supt. Bureau of Engr. and Surveys. { Pres. of Bd. ¢ Supt. of Streets. 

a Dir. Pub. Wks. b Street Com’r. 


STREET SPRINKLING AND TELEPHONE INFORMATION 
, Ata., May I, 1902. 





Editor MuntciPpAL JOURNAL AND ENGINEER, 

Kindly send me right away, as comprehensive a list of cities as 
possible, which are making their street railway systems help sprinkle 
the streets. 

GeorGE B. Warp, Alderman. 
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Immediately upon receipt of this letter we mailed inquiries relative 
to the practice in the 135 largest cities, at the same time making in- 
quiries about telephones. We give below the responses which have 


been received up to date of going to press. We shall doubtless 
have others to publish in our July issue—[Eprror. ] 
a RA  & one he 
no nm 2 a . “3 7 a 
mes 5a =, oft v9. 
a) oe a = > 
BUYS SE e82 EL2 v2 
gay os §.6 Es 5.4 
$6 2 = >s sa z > 
SH we Rates per year. G83 992 SS 
ofa 60 Bus. Res. pon swe san 
i=) a e = & 
Albany; N. Y...c.. N 2 a $90 a $72 re O * $2,072 
Allentown, Pa. .. Nf 2 v $30 to $15 con ee 3: po e 
Augusta, Ga. aaa a T iz 603 33 36; 25 Nt O Nt 
Baltimore, Md. * 2 125348 100; 36 Nt Ds Taxes 
Bayonne, N. J..... T I 70 70 Nt O Fp 
Binghamton, N. Y.. N 2 60; 30 243; 15 Nt N Fp 
Birmingham, Ala. N 2 48; 36 360; 2 Nt ¥ Fp 
Boston, Mass. N 2 7 25 to 163 Nt eo } p.c. 
Bridgeport, Conn. T I 100-7 48 Nt = Nt 
puftalo, N. ¥...... a I Vv “a V 36 eae Ja i> | qemeaaed 
Cambridge, Mass.. {t I 90 72 Nt ¥ p-c. 
Camden, N. J... -.. I 2 36; 90 24; 60 Nt O p.c. 
Chattanooga, Tenn N I 48-36 36-2 Nt O Fp 
Chelsea, Mass..... N 2 30 29 Nt N $x pole Fp 
Chicago, Ill. ...... ly 2 V 175 Vv 100 Nt p 3 p.c. 
Cincinnati, Ch cess ze. 7%. 3 v 100 v 60 ng Y County tax 
Cleveland, ©: «..... T 2 36-84 24-60 Nt So Fpt 
Prasat, (Oe ceca z aa | uadaae | ocaraees Nt Y Fp 
Denver, Colo, ..... aa I 72 36 Nt N Nt 
Des Moines, Ia.... N 2 36 24 Nt 7 Nt 
Detroit, Mich. 7 I Vv 72 42 Nt Y Nt 
Dubuque, Ia. ..... ‘aa 2 24 12 Nt O Fp p.c. f] 
Duluth, Minn. ~ WN 2 30 20 Nt O Y, p.c. E 
Bima No Yo once N 2 60; 30 30; 18 Y Fy 
LO A er N 2 40 28 Nt Y $1 pole ¢ 
Evansville, Ind. N I 60 36 Nt N Nt 
Fitchburg, Mass. N I 54-108 25 Nt Yy p.c 
Ft. Wayne, Ind.... N 2 36 18 AGG Oe § aweaouce 
Grand Rapids, Mich. N 2 30 18; 24 Nt -. eauadeus 
Hartford, Conn. . x I 25-100 48-25 Nt Y State tax 
Haverhill, Mass. N BD Suudtues  iigauns Nt x > 
Indianapolis, Ind. N 2 40; 72 24; 48 rns Y $6,000 yr 
Jersey City, N. J... T 2 W66G236 “59748 xc, Y $1,301.53 yr 
Johnstown, Pa. .... N 2 243; 30 18; 2 Nt - 5o0c. pole 
Kansas City, Kans. N I 96 50 Nt N Nt 
Knoxville, Tenn. N 2 a$32 20; 18 Nt N Nt 
Laneastes, Pa. «.... N 2 24325 12; 18 Nt O $500, soc. pole 
Lawrence, Mass. N I 57-84 25 Nt 7 Ne 
Lincoln, Neb. ..... N I 48 36 Nt y $500 yr 
Little Rock, Ark.... A 2 36 30 aes N 50c. pole 
Los Angeles, Cal... N I 48-96 15-48 A Y Sold high. bid 
Louisville, Ky. ae I 72-96 12-48 waa ca, |” eanewaaee 
Lowell, Mass. ..... N I 30-90 25 Nt - Nt 
McKeesport, Pa. N 2 24; 36 18 make N Fp 
Malden, Mass. .... N e wadasee |  -ssuare Nt a Nt 
Manchester, N. H.. N I 84-25 66-25 ate Sl wesaceas 
Milwaukee, Wis. . ata I 96 WGG@" isae ae <aaneweds 
Minneapolis, Minn. .. 2 84; 48 GaEas cece “Aes -cbkdenuaes 
Mobile, Ala. ...... N 2 30 18 Nt ¥ $150 yr 
Nashville, Tenn. N I 60-84 48-60 Nt N $1 box 
Newark, N. ea a at ay ae I 48-150 30-75 gabe ae. nawewaed 
New Bedford, Mass. N 2 36; 75 24; 36 Nt ¥ 1 co. Kp t 
New Haven, Conn.. T I 48 18-48 Nt Y Nt 
Newton, Mass. he ashe I I Vv 93 V 75 Nt N t p.c. 
Norfolk, V2. ..<.«- Ss 2 60; 38 36; 28 Nt Y 3 p.c. E 
Omaha, Neb. ...... N I 90 66 Nt YO Nt 
Paterson, N. §...«. N 2 per No. calls Nt By 9) 
Peoria. B, .«csees T I 60 18 Nt Y Fp 
Pittshure, Pa. ..... we 2 84; 48 60; 36 ‘<a> gaalaaed 
Providence, R. I... M I 120-96 V 25 pies Y 3 p.c. E 
Ouincy, TE... N I 24-36 18-24 Nt N Fp 
Reading, Pa. ...... N I 39-72 24 Nt Y Fp 
St. Louis, Mo..... N 2 100; 60 60; 48 ds 5 p.c. E 
St. Paul, Minan..... N 2 84-60 54-30 ones > Fp 
Salem, Mass. ..... I I 25-84 25-66 Nt y Nt 
San Antonio, Tex.. : 2 36; 60 24 cose i+ Fp 
Schenectady, N. Y I 2 333 45 243 45 Nt Y Fp 
Scranton, Pa. ..... N 2 80; 36 24; 24 Nt Y 2p.c. E 
Seattle, Wash. ..... N 1 72 Vv 30 seve Yo eeeeeeee 
Sioux, City, Ia..... N I 27-48 18-39 Nt N Fp 
Somerville, Mass. I I 30-162 24-126 Nt O t 
Springfieid, Ill. ... N I 48 24 Nt ee Fp 
Springfield, Mass... QO I 63-90 25-48 rr 4 t 
Tacoma, Wash. N I 72 Vv 30 Nt 4 40 Fp 
Taunton, Mass. N I 48 25 Nt Y p.c. 
Trenton, N. J...... N 2 36345 243 30 Nt Y Nt 
broy, N. Bec. .<90 N I 54 v2 Nt Y Nt 
Washington, D. C.. N I 120 90 Nt ¥ Fp 
Wheeling, W. Va... N 2 36; 50 18; 36 Nt ¥ Fp 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa... N 2 393; 30 2 Nt Ds Fp 
Worcester, Mass... N I 63-90 25 Nt Y p.c. 
Yonkers, N. Y..... T I 90-39 54-30 Nt ¥ Fp 


Nt. Nothing. N. No. Y. Yes. O. Overhead also. * State franchise tax going 


to city. a. One party line—4 party line $48 bus., $36 res. F. Done by fire com- 
panies. v. Varies according to service. T. Between tracks only. Fp. Free 
*phones to public buildings. 7 According to contract. ¢ Free use of 


poles and conduits. || Subscription of $1,000 to city. p.c. Discount on city 
*phones. {{ Pays portion of salary of city electrician. E. Gross earnings. 
S. Sprinkles free all improved streets traversed by tracks; city supplies the water. 
M. Per car mile $0.15. I. Indirectly by tax for construction, repair and mainte- 
nance of streets. P. $100 per month. Q. $100 per mile. 

Evansville, Ill., contemplates a municipal system after July 1, 1902. 
arated by semi-colon refer to the two companies separately. 


Rates sep- 
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CONVENTION DATES 


JUNE 

The League of Wisconsin Municipalities will hold its annual meet- 
ing at Grand Rapids, Mich., June 5-6. 

The American Water Works Association will hold the twenty- 
second annual convention at Chicago, Ill., June 10. Peter Milne, 99 
Nassau street, New York City. 

The fifteenth convention of the Wisconsin State Firemen’s Asso- 
ciation will be held at Reedsburg, Wis., June 18-20. John Claridge, 
secretary, Reedsburg. 

The American Institution of Electrical Engineers will meet at 
Great Barrington, Mass., June 18-21. 

AUGUST 

The tournament of the Illinois Firemen’s Association will be held 
at Blue Island, Ill., August 5-7. Walter E. Price, Champaign, III. 

The American Park and Outdoor Art Association will hold its 
sixth annual meeting at Boston, Mass., August 5-7. Warren H. 
Manning, secretary, 1101-4 [fremont Bldg., Boston. 

The Connecticut State Firemen’t Association will hold its nine- 
teenth convention at West Haven, Conn., August 12-13. John S. 
Jones, secretary, Westport, Conn. 

The Thirteenth convention of New York State Firemen will con- 
vene at Hudson, N. Y., August 18-22. Henry Buxbury, secretary, 
Hudson. 

The sixteenth convention and celebration of the Virginia State 
Firemen’s Association will be held at Portsmouth, Va., August 
20-22. G. C. Cummings, secretary, Portsmouth. 

The League of American Municipalities will hold the annual con- 
vention at Grand Rapids, Mich., August 27-29. Hon. John Mac- 
Vicar, secretary, Des Moines, Iowa. 

SEPTEMBER 

The convention and tournament of the Iowa State Firemen’s Asso- 
ciation will be held at Davenport, Ia., September 1-4. H. Horan, 
secretary, Muscatine, Ia. 

The fifth convention of the National Firemen’s Association meets 
at Detroit, Mich., September 11-12. D. W. Gillen, secretary, 176 
FE. Monroe street, Chicago, III. 

The Association of Chiefs of Police of the Pacific Slope will meet 
at Portland, Ore., September 16. Chief Hodgkins, Oakland, Cal. 

The International Association of Fire Engineers will hold its con- 
vention at New York City on September 16-19. Henry A. Hills, sec- 
retary, Wyoming, O. 

OCTOBER 

The International Association of Municipal Electricians holds its 
seventh convention at Richmond, Va., October 7-9. E. P. Foster, 
secretary, Corning, N. Y. 

The twenty-third convention of the Pennsylvania State Firemen’s 
Association meets at Bradford, Pa., October 7-10. W. W. Wunder, 
secretary, Reading, Pa. 

The annual convention of the American Society of Municipal Im- 
provement will be held on October 7-10 at Rochester, N. Y. E. A. 
Fisher, president, Rochester, N. Y. 

The American Street Railway Association will meet at Detroit, 
Mich., October 8-10. T. C. Penington, Chicago, III. 

; a 


PERSONALITIES 

—Mr. J. P. Maxwell is now City Engineer of Boulder, III. 

—Mr. Earl Pollock is the new City Engineer of Victor, Colo. 

—Mr. Harvey Linton was re-elected City Engineer of Altoona, Pa. 

—Chester, Pa., elected Mr. Charles H. Ladomus its City Engineer. 

—Mr. Henry Connolly is the newly appointed City Engineer of Ra- 
cine, Wis. 

—Mr. Robert O. Hayt has been appointed City Engineer of Cora- 
ing, N. Y. 

—Hon. Robert A. Smith, Democrat, was re-elected Mayor of St. 
Paul, Minn. 

—Mr. H. L. 
Orange, Tex. 

—Mr. William Jackson has been re-appointed City Engineer of 
Boston, Mass. 


Montaudon has been appointed City Engineer of 
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—Mr. Charlton A. Reed has been elected Mayor of Morristown, 
N. J., on the Democratic ticket. 

—Mayor A. A. Ames of Minneapolis, Minn., has practically decided 
to leave politics and the city, removing to West Baden, Ind. 

—The first election under the new charter of Plattsburg, N. Y., 
resulted in the elevation of Mr. Albert Sharron to the office of Mayor. 

—Mayor Livingston Mims of Atlanta Ga., has stated that he does 
not wish a second term even if the charter is so changed as to permit 
of re-election. 

—Mayor James Duffield of Buckner, Mo., who was elected on the 
Prohibition ticket, has been fined $10 and costs for selling liquor con- 
trary to the laws. 

—Mr. R. Tasker Steele has been re-elected president of the City 
Improvement Society of Hamilton, Ont. The work of the Society 
has done much to beautify the city. 

—Mayor J. Adger Smyth of Charleston, S. C., has been admitted 
to the order of the Woodmen of the World as an honorary member, 
the first of this class to be enrolled. 

—Mayor F. F. Vanderberg of Brooklyn, Ill., has been indicted by 
the Grand Jury and arrested for forgery, malfeasance in office and 
conspiracy to obtain money under false pretenses. 

—The Grand Jury of Toledo, O., has indicted ten men for bribery 
in municipal deals. Among the men so charged is City Attorney 
Moses R. Bailey, who was indicted on four counts. 

—Mayor M. J. Walsh of Yonkers, N. Y., and the seven living for- 
mer mayors of the city participated in a tree-planting bee. Each 
mayor planted a tree for the adornment of the park. 

—Resolutions have been adopted by the New York State Canal 
Board complimenting Mayor Erastus C. Knight of Buffalo, N. Y., 
on his conscientious attention to the duties of the Board. 

—Mayor Ignatius A. Sullivan of Hartford, Conn., recommends 
that voting machines be universally used in the city at the next 
election inasmuch as they have demonstrated their superiority over the 
present method of voting. 

—Mayor Seth Low of New York fell into the toils of the Water 
Department inspectors for using a hose without having a meter to 
register the amount of water. As this is a violation of an ordinance, 
a fine of $5 was imposed. 

—One of the improvements for the health of Jersey City, N. J., 
that Mayor Mark M. Fagan is trying to bring about is to have the 
whole city vaccinated. The Health Board has approved the plan 
and hopes to have everybody vaccinated before the cold weather 
comes again. 

—The Mayor and Board of Alderman of the city of Alexandria, 
La., have been indicted by the Grand Jury for permitting slot ma- 
chines to be run in opposition to the law. All other municipal 
officers are severely criticized for not enforcing the Sunday laws 
against the saloons. 

—Dr. H. F. Billmeyer the new Mayor of Bellevue, O., startled 
politicians by demanding the resignation of the two members of the 
night police. The officers did not resign so he suspended them and 
said that, if the Council did not sustain him, he would continue to 
suspend the old members and appoint new officers from week to week. 

—Mr. Charles O. Klein, who was recently elected Mayor of 
Uhrichsville, O., fled to Zanesville before his inauguration and refused 
to return until his Mr. Klein is new in 
politics and his nomination was forced upon him. He says he did 
not want to be elected and found the only way to get out of it was 


successor was elected. 


to leave town. 

—The City Council of Ironton, O., has re-elected City Clerk 
George H. Davies. The Daily Register says that his re-election is 
‘a commentary on the good judgment of the Council and an evidence 
that body has for meritorious work.”’ Clerk Davies has introduced 
many original ideas in the care and preservation of the ‘city records 
and other city clerks have adopted them with profit. 

—The annual message of Mayor Steinbach of Quincy, IIl., was a 
hot shot for the alderman in the matter of the way influence is 
brought to bear by those desiring franchises. He recommends that, 
in the case of a new contract with the gas company, the aldermen 
keep in touch with the private consumers and that the several city 
associations appoint committees to consider ‘the question and report 


to the Council. 
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—In his annual review of the municipal affairs in Oakland, Cal., 
Mayor Anson Barstow recommends that the city be beautified in every 
possible way and that large improvements be made to the sewer 
system. The city charter should be so changed that the Mayor should 
not only have the power to appoint subordinate heads of departments 
as at present, but also the power to remove them for cause inasmuch 
as “sometimes men change their minds when temporarily clothed with 
authority.” 

—The annual message of Mayor Wessel of Moline, Ill., contains 
the recommendation that business principles be applied to public af- 
fairs, that the city purchase a street sprinkler, that the city lay its 
sewers in districts, assessing the cost according to the benefits, that 
the city put in a 6,000,000 gallon pump and a mechanical filter. 
He states that the fire department is in excellent condition and the 
order of the city most gratifying and that the death rate has de- 
creased two and one-half per cent. in two years. - 

—Because he wants municipal supervision of traction companies, 
Mayor Justice of Lafayette, Ind., has vetoed a street railway fran- 
chise. In view of the lack of a time clause in the franchise, he says 
there is danger in granting privileges. “You cannot be sure the 
management of the street railway will remain as at present under 
control of home people. It will drift into the control of outside capi- 
talists who will consult their own convenience in place of ours. 
Frame your ordinance so that you will have some control over the 
traffic within the city limits. 

—Mayor Thomas J. Powell of Fort Worth, Tex., says, in his 
annual report, that the water works have been a losing proposition 
heretofore but now the financial problem has been solved. He holds 
that the salaries of the school teachers are too small and that civil 
service rules should be applied to all departments of the city govern- 
ment. He says that the heads of departments should be elected by 
direct vote of the people. He recommends that the city charter be 
so changed that the city have the power to regulate and control the 
rates charged by the owners of public utilities. ‘“Monopoly of essen- 
tial services involves the power of levying taxes on the community. 
Taxation is primarily designed for the public good, but in the un- 
hampered and unregulated exercise of public utilities, the sovereign 
power of taxation for the public good is tranformed into the despotic 
power to tax for private gain. Any charge for a public necessity 


is a tax upon the citizen, who is compelled to accept an arbitrary rate. 


of taxation without representation whenever he uses or accepts the 
services. A private monopoly, without power of regulation oz 
control by the legislative power of the government, is a sovereign 
power in private hands, and is radically wrong and against the 
democratic principles of our government.” 

2 


BALTIMORE SELLS ITS RAILROAD STOCK.—The City of 
Baltimore has at last disposed of the stock of the Western Maryland 
Railroad which it has held for a long time. The Gould interests 
have taken over the securities, which are equivalent to over $9,000,000. 
As soon as the bonds were disposed of, Councilman Pratt introduced 
an ordinance in the Council to solve the problem of Baltimore’s sew- 
erage. His ordinance is nothing more than the Municipal Art So- 
ciety’s bill as submitted to the Legislature. Mayor Hayes is heartily 
in favor of the sewer system and is anxious to build it without going 
to the Legislature for permission but he is not yet certain if the 
money can be used for this purpose. 

& 

A NEW STATE LEAGUE.—On April 2oth, at Alexandria, La., 
was perfected the organization of the State League of Municipalities 
of that state. This action was brought about largely through the 
efforts of Mayor F. M. Welch, of Alexandria, at whose instigation 
a convention was called to meet in his city. Several important 
papers were read, and the work for the coming year blocked out. 
The latter includes the passage of certain laws which will conserve 
the interests of the municipalities of Louisiana. The following 
officers were chosen: Mayor F. M. Welch, of Alexandria, president ; 
James T. Zacharie, of New Orleans, first vice-president; H. N. Cou- 
lon, of Thibodaux, second vice-president; R. A. Hunter, of Alex- 
andria, secretary; R. L. Pruyn, of Baton Rogue, treasurer. The next 
meeting of the League will be held in New Orleans, next year. 


ROCHESTER LOSES ITS TELEPHONE CASE 


Tue decision in a legal case of great importance to the city of 
Rochester, N. Y., and all parties concerned, has just been handed 
down by the referee to whom the case was referred. Action was be- 
gun in 1899 by the city against the Bell Telephone Company to com- 
pel the defendant company to place its wires in the conduits of an- 
other company in a certain street. The Bell Company set up as a 
defense that it was dangerous to place the telephone wires or cables 
in the same conduit with electric light or power wires. This formed 
the main ground for its defense, and upon this issue nearly one hun- 
dred witnesses were examined. The referee decided the case upon 
this point, holding that it was dangerous to allow telephone wires to 
be placed in the same conduits with those carrying heavy currents of 
electricity. 

While the referee recognized that there would be some damage and 
inconvenience to the public on account of a separate conduit for the 
telephone company, yet he considered that the damage was more 
imaginary than real. He admitted that high and low tension wires 
were used in the same conduit but “the preponderance of evidence is 
to the effect that this is not safe or advisable, and should be avoided 
if possible. The witnesses who have testified, speaking from a long 
experience and familiarity with the subject, have suggested ways and 
means by which danger can be very much lessened. . . . From 
the facts developed upon the trial, and for the foregoing reasons, and 
others which might be suggested, I am of the opinion that a perma- 
nent injunction should be denied, and that the complaint should be 
dismissed.” Asa result of the decision, the Bell Company will obtain 
a judgment against the city for about $3,500, which is exclusive of the 
expenses of the trial. 


£ 


THE GOVERNMENT OF ST. JOHNS 


THE city of St. Johns, New Foundland, has a population of about 
30,000. The government of the city is vested in a municipal council 
of three members who are appointed by the Governor. The Chairman 
of the Council is appointed by the Governor also, and receives a 
salary of $600 per annum. His assistant councillors receive half as 
much. A member of the Council is appointed for life or good behav- 
ior, and is not subject to political removal. The annual revenue and 
expenditure of the city is about $100,000. This is met by an annual 
assessment of 6 per cent. on appraised rental for occupants of houses, 
3 per cent. on appraised rental for owners of houses, and 
5 per cent. on appraised rental of vacant lands.- Taxes are also 
levied on steam ships plying about the harbor, and there are also ship- 
ping rates which are payable annually on all vessels that enter the 
port. The other taxes are: on every horse, $2.00; two wheel carts or 
four wheel carriages, $3.00. Pedlars, $10.00. Fire and marine insur- 
ance companies, $100.00; life and accident companies, $50.00; compa- 
nies with a capital of $2,000,000 or less, $500; exceeding $2,000,000, 
$600. Gas, telephone or telegraph companies, $400; electric light 
companies, $200. Billiard tables, etc., $10. Fifty cents per ton on all 
coal imported. The city debt of St. Johns is about $1,000,000, which 
is more than met by the assets. 

There are thirty miles of graded streets, twenty miles of sewers, 
six miles of water mains leading to the city, and eighteen miles with- 
in the city. The supply of water is by gravity from Windsor Lake, 
which is situated four and one-half miles from the city, at an eleva- 
tion of 500 feet. The supply is ample for all purposes, and of the 
best quality. 

The fire department is under the supervision of a chief, and three 
district chiefs. There are twenty-two men in regular service and 120 
held in reserve. The reserve men are paid for each fire, but this 
only applies to the first four that arrive at each ladder, they receiving 
$1.00 each. The equipment consists of eleven horses, three steam fire 
engines, one chemical engine, one hand engine, three extension lad- 
ders, seven hose reels, and a salvage ambulance wagon. The fire pres- 
sure in the business portion of the city is one hundred pounds. The 
Gamewell electric fire alarm system has been installed with over 
forty-five boxes. 
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CURRENT NEWS AND PRACTICE AMONG THE CITIES 


Rubber Tires for Garbage Wagons—A Great Joint Outlet Sewer—Municipal Ownership in New Orleans — Water 


Meters for Chicago—Juvenile Court 


WOOD PAVING FOR NEWCASTLE.—City Engineer Edge of 
Newcastle, England, has submitted a report to the Town Improve- 
ment Committee on wood paving. The amount available for this 
work is $450,000 and $190,000 of this will be devoted to the paving of 
three principal streets. 

2 

TO DISINFECT THE SEWERS.—The Department of Public 
Safety of Philadelphia, Pa., has been authorized to contract with a 
firm called the “Sewer Disinfecting Apparatus Company,” for the 
purpose of putting in the patented devices to disinfect the sewers. 
The city will pay the company a royalty of one mill per Jinear foot 
of sewers per month which are fitted with these devices. 

+ J 

CAN WEAR SHIRT WAIST—The State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction of North Carolina has decided that the school 
authorities at High Point cannot debar a boy from school because 
he wears a shirt waist. The superintendent made a similar ruling not 
long ago sustaining a boy who denied the right of the school author- 
ities to dictate to him what he should or should not wear as long as 
he did not shock public decency by his attire. 

¢ 

EXTENDING MOLINE’S WATER WORKS.—The Water 
Works of the city of Moline, Ill., will be improved this year by in- 
stalling a 5,000,000 gallon high tide pumping engine, a filter system of 
3,000,000 capacity, and clear water reservoir with a capacity of 750,- 
coo gallons. There is also contemplated for the future a service res- 
ervoir for the storage of water, of 2,500,000 gallon capacity, to store 
water under pressure, and a stand tower of 200,000 gallons capacity 
for the high water service. 

& 

TO IMPROVE COLUMBUS STREETS.—Mr. Robert L. John- 
son, Supt. of Public Works, of Columbus, Ga., writes that the broad 
streets of the city are being greatly improved. The principal features 
of the plan consist in the narrowing of the present roadway and the 
making of parks and lawns in the centre and on the sides. The 
streets at present vary from ninety-nine to 132 feet in width, and the 
driveways which will be constructed after the improvements, will 
vary from twenty-three to fifty feet in width. 

# 

PHYSICAL EXAMINATION FOR SCHOOL TEACHERS.— 

The city of Chicago has determined to compel all applicants for 
positions as teachers in the public schools to pass a physical as well 
as educational examination before they are licensed. This cannot 
fail to produce a better condition of health both for teachers and 
pupils, for a teacher who is in good health is not only a better teacher 
but it more cheerful and healthy minded than when the strain of 
work shows in every word and act, and her influence on the scholar 
cannot but be for the best. 

2 

JUVENILE COURT FOR NEW YORK.—The City of New York 
will soon have in operation a court for the purpose of trying juvenile 
offenders. Mayor Low has appointed former City Magistrate W. H. 
Olmsted, a Justice of Special Sessions, to preside at this Children’s 
Court in attendance with a law passed at the last Legislature estab- 
lishing this court. This is the first court of this character to be 
established in New York, but from the experience that Chicago has 
had, it is probable that the greatest benefit will be derived from 
separating children’s cases from those of adults. 

+ 

HEALTH DEPARTMENT AFTER NOISY CAR WHEELS.— 
The Health Department of New York has determined to enforce its 
Inspectors have been sent out to take note 
As the 


order against noisy cars. 
of the number of cars that are running with flat wheels. 


for New York—Oiling the Streets 


result of one hour’s investigation, 104 flat wheels were counted by 
the inspectors. It is the purpose of the Health Department, after 
notifying the company to replace these imperfect wheels, to have the 
sanitary police hold up every car that has such a wheel, and send it 
back to the stables. 
sd 

WIDE TIRES REQUIRED ON WAGONS.—Seneca Falls, N. 
Y., has just passed an ordinance requiring the owners of heavy 
loaded wagons to place four-inch tires on the wheels. This ordi- 
nance is of importance in this locality, for there is little road mak- 
ing stone in the region, and the narrow tires on wagons soon cut up 
the best of roads. One of the foundries in Seneca Falls has improved 
a portion of the road adjoining their establishment by covering it 
with foundry stone, which contains more or less iron. This material 
hardens up and forms an excellent surface for road wear. 


2 
TACOMA REDUCES ITS WATER RATES.—Mayor Campbell, 
of Tacoma, Washington, has approved an ordinance looking to the 
reduction of water rates for the city. The charges for water will be 
eighty-five cents for a house of five rooms; formerly it was one dol- 
Jar. For each additional room ten cents will be added, the same as 
heretofore. The charges for closets and bath tubs has been reduced 
from twenty-five cents to twenty cents each. For every horse the 
rate is twenty-five cents. No reduction has been made in the sprink- 
ling rate, but the season has been reduced from five months to - 
three. 
2 
OILING THE STREETS.—The great advantages that have ac- 
crued to California cities from using oil to lay the dust, instead of 
water, are being recognized by many cities, and especially in those 
in which the supply of water is rather limited. Minneapolis, Minn., 
is considering the use of oil on her outlying highways, and it has been 
determined to sprinkle the roads of Hennepin County this year, with 
crude petroleum. Before starting the plan of oiling the roads, how- 
ever, the County Surveyor will await the arrival of the Good Roads 
Train with its special machinery for doing this work, and its ex- 
perts who will inform him of the best methods. 
2 
WATER METERS FOR CHICAGO.—City Engineer Erickson 
of Chicago, Ill., advocates the use of meters in the city as the most 
effective means of checking the enormous waste. He asserts that 
75 per cent. of the total amount of water pumped is due to waste and 
leakage. In 1890 the daily pumpage of water amounted to 152,000,- 
000 gallons; in 1900 the daily amount was 323,000,000 gallons, which 
increased to 340,000,000 gallons in 1901. The per capita consumed 
for 1890 and 1900 is placed by Mr. Erickson at 126 and 161 gallons, 
and this is based on a much larger population than given in the 
United States census. 
£ 
MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP IN NEW ORLEANS.—In adver- 
tising for bids for lighting the city of New Orleans, La., for a period 
of ten years, a provision was placed in the contract whereby the 
lighting plant shall become the property of the city after the termina- 
tion of this period. The bids for furnishing the city with light for 
ten years amounted to $2,648,000. At present New Orleans is pay- 
ing $2,215,000 for the same period, but the plant will not eventually 
become the property of the city. While the bid for lighting is con- 
siderably larger than that now paid, 1,000 more arc lights have been 
provided for than are at present in use. 
£ 
A GREAT JOINT OUTLET SEWER.—On March 27 ground 
was broken for the great outlet sewer in New Jersey that is to carry 
off the sewage of Elizabeth, Summit, Morristown, Irvington, Vails- 
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burg and the Oranges and empty it into Staten Island Sound, twenty 
miles away. At the outlet and for one-half a mile, the sewer is to 
be six feet in diameter; one-quarter mile is to be sixty-six inches, 
six miles forty-two inches, three miles thirty-eight inches, two miles 
thirty-three inches, five miles twenty-four inches, and the rest smaller 
sewers. In order to equalize the flow, there will be a series of storage 
tanks to be filled during the maximum flow and discharged when the 
normal flow is minimum. 


¢ 


BAY CITY GETS IN LINE.—By a vote of seventeen to three, the 
Council of Bay City, Mich., has at last settled the question of what 
time shall be used in the city. For a long time there has been a 
controversy between two factions representing standard and local 
time. The matter has been brought up again and again in Council, 
but has been laid over until the present. Now it has been resolved 
that after May 1st the legal time shall be standard. The great con- 
fusion that arose from the use of two times in the city could not 
have failed to result in the present step forward, and it is only sur- 
prising that it has taken over six years to secure the necessary votes 
in the Council for the establishment of standard time. 

£ 

RUBBER TIRES FOR GARBAGE WAGONS.—Some of the 
garbage and ash wagons in use in the city of Trenton, New Jersey, 
have been equipped with rubber tires because of the numerous com- 
plaints that have been sent to the city department of the noise that 
these wagons make when collecting at night. The city purchased 
their ash wagons from the Columbia Wagon Company, of Columbia, 
Pennsylvania, and their garbage wagons from the United States 
Sanitary Company, of Washington, D. C. These are the wagons that 
are equipped with rubber tires. It is estimated that with proper care 
the tires will last from three to four years, although they are not 
guaranteed beyond one year. The tires are supplied by the McGovern 
Rubber Tire Company. 

£ 


LIGHT AND POWER MONOPOLY IN ROCHESTER.—The 
long contested fight for the control of light and power in the City of 
Rochester, N. Y., has ended in a victory for the Rochester Gas and 
Electric Company. Two other companies were formed to contest 
for the lighting of the city, viz., the Municipal Gas and Electric Com- 
pany and the Citizens Light and Power Company, but the Rochester 
Gas and Electric Company has finally absorbed these two companies 
and thus has the monopoly in its own hands. The Municipal Com- 
pany, while having no tangible property, threatened to establish a 
plant in competition with the old company, and it was some time be- 
fore the Rochester Gas and Electric Company could secure control of 
the stock. This company now owns absolutely 90 per cent. of the 
water rights of the city. 


Sd 


NO LONGER COMPELLED TO “TAKE THE CAR 
AHEAD.”—The Board of Aldermen of the City of New York have 
just passed an ordinance which is calculated to abolish one of the 
nuisances which is incident to travel on the surface roads. Hereto- 
fore it has been the practice of the Metropolitan Railway to run cars 
as far as one of the stables and there request the passengers to step 
out and take the car ahead for the rest of their journey. On ac- 
count of the numerous complaints that have been made the Aldermen 
have passed this ordinance making it necessary for the railway com- 
pany to run their cars to whatever point is indicated on the sign, and 
in the event of a violation of this rule the said company shall pay a 
penalty of $100, to be recovered by an action brought in the name of 
the City of New York. 

£ 


SCHOOL BOOKS MUST BE DISINFECTED.—An ordinance 
of Salt Lake City, Utah, provides that none of the school books shall 
be covered with any material other than paper. In all schools in 
which there is a free distribution of books such books, after having 
once been used, must be re-covered and thoroughly disinfected by 
the Board of Health. The student once having received a book shall 
keep the same as long as that book is necessary for his studies. It is 
unlawful for the schools to collect pencils, sponges or other articles 
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used by the students for the purpose of re-distributing them to other 
students. A violation of any provision of this ordinance is punishable 
by a fine of $25. The ordinance was passed because of the remark- 
able spread of scarlet fever and diphtheria among school children, 
and it was thought that much of the disease was spread by means of 
books and other things used in the school and passed from one pupil 
to another. 
¢ 

GLASGOW’S WATER SUPPLY.—The engineer engaged to in- 
spect Glasgow’s water supply with a view to increasing its output, re- 
ports that the level of Loch Arklet must be raised and the leading of 
that water into Loch Katrine is necessary. The water of Loch 
Katrine will be raised five feet by a dam at its outlet so that it will 
give a supply of 65,000,000 gallons per day. The aqueduct which 
will carry the water to the city is large enough to convey 70,000,000 
gallons a day, and added to the 40,000,000 which the old aqueduct 
will pass, will make a total of 110,000,000 gallons for the city. Dur- 
ing I90I an average daily quantity of water taken from the Loch was 
54,000,000 gallons, and assuming that the consumption of water will 
increase at the rate of 200,000,000 gallons per day per year, the avail- 
able quantity of 65,000,000 which can be drawn from Loch Katrine 
will be reached in 1907. The engineer estimates that the cost of the 
work which will enable the city to obtain this increased supply will 
amount to $725,000. 

* 


& 

ACETYLENE GAS IN FRANCE.—Statistics have been compiled 
by a French paper dealing with gas illumination in France. It 
has been found that 1,150 towns employ coal gas, 320 electricity and 
200 both gas and electricity. There are only thirty municipal gas 
works, and there.are 1,200 towns of some importance where only 
petroleum is known. It is calculated that while these 1,200 towns 
cannot afford to adopt coal gas or electricity, they can put in acety- 
lene plants, because acetylene costs very little more than petroleum. 
As compared with coal gas, acetylene is fifty per cent. cheaper, while 
electricity, although convenient, is costly. An acetylene plant which 
costs three-quarters the price of an equivalent electric light plant, 
and one third that of a coal gas, will-give double and triple the 
amount of light in return. For a town requiring 500 burners, of 
which 40 are in use for the streets, the cost of installing an acetylene 
gas works is estimated to be about $3,390. Expenses for a year would 
aggregate $2,734, including reserve and depreciation. Receipts are 
estimated at $3,450. 


2 
PAVEMENTS IN GLASGOW.—The material used for most of 


the streets of Glasgow, Scotland, consist of granite or whinstone. 
This material, while the most durable, is very objectionable on ac- 
count of the noise and the authorities have been experimenting with 
various kinds of smooth pavement, such as macadam, alcatraz and 
seyssel. 
were laid, in the proportion of 17,951 yards ~f tar macadam, 2,283 
yards of seyssel and 1,994 yards of alcatraz. It is the opinion of 
many that seyssel promises the best results. The alcatraz is very 
satisfactory but not so good as regards wear. On account of the cli- 
matic conditions the smooth pavements are very seriously affected, 
and the firms that manufacture the materials assign the failure of 
their work to this cause. Wood paving does not seem to be in great 
favor, although i‘ '~s been tried to some extent. The objection to 
wood paving in Glasgow has been based upon the old style of cedar 
block. If the authorities should experiment with the modern creo- 
resinate wood block the many advantages of that form of pavement, 
with none of the objectionable features of the old style, would be 
self evident. 


# 


GOOD BREAD FOR MONTREAL.—The reports of the City 
Food Inspectors from time to time have stated that the bread supplied 
in Montreal is not as good as it should be, and a by-law has been 
drafted which is calculated to improve the supply. Hereafter—if 
the by-law is passed—a brown loaf of bread shall not weigh less than 
six pounds and a white one, four pounds, and each loaf shall bear 
the initials of the baker and a number indicating the weight of the 
A fine of $40 and a term of imprisonment of two months are 





loaf. 
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the penalties for violation of these provisions. The inspectors shall 
visit the bakeries where bread and pastry are made, as well as all the 
places where sich commodities are offered for sale, and they shall 
have the power to seize all bread that does not meet the require- 
ments of the proposed ordinance. Another section provides that 
all bakeries shall be placed in the most sanitary condition with air 
shafts, windows, etc., sufficient to insure proper ventilation. All 
rooms for the manufacture of food products shall be eight feet in 
height, with floor of cement or tile or of wood properly saturated with 
linseed oil. The walls and ceilings shall be whitewashed at least 
once in three months. No animals, except cats, shall be allowed in 
any room used for the manufacture or storage of bread and pastry. 
2 

THE BEST PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN THE WEST.—The lead- 
ing educators in the country were asked to give their opinions as to 
what city in America had the best system of schools and what system 


gave it that reputation. Indianapolis, Ind., stood first in the list; 
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Springfield, Mass., and Chicago, III., stood next; then came Cleve- 
land, O.; Boston, Mass.; New York City; Yonkers, N. Y.; Kansas 
City, Mo.; Brookline, Mass., and Minneapolis, Minn. 

The reasons that Indianapolis was declared the best as regards 
school system are because power was given the Superintendent by the 
School Board; the Superintendent chose the best teachers and gave 
them freedom to exercise their originality in instruction. The pri- 
mary school methods of Miss Cropsy was another point of importance, 
The fact that the supervising force and the teachers were in perfect 
accord with one another was another reason for the excellence of the 
system. Other points made were the studiousness among the teachers, 
splendid foundation laid in the elementary schools, practical course of 
study and elimination of politics from the schools. Another point of 
efficiency was the fact that the Board consisted of a small number of 
men of high character. All employees, from the Superintendent 
down, held their offices on merit only, and this has been in vogue for 
several years. 




















PROPOSED QUAYS ALONG THE POTOMAC AND ANACOSTIA, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


POLES AND WIRES IN ROCHESTER 


A committee of Rochester (N. Y.) officials, composed of Commis- 
sioner McClintock, City Engineer Fisher and an electrical expert 
have returned from their trip to the East where they went to study 
how the cities there treated the question of poles and wires in the 
streets. They found that Boston, Hartford, and New Haven have 
put most of the wires underground, especially in the business por- 
tions of the city. In Boston four years ago the streets were filled 
with poles and wires of all kinds, but now only such poles are erected 
as support the electric lights and the wires of the trolley lines. In 
1890 a law was passed instituting the Commission of Wires, the head 
of which had control of all outside electrical wires and poles. Each 
comipany was obliged to affix to each wire at the point of support, 
a tag or mark to identify the wire, and all abandoned wires were re- 
moved at the expense of the company. In 1894 the Commission of 
Wires started to remove all poles, wires, etc., from the streets. He 
has power to make any company place its wires underground, but 
cannot refuse a permit for a company to place a conduit in any 
street. The Commissioner has also the power to prohibit the turn- 
ing on of any current through the streets until he is satisfied that the 
wires are properly insulated. The Rochester committee found that in 
New England the telephone wires were not commonly distributed 
from poles, as in Rochester, but small conduits ran from large con- 
duits in the streets under the sidewalk, and from these small conduits 
are taken the wires which serve the houses adjacent. The committee 
reported to the mayor the following conclusions: (1) A city elec- 
trician should be appointed for the city, to take charge of all electric 
wires inside and outside of buildings; (2) all poles and wires, except 
trolley poles and lamp posts, should be placed in conduits in the 
business portions of the city; (3) no wires attached to tops of build- 
ings should cross the street; (4) no shade trees should be mutilated 
(5) no wire from a distributing 
pole should be carried across the street; (6) in certain streets where 
trees, shrubbery, grass, etc., are maintained in a park condition, there 
should not be any wires or poles except lamp posts. 


for the purpose of erecting wires; 


REMOVAL OF SNOW IN WESTMINSTER 


THE report of Mr. J. W. Bradley, City Engineer of Westminster, 
kengland, on the removal of the snow of that city, contains some very 
interesting statements. The city of Westminster has one hundred 
miles of streets with an area of over 3,000,000 square yards, and tak- 
ing into consideration the snow that would fall from the roofs and be 
shovelled into the streets from the courtyards, etc., the average snow 
fall amounts to about 4,500,000 square yards. It appears that rock 
salt is extensively used to melt snow, and the last consignment of this 
was paid for at the rate of $6.00 per ton. 

While the city department employs regular men for removing the 
snow, it has been found necessary to engage casual labor in large 
quantities according to the extent of the snow fall. The best system 
for keeping track of this extra labor has been found to be by using 
numbered brass checks, each district having a different shape, round, 
square, etc. Every foreman in charge of a gang of laborers would 
have a certain quantity of these checks given him, and would also 
keep on sheets of paper the time of engagement of the number of 
men corresponding to the number of checks that were given him. 
When the men had finished their day’s work these checks were given 
them and they would exchange these at the Works Department for 
their pay. The men have to be paid at the end of every shift, and in- 
asmuch as snow falls might occur at any time when the banks were 
not doing business, it was found necessary to have the finance depart- 
ment keep on hand at least $2,000 so that the men might not have to 
wait for their pay. 

A three inch fall of snow in Westminster means about 3,000 tons 
which has to be disposed of by dumping on barges at the wharfs, by 
depositing the clean snow in the river or sewers, or else by salting and 
flushing away by means of water from the street hydrants. The num- 
ber of horses that is required to deal with such a quantity of snow 
ranges from 800 to 1,000, and as the corporation does not own more 
than 200 or 300 wagons, it was found necessary to make arrangements 
with contractors to have at all times wagons ready for the removal 
of snow. The prices for such service, offered by some sixty firms, 





























were as follows: For the supply of horses, carts and men to be 
ready at any time for carting snow, $5.00 for each horse, cart and 
man; the men to be paid ten shillings for each ten hours work. The 
contractors, as soon as the snow “commenced to remain on the 
ground” send their team labor to the depots, but in order to be sure 
that they are on time, division superintendents send a special mes- 
senger to the different stables and note the time that the wagons 
arrive at the city depots. This is necessary, as under the agreement 
they must not be more than four hours late after receipt of the notice. 
In case the contractor is more than four hours late in supplying the 
entire number of horses, carts and men that is stipulated in the agree- 
ment, he forfeits his entire retaining fee. Each cart contains, con- 
spicuously displayed, a notice stating that it is for snow removal of 
the city, and giving its proper number. In addition, each carter is 
supplied with a book containing numbered tickets in duplicate, so as 
to check the number of loads of snow removed by his cart. The city 
workmen are under instructions to at once report themselves at their 
respective depots as soon as snow commences to fall, whether it be 


day or night. 
2 


PUBLIC LIGHTING IN WISCONSIN 


DurinG the last few weeks we have received from the city clerks 
the replies to our circular letters which were sent out for the pur- 
pose of gathering information with reference to costs of public and 
private lighting in the cities of the states. We desire in this con- 
nection to express our appreciation of the promptness and careful- 
ness with which the various city clerks have given us this informa- 
tion. Few people are in a position to appreciate the constant demand 
made upon our city clerks by those persons who desire information 
upon the various questions concerning our cities, and while it is 
with reluctance that we make this request, it is about the only means 


open for us for such information, and we hope that the results of 


this co-operation of the city clerks will fully compensate for the 
trouble which they have taken in assisting us. 

About 125 letters were sent out and about ninety replies were re- 
ceived so that the information covers quite fully the whole state. The 
cities of all sizes sent in their replies. In some of the smaller cities 
the lighting is more primitive—consisting of oil lamp posts located 
at the street corners, but on the other hand some of the smallest vil- 
lages possess a very complete system of public and private lighting. 
The main interest in this inquiry centers in the question of public 
and private lighting. Our replies show that twenty-five cities 
possess public plants, the remainder being private, while Grand 
Rapids possesses a co-operative lighting system. The growth of 
public lighting has been marked in recent years. The public plants 
are as a rule confined to the smaller cities. The city council of 
Milwaukee has recently taken steps looking towards the construction 
of a public lighting plant and in other cities the agitation is quite 
pronounced, so that in the near future the list of public plants will 
doubtless be considerably increased. 

From the point of view of economy, it is interesting to note whether 
the lighting and waterworks are operated from the same power plant. 
The returns show that only about twenty cities operate the two 
plants together. It is quite obvious that great economies may result 
from such operation. At least a duplication of power plant would 
be unnecessary. In most of our cities the pumping at night is very 
light, and the power can thus be applied to lighting which of course 
in the day time is unnecessary. By this interchangeable process 
great economy may be secured not only in the cost of ground, building 
and plant itself but also in the cost of operation. Some of our cities 
that are fortunately located near natural water power can secure their 
lighting at comparatively little expense, but the great majority of 
our cities are not so situated and they must either purchase their 
power from a private company operating this water power or else 
construct their own plants for the power of lighting within the city 
limits. These problems must be solved according to conditions and 
cannot be treated by hard and fast rules. In many of the cities the 
are lights alone are used while in others the combination of arc, 
with gas and incandescent lights are found. Naturally the number 
of are lights varies with the size of the city and the degree to which 
they are combined with other lights. In our larger cities consider- 
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able use is made of the are lights. According to our returns Mil- 
waukee possesses 1,700, Oshkosh 269, La Crosse 219, Racine 225, 
Janesville 198, Kenosha 120 and Madison 149. An examination of 
the number of arcs in the various cities show that there is no relation 
existing between the number of lamps and the population. In fact 
some of the cities of less size have more arc lights than other cities 
of greater population. 

There is also great variety with reference to cost of light per arc] 
This varies in the cities from $85 in Chippewa Falls to $30 in Hud- 
son. The city of Hudson owns its own plant and doubtless its 
method of computing costs is somewhat different from the other 
plants, while on the other hand it has been in operation but a short 
period. There are a great many methods of fixing the rates for 
lighting. In some of our cities a flat rate is paid each year for each 
arc light while in others it is paid by the month, and in some of the 
cities there are all-night and twelve o’clock lights so that it is ex- 
tremely difficult to make any comparison or a review of the statis- 
tics which we have collected. The cost of lighting of the cities own- 
ing their own plants is materially reduced, but it should be said in 
this connection that the methods of computing the cost of public 
light is different from that of private lighting, and in many cases the 
material reduction of cost obtained by the public plants is due tc 
the fact that as a rule no allowance is made for the depreciation of 
the plant; but it must be admitted that the community pays the bill 
in any case. And although the private company sets up a claim that 
a large part of their profits are put aside for plant depreciation, still 
we cannot escape the fact that this comes from the earnings of the 
community. A city is not compelled to use its funds in this way. Its 
reserve fund is the wealth of the community. Its enterprises are not 
designed to declare dividends. Its dividends are services well and 
economically done.-—The Municipality. 
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A FAIR RATE FOR TELEPHONE SERVICE 


Tue city of Fort Worth, Texas, has granted a franchise to a com- 
pany for the establishment of a telephone system. The franchise 
contains the following provisions: All poles, wires, conduits, etc., 
must conform to the ordinances of the city; all work upon the 
system must be of the most improved pattern, and only the best 
material must be used; the system must be kept supplied with the 
most approved and up-to-date equipment and all material and work 
must be approved by the city electrician. All conduits, poles, etc., 
shall be controlled by the city, which shall have the right to require 
a change at any time it sees fit. Within the fire limits no poles shall 
be erected except those necessary for distributing wires from under- 
ground conduits. The city of Fort Worth shall at any time have the 
right to re€quire the removal of all wires or poles from any street and 
the placing of the wires in underground conduits. 

The service rendered by the company must be of the highest grade, 
and the city electrician shall inspect such work from time to time 
and report his recommendations to the Council which shall have the 
power to compel the company to make such improvements as are 
reasonably required to bring the service to a high grade. 

The franchise shall run for a period of twenty-five years. During 
this period so long as the bona fide subscribers do not exceed 1,000, 
the charges for a single line residence service shall not be more than 


$1.75 per ‘phone per month, and for business service shall not exceed 
$2.75 per phone per month.” When the number of subscribers shall 
be greater than one thousand and less than two thousand, residence 


service shall not exceed $2.00 per month, and business service not 
more than $3.00 per month. When the number of subscribers ex- 
ceeds 2,000, the charge for residence service shall not exceed $2.23 
per month, and the charge for business service, not more than $3.25 
per month. 

In return for the privileges granted the company, said company for 
each of the first ten years of the franchise shall pay 2 per cent. of the 
total annual receipts and earnings, from bona fide subscriptions. For 
each of the succeeding five years, 3 per cent. of the total annual re- 
ceipts and earnings shall be paid into the city treasury. For every 
year after this time, 34 per cent. of the total receipts must be paid 
the city. 
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STATISTICS FOR TEN LARGE CITIES 


ConTROLLER F’. C. BLapes of the city of Detroit, Mich., has issued a 
pamphlet containing comparative statistics of ten cities in the United 
States having a population of 200,000 to 400,000. Public works, 
schools, fire protection, lighting, health, etc., have a place among the 
numerous subjects taken up and Mr. Blades and Deputy-Controiler 
Howard C. Beck are to be congratulated on their work. While the 
statistics were compiled primarily for the use of the Council of De- 
troit, Mr. Blades states that he will be pleased to send a copy to any 
reader of the MunicipAL JouURNAL AND ENGINEER who desires it. 
The two tables that follow were compiled from figures given in the 
pamphlet : 


GARBAGE COLLECTION 


























. Fine 
“Garbage”’ pond How No. ig Pact oor for non- 
includes Brant treated Mol coc collect- 
| tion, 
a m a — 
ESE By Gene ye c, k : M 25,443 I $2 
CRBCNMETN, 89> on ceds Kenissees v,k tes SS ae $76,600 N 
COPPRIANE, Os cacciescd cesses vc | * R 30,320 69,400 N 
PPSTNONE. PCR vicvssscnececeas La.%,c¢ | * R 18,497 51,500 $2 
pris MGW, hs 969406000000 g, h |e D 14,600 | 20,000 sacle 
pievihe. TW. cccccecveesss h, k, &c t > Giiscawen \| N 
Milwaukee, Wis......ess00 Kk, c it Cc 30,000 | 72,000 N 
Minneapolis, Minn........... k ee: aE (RS 17,000 nee 
oe ae Et re rere h, zt | “a 1D 30,000 | 71,000 $5 
PONE, PAs anscdeesvece ss k | > R 35,000 g0,000 N 





Vegetable matter. k. Kitchen refuse. c. 

+ Health Dept. { City force. 
M. Merz system. { Collection, 
N. None. 


r. Refuse. a. Animal matter. v. 
Carrion. g. Garbage. h. ashes. * Contract. 
R. Reduction. C. Cremation. D. Dumped. i 
$113,668, disposal, $15,840. || Expense included in street cleaning. 


TELEPHONE RATES, CAR FARES AND REVENUES 
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TELEPHONE REVENUE FROM 
RATES RalL- FRANCHISES 
a erg —} way 

Business | Residence | FARES Source Amount 
Buffalo, N. W......ccccsccee m $36 m $36 t .05 Sr $51,573.69 
Cincinnati, O...:.ceserses. $ 100 s €0 t .05 Sr, E 150,821.00 
Cleveland, O...c.ccccesesss *36-84 24-60 { .05 G 75,632.07 
Detroit, Mich.....--..sees- 50-72 +36-42 t.o5a Sr, D 28,124.50 
— OS eee ee (eee ae R, Sr 2,327.83 
uisville, Ky......cccsess 72-96 12-48 =| 3 .05 R, E 10,250 00 

Milwaukee, Wis.........+- tu 96 tu6o | 05 None | esses. 

Minneapolis, Minn......... L 84, T 48 | L 64, T 30 | ts.o5 mone: tf sexes 

Newark, NJ ovcccsrecssess ) aeee-econ 1 Soo-ged | yoe | Sissce |) suesare 
eg Sere *84 *60 05 Sr. 18,000.00 











m. Min., 600 messages for bus., 400 for res. s. Single line, 5 year contract, 
* Bell. In Cleveland, Cuyahoga, $48 for bus., $36 for res.; Pittsburg, P. & A., 
$48 for bus., $36 for res. + Limited service or 2 to 4 party lines, lower rates. 
u. Unlimited service.  } Limited service, lower rates. L. Long distance. 
T. Twin city. 1, Local., $48 for bus., $36 for res. t. One transfer. _ts. Trans- 
fers. {| 11 tickets for 50 cts. a. 8 tickets for 25 cts. all lines, limited hours, 
morning and evening; certain lines, 8 tickets for 25 cts. all day until 8 p. m. 
| 6 to 8 a. m. and 5 to 7 p. m., qe. ticket. R. Railroad. Sr. Street railway. 
{I Electric light company. G. Gas company, 6% per cent. D. Union Depot Co. 
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HOW TO DESTROY THE ELM TREE BEETLE 


One of the many enemies with which the superintendents of parks 
have to contend is the elm tree beetle, and the problem of its exter- 
mination was made the subject of a special bulletin issued by the 
New England Association of Park Superintendents. Many superin- 
tendents of parks contributed to this bulletin their experience with 
the beetle and the methods they devised to exterminate it. Mr. 
Charles E. Keith, Superintendent of Parks, Bridgeport, Conn., de- 
scribed his method as follows: “The trunk of the elm tree is scraped 
and when the beetles fall to the ground they can be killed.” He 
found that the larvae that fell to the ground were not transformed in- 
to beetles. Other superintendents concurred with Mr. Keith in this 
method, but some of the park authorities use a stiff brush with 
which they apply an emulsion of kerosene to the bark and limbs of 
the trees. In Worcester this was found to be more efficient than 
spraying the trees, although the spray is probably most used of any 
method. 

City Forester Clarke of Northampton, Mass., after an experience 
of five years in fighting the pest, found that it could be destroyed 
in only one way, which was by spraying the foliage, as soon as the 
leaves were fully developed in the spring, with arsenate of lead. 
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Glucose is added to this emulsion for the purpose of making it ad- 
here to the leaves so that rains will not wash it off. The arsenate of 
lead and glucose is mixed with water in the proportion of three 
pounds to five gallons and it is stated that this does not injure the 
most delicate foliage. The objection to the use of paris green is 
that it is liable to kill the leaves, while not so effective in destroying 
the beetles and worms. The practice of placing paper and metal 
bands about the trees is not recommended by Mr. Clarke, because 
thousands of beetles find safe corners behind these bands. 

There are many pumps that are used to Spray the solution over 
the trees, and each superintendent has a favorite one. Mr. Clarke 
describes some kinds of pumps, such as the large hand sprayer, 
which can be worked by one man and will spray very high trees. 
When there are a large number of trees to be treated he recommends 
a two or three horse power boiler and duplex steam power. He warns 
those having charge of the work to be careful to spray the under 
side of the leaf, as well as the upper, because the eggs are attached to 
the under side, and the worms begin to feed there as soon as they 
are hatched out. Early spring is recommended and trees should be 
sprayed at the top first. Another method of spraying is by the use 
of poles ten feet in length, which have on one end an attachment 
for a nozzle. 

In July, Mr. Clarke says that the worms and half formed beetles 
begin to go down to the toot of the trees, and that if boiling water 
is sprinkled on them there they will cease to come down. ‘The 
beetles should also be brushed from the trunk of the tree and scalded 
as they fall on the ground. 

The experience of most of the other park commissioners has been 
similar to that of Mr. Clarke, and their recommendations are about 
the same. Mr. Capron, Superintendent of Parks, Holyoke, Mass., rec- 
ommends the use of paris green. He makes a solution by adding one 
pound of paris green and one or two pounds of slacked lime to 180 
gallons of water. He states that if this is properly used there is no 
danger of burning the foliage, and that if a man knows his business 
he will stop when the solution begins to drip from the foliage. Su- 
perintendent Fitts of the parks of Providence, R. I., calls attention 
to the fact that while the trunks of the trees may be thoroughly 
scraped, people do not realize that the bark removed should be de- 
stroyed in some effectual manner. In many instances the scrapings 
are merely thrown upon the ground. 

While many of the superintendents of parks of New England have 
had no experience with this elm tree beetle, those who had been 
fighting the pest were almost unanimous in recommending the above 
methods of procedure, and all concurred in the statement that great 
care and thoroughness in doing the work were absolutely essential if 
it was desired to eradicate the pest once for all. 
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BEST SYSTEM OF STOKING TO PREVENT SMOKE 


Mr. WritiAmM Nicuorson, Chief Smoke Inspector of Sheffield, Eng- 
land, says that the most successful and scientific method of stoking 
consists in firing lightly and often. By this system the coal is con- 
sumed in the furnace and not sent up the chimney in the form of 
black smoke, which is not only a waste of fuel but also a public 
nuisance. This light firing can best be done on the alternate side 
firing principle. ‘Thus the stoker fires the right hand side of alk 
the furnaces first. In each of the furnaces the gases given off will 
curl around from the right to the left hand side, which has not been 
fired, and which is incandescent and consequently consumes the 
gases. The left hand side of the furnaces is then treated and the 
operation reversed. He says that this is unquestionably the best way 
of firing furnaces for economy, rapid increase of temperature and 
loss of smoke. The only objection lies in the fact that it causes just 
double the amount of work for the stoker. He has to open his door 
twice instead of once, as the firings are light they burn very quickly, 
and thus he has to fire twice as often as if he fired right across the 
furnace with a heavier load. The best way to arrive at the goal of 
practical smoke abatement is to construct boilers and furnaces on the 
most modern principles and attach to them the best apparatus suit- 
able to every condition of work, and to see that they are wo:ked in 
the manner above outlined. 
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AN- EXCELLENT OMAHA CHARITY 


One of the most important and interesting charities of Omaha is 
the Child Saving Institute. The name is a descriptive one. The in- 
stitute saves children. If a little one is abandoned by worthless pa- 
rents, cruelly treated by heartless ones, orphaned and unprovided for, 
it can find an asylum here, where it will receive every attention child- 
hood requires. Agents of the institute are constantly on the outlook 
for children who need its aid, and are even ready to take them away 
by law from parents who for any reason are unfitted to care for them. 

The amount of good which the institute is accomplishing is shown 
by the following statistics from its report for the year ending October 


31, IQOI: 
Number on hand November I, 1900............---e00: 23 
Number received Garvine year. «<i cece sccccccsecccsces 181 
Nemiber returned to Parte... ccc csc cccvecaceseevcees 79 
Number provided with homes............ccescecsceees go 
Number died, all under six months old................ II 
Number oni hand! ati presents. .-56< sac nccwanclcccudecienows 24 


That the people of Omaha appreciate the work of the institute is 
shown by the interest which they have taken in the commodious new 
building erected during the past summer, which insures the perma- 
nency of the institute among the city’s charitable institutions. The 
new home contains a play room, nursery, dining rooms, dormitories, 
bath rooms and every convenience and luxury found in the best homes 
of Omaha. A corps of physicians, and professional nurses, are in 
constant attendance, while the services of skilled oculists, aurists, and 
dentists may be had when needed. 

The last report of the trustees contains the stories of some of the 
children whom they have cared for during the past year. Many who 
have been born in squalor and poverty have been taken into homes of 
refinement and affluence. Indeed, the avowed object of those in 
charge is to bring such children into homes where they are wanted 
and to afford them only temporary shelter at the institute. The de- 
mand for children who may be unconditionally adopted is, according 
to the officers of the institute, greater than the supply. The follow- 
ing well-known names appear among the patrons of this excellent 
charity: 

President, Geo. F. Bidwell; vice-president, Guy C. Barton; secre- 
tary, J. Frank Carpenter; treasurer, C. W. Seymour; superintendent, 
A. W. Clark; assistant superintendent, J. S. Leavitt; board of trus- 
tees, officers, ex officio, E. A. Cudahy, C. W. Lyman, H. J. Penfield. 
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HOUSTON SEWAGE DISPOSAL PLANT 


Tue City of Houston, Texas, has long been troubled with a nuis- 
ance caused by the dumping of sewage into the bay, and the project 
of obtaining deep water at Houston, has been seriously tampered by 
this way of disposing of the sewage. It was this desire for deep 
water, however, that is mainly responsible for the vigorous action 
taken by the city to abate this sewage nuisance. The Government 
engineer's report on the deep water project made the removal of the 
crude sewage in the bay a condition precedent to any action on the 
part of the Government toward giving Houston deep water. In the 
summer of 1899 the question was submitted to the people and it was 
voted that plans and estimates be prepared for a sewage disposal 
plant. 

The improvements just completed consist in the construction of a 
system of intercepting sewers, varying in size from eighteen to forty- 
two #iches. These sewers will tap the various laterals which lead 
directly to the bay and will carry the sewage to a pumping station 
which is situated in about the geographical centre of the town; thence 
it is pumped to the disposal works which are located four and one 
half miles below the city. 

The sewage enters a tank at the pumping station, fifty feet long, 
twenty feet wide and ten feet deep. This tank is constructed of 
concrete and steel. The pumping machinery consists of one ten inch 
centrifugal pump and one of twelve inches. The capacity of the 
small pump is 3,000,000 gallons per day, while that of the larger is 
twice as much. 

From the pumping station the sewage is forced through a twenty- 
four inch pipe to the disposal works, where it is led to elevated beds 
composed of three layers of coarse filtering material. The lowest 
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course of this material consists of four inches of gravel; above this 
is laid six inches of broken stone, on top of which is eight inches of 
coke. The size of the particles is such that the largest will pass 
through a screen of one inch mesit. 

After being distributed over the coke beds the sewage passes 
through the filtering material to under drains. The heavier particles 
of the sewage are retained upon the surface of the coke where it 
dries after a period of a day or two, and can be easily raked or 
scraped off. From the under drains the rest of the sewage is dis- 
tributed over sand beds. These beds are also underdrained, and the 
purified effluent passes out into a long canal whence it finds its way 
to the river. The efficiency of this filtering plant is such, it is said, 
that the attendant has no hesitancy ‘a drinking the effluent. 

The entire cost of the plant, exclusive of the land, is approx- 
imately $280,000, and it is estimated that the total annual expenses 
for operation will amount to about $12,000 for fuel and labor. This 
plant is one of the largest that has ever been constructed in the coun- 
try, and Houston is the first city in the South to adopt a modern 
method of sewage disposal. 


£ 
STREET SIGNS FOR CREATER NEW YORK 


AFTER a long fight, President Jacob A. Cantor, of the Borough of 
Manhattan, has finally succeeded in securing an appropriation for the 
installation of the model street sign. In the near future New York 
City will not deserve the criticism which has been so justly made in 
the past, of having the largest number of unmarked streets of any 





THE NEW STREET SIGN FOR GREATER NEW YORK 


city in the country in proportion to its size. The design for the new 
street signs is the product of the Municipal Art Society of New 
York. At a recent meeting of the Board of Estimate, $58,000 was 
appropriated for installing these street signs in Greater New York, 
$40,000 to be expended in Manhattan, and $18,000 in the Borough 


of Brooklyn. 
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COST OF PAVING IN IOWA 


SomE figures of interest respecting the cost of street paving in Iowa 
cities have been collated by the Des Moines board of public works. 
The following table shows the number of miles of paving in the cities 
named : 


MILES. POPULATION. 
NS irises dacuiscnskénenar eens 56. 62,139 
Disc esc ods Cereeedeunoernasend 4.72 36,254 
aida ceKicenaas eeeeasreeeeeabaee 23. 35,254 
SIGE CAR U2 eink bac te bee vaeeneaneedes 4.40 33,111 
INS 5:60 cucnpies xaeeheusiaenteun II. 25,802 
sis how anegccveeniansuaunee wen 18.61 25,656 
ING 5 ctaaidnceneuneaseesatenamenenkes 11.93 23,201 
CUCNI o5 5 Fes en on ee eee 13. 22,689 
ee eT ee eee 6.5 18,197 
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SN 6 det or an be Loe pee 14,641 
BUMIBROUNTRE hose cig 36. see e550 1 4 5.3 orn bos ars ere Siero rere ONO MEP ORE- 14,073 
BRAS NISS oP sheer atc See eA apes 5 12,162 
NL a RE ae ae ee er PRP RCT are Ra 1.20 12,107 
Marshalltown 6.69 11,544 
Bate UISON. oxionk Gesircauinn seed homecare No report 9,278 
ON EOS ae ee ee ae ar Ieee ne ere ean: 9,212 
Boone 1.76 8,880 
lowa City 1.82 7,987 
I ik nin rice iw hel wwe ih worg ee MSIE gl 6,746 
KCMIAVIEE MOIEU, ove clo anew ae aae as 21 4,227 
RAINS hr oes wari sit wth aa ek pene 75 3,682 
NR sac iciaig inde hi Se Ase eeis ig le wea Rae ae Eee I 3,147 


The greater portion of this paving is brick. Asphalt is found in 
Des Moines, where there are 29,238 square yards; Sioux City, 144,- 
794 square yards; Ottumwa, three-fourths of a mile; Cedar Rapids, 
two and one-half miles. Dubuque has eighty-eight miles of macadam, 
leading all cities of the state, and while it has a small amount of brick 
paving, there are no end of good roads leading to the city and through 
all of the principal sections. Sioux City has 8,215 square yards of 
macadam; Cedar Rapids, 32,500 square yards, and Burlington, 7,591 
square yards, while Clinton has 7.37 miles, Ottumwa one-half a mile 
Sioux City has 212,437 square yards of block 
Council 


and Keokuk 2.35 miles. 
paving and 48,949 of block stone for the business district. 
Bluffs has 152,500 square yards of blocks (wooden), and 73,200 
yards of granite blocks. Burlington has 1.49 miles of stone block 
paving. 

In Des Moines brick paving cost on an average during the past sea- 
son, according to figures taken from the contracts, which the board 
has let, $1.65. In Davenport brick paving cost $1.30, but it is claimed 
that the specifications are not so rigid as those required by the Des 
Moines board. For two course of brick Sioux City paid $1.71 to $1.83, 
while Council Bluffs and Cedar Rapids had some work done as low 
as $1.25, and from that to $1.80. Other cities have figures as follows: 
Burlington, $1.34 to $1.84; Clinton, $1.20 to $1.36; Ottumwa, $1.40; 
Keokuk, $1.25 to $1.68; Waterloo, $1.20 to $2.10; Marshalltown, $1.15 
to $1.80; Boone, $1.14 to $1.69; Mason City, $1.65 to $1.96; Charles 
City, $1.26; Newton, $1.43 to $1.53. 

For asphalt paving Des Moines paid an average of $1.98. Sioux 
City paid $2.56 and Ottumwa (native asphalt), $1.58. For macadam 
Dubuque pays an average of 55 cents per square yard; Council 
Bluffs, 49.33 cents; Burlington, 72 cents, and Keokuk, 43 to 68 cents. 
The last wood block laid in Sioux City cost $1.33 per square yard and 
the last at Council Bluffs cost $1.40. Burlington has paid for lime- 
stone blocks $1.25 and for granite blocks $2.75. Council Bluffs pays 
for the best granite blocks $3.48.—Midland Municipalities. 

£ 
SPRINKLING THE STREETS IN PARIS 

Engineering, in reproducing an article by M. E. Bret, from Le 
Genie Civil, states that the area of streets watered in the city of 
Paris, France, is equal to 10,169,281 square yards. In addition to this 
must be added 1,948,000 square yards for the graveled side avenues, 
Champs Elysees and elsewhere. Of the entire area 6,191,000 square 
yards are paved with stone, 1,716,000 with wood, and 437,344 square 
yards with asphalt. The remaining streets are macadamized. About 
500 water carts sprinkle half of the total area. These carts hold 
trom 220 to 309 gallons of water, the largest being used in level areas 
Their weight is 1,500 

The spray tubes are 
A certain 


only. The average cart holds 265 gallons. 
pounds each empty, and cost about $240 each. 
made of copper, thus preventing any rust of the tubes, 
number of small hand watering carts are also used in special places. 
The other half of the streets are watered by means of 1,400 “char- 
which are substituted for rubber or leather hose. 
consists of four pieces of 


iots d’arrosement,” 
The common type of these “chariots” 
iron pipe, six feet eight inches long by one and three-eighths inches 
in diameter, and connected together by a twelve-inch length of 
leather or rubber tubing. Each pipe is mounted on casters. One 
end of the “chariot” is coupled to the stand-pipe and the other end 
to a three-foot, four-inch length of iron pipe beyond which again 
comes the nozzle. These “chariots” cost about $12, and are capable 
of watering an area within a radius of 60 feet of the stand-pipe. The 


stand-pipes themselves are placed about 100 feet apart, there being 
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in the city about 7,200. They are placed beneath the foot-paths and 
are fitted with two valves, viz.: the service valve for surface and the 
stop valve about three feet below. Closing the latter opens the 
drain cock which lets the water in the pipe and valve above it into 
the sewer, thus preventing damage from freezing. These stand- 
pipes cost about $21 when in place. With one “chariot” a man can 
thoroughly wash about 2,600 square yards per hour. 

River water is used extensively for street watering in Paris and 
costs about three and one-half cents per thousand gallons, which 
suffices for cleaning 5,400 square yards. The rate of wages averages 
$1.04 per day; therefore the cost of washing streets on this system, 
including maintenance and depreciation of plant and cost of super- 
vision, amounts to seven and one-half cents per thousand square 
yards. With the water cart system the cost is less, being five cents 
per thousand square yards, but the work is not so thoroughly done. 
The difference in the cost lies in the “‘chariots,” because a water cart 
can cover 3,470 square yards and a less intelligent man can be em- 
ployed as driver than is needed for the “chariot” system. 

During April, May and September the principal streets are wat- 
ered twice a day, the other streets once. During June, July and 
August the main streets are watered three times a day if paved, and 
three or four times if macadamized, while the other streets are 
watered twice if paved and two or three times if macadamized. In 
March and November a certain amount of watering is done to lay the 
dust; the Champs Elysees and Bois de Boulogne are watered five 
times a day. On an average 1,000 square yards of the macadam 
streets require 340 gallons of water in the spring and autumn and 
475 gallons in the summer; wood and asphalt, 160 in spring and 
autumn and 265 in the summer; stone paving, 130 in the spring and 
autumn and 210 in the summer. 

MUNICIPAL EMPLOYMENT OFFICES IN EUROPE 


THE issue of April 25th of the Municipal Journal of London, con- 
tains an interesting article by Mr. Eric Givskov, a Danish lawyer, 
on the municipal registry offices. He says that the idea of estab- 
lishing municipal registry offices originated in the south of Ger- 
many, where, about seven years ago the first office was opened in 
Munich. The idea spread rapidly over nearly the whole of Ger- 
many and Scandinavia, but as the office at Copenhagen is the best 
of all, he gives a short description of this bureau. 

The governing body consists of eleven members, made up of a 
burgomaster, two members of the Council, four members elected by 
the Danish Employers’ Association, and four by the Danish Co- 
operating Trades Union, thus providing an equal representation of 
employers and employes. The manager has direct charge of the 
bureau, and he is assisted by a corps of male clerks for the men, 
and feinale clerks for the women employes. The system of regis- 
tering the people in Copenhagen is by tickets. The tickets for those 
desiring employment are filled in by the clerk and gives the name, 
residence, place and date of birth, the employment wanted, former 
employment, and whether or not the applicant is married, the num- 
ber of children at home, how long out of work, etc. Similar tickets, 
with necessary alterations, are used for the employers. If no suit- 
able situation is immediately found for the applicant he is given a 
ticket which is available for a week and can be renewed weckly. 
If he at any time obtains employment he must return the ticket to 
the office, and as his ticket is printed on the reverse of a postal card, 
this costs him nothing. Different colors are used for tickets for the 
men and for the women. The employers who report that they have 
a suitable situation .vacant, are given tickets, and when any one 
applies for the situation the employer is required to return his ticket 
to the office filled in with information as to whether the applicant 
was engaged or not, or if the situation be already filled, to state the 
name of the one engaged. The reason for returning these tickets to 
the office is to enable the employes there to ascertain whether an em- 
ployer is satisfied with the one sent him, and thus save the trouble 
of sending a second person. 

The municipal registry in Copenhagen has been a great success. 
The first six months of its existence over 6,000 of the 7,000 em- 
ployers who applied were supplied with servants and over half of 
the number of employes who made application, were provided with 
situations, 
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THE FIRE FIGHTERS OF THE TERRACE CITY 


Small but Effective Department—Has a Drill School —Gamewell Alarm System Used—Needs of the Department 


By Our Special Correspondent 


To change from volunteer service 
to that of a paid department means 
the placing of a city’s safety 60 per 
cent. nearer immunity from loss by 
fire. Slowly but surely the cities of 
the country are realizing the in- 
efficiency of the volunteer fire de- 
partment and, as the size of the city 
warrants the expense of a regular 
department, the change is made. It 
is not that the cities are ungrate- 
ful for the service rendered by their 
volunteers or that their work is not 
thoroughly appreciated, but the 
very nature of the service works 
against its effectiveness. It is ob- 
vious that the discipline and train- 





Cuier Jas. J. Mutcaney ing that make a paid department 
cannot be applied to those that have not the time to give to the 
work. 

The needs of fire protection for a city of 50,000 inhabitants in which 
are many large factories employing thousands of hands are greater 
than can be served by volunteers, however efficient. On this account 
the city of Yonkers, N. Y., dismissed its volunteers with thanks for 
their past good work and put in their place a small, but strong force 
of men who were to give their whole time to learning to fight fires. 

Yonkers is situated on a series of terraces that rise one above the 
other from the shores of the Hudson river and therefore its streets 
are very hilly, making it difficult work for fire apparatus to get 
about. In the heart of the town are a number of large manufactories 
and go per cent. of the buildings, both in the business and residential 
sections are of wood. Consequently the risks are very great. “It is 
an ill wind that blows nobody good,” however, and while Yonker’s 
hills make rapid travelling difficult, they also make possible such 
pressure of water in the hydrants that steam fire engines are not 
needed and the city is saved this large expense. 

In 1896 the present Chief, James J. Mulcahey, was authorized by 
the Board of Fire Commissioners to form a paid department. Chief 
Mulcahey had been a member of the volunteer force since 1876 and 
had served as chief from 1882 to 1884 and from 1892 to 1894. Hard 
work and much discouragement were his lot at first. Popular senti- 
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CHIEF MULCAHEY AND A CLASS IN THE DRILL SCHOOL 





ment was with the volunteers and was doubtful of the success of the 
new venture. The new department, however, has won its way into 
popular favor just as it was bound to do when it had an opportunity 
to show the people how well it could handle fires. The volunteer 
system was more spectacular, but the regulars do the work. 

Much trouble was experienced at first with the private fire bri- 
gades maintained by the factories. On the occasion of fires in these 
places admittance was refused the regular firemen, but when the pri- 
\rte brigades proved inadequate and the regulars were called in to 
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ONE OF THE MODERN ENGINE HOUSES 


assist, they soon had the fires under control and it was not long be- 
fore the private brigades were abolished and the doors kept open for 
the regulars. 

At present there are seven fully equipped companies, located in five 
houses in different parts of the city. Headquarters, which is with 
Engine Company No. 1, and one or two of the other houses, are old 
volunteer stations, but are being or have been entirely renovated. 
The other houses are new and have been built in the best possible 
manner, costing about $30,000 each. One house is now being erected 
on Park Hill. The men are indeed fortunate in having such beau- 
tiful quarters as these new houses afford. The dormitories are large, 
light and airy. There are shower-baths, lounging rooms and pri- 
vate rooms. for the captains and lieuten- 
ants. The upper story of one of the 
new engine houses makes one think of a 
Queen Anne’s cottage, so tasteful is the 
architecture and the arrangement of the 
rooms. It must be a pleasure for the 
men to live there. In other houses the 
situation is not so pleasant, but the con- 
templated improvements will make it 
much more agreeable. 

The men themselves are a hearty set 
of young fellows who show their train- 
ing and discipline in their looks and ac- 
tions. The splendid condition of the 
apparatus shows that they take pride in 
their work. There are forty-two men 
in the uniformed force, composed of the 
Chief, nine Captains, four lieutenants and 
twenty-eight firemen. 

The apparatus consists of a Hayes 
truck, built by the La France Engine 
Company of Elmira, N. Y., a Gleason and 
Bailey truck made by the International 
Fire Engine Company of Seneca Falls, 
N. Y., two single-tank combination chem- 
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PRACTICE WITH THE SCALING LADDER 


ical engines and hose wagons furnished by the Chicago Fire Ex- 
tinguishing Mfg. Co., and three double-tank Holloway chemical en- 
gines and hose wagons. The double-tank engines hold thirty-five gal- 
lons per tank and the single tank engines fifty. Each wagon is 
equipped with two or three way Eastman deluge sets. There are also 
a hose wagon and a truck held in reserve. This latter was purchased 
for a volunteer company but, as it is of too light structure, it will be 
strengthened before being placed regularly in service. The two single- 
tank engines are located with the trucks in the heart of the city. 

The department has twenty-seven horses, four of which are held in 
reserve. There are 12,700 feet of rubber hose in first-class condition, 
3,000 feet in fair condition, 1,000 feet of canvas and rubberlined hose 
in good condition, and 1,400 feet in poor condition. In all 18,100. The 
hose is of various makes, all the canvas and rubber lined coming 
from the Eureka Fire Hose Company of New York, and the Gutta 
Percha and Rubber Mfg. Company fur- 
nishing some of the other. Besides the 
numerous Hoells pompier ladders and 
other small apparatus, there are three life 
nets of the Browder, Empire and Bonner 
patterns and an Almstead chemicalizer. 
While the Browder net is used for all 
life-saving purposes it does not appear in 
the illustration. Babcock, Diggs and un- 
derwriter extinguishers are among those 
in use. 

GAMEWELL FIRE ALARM IN USE 

The Gamewell Fire Alarm Telegraph 
renders its usual excellent service in trans- 
mitting alarms, the switchboard and stor- 
age battery being at headquarters. At 
present there are only four circuits for the 
eighty-six odd boxes and two for the 
gongs, but it is hoped to extend the sys- 
tem in the near future. The Chief makes 


all repairs, but these are few and far between for the system is of 
the best and does not get out of order readily. 

The yearly appropriation for the department is about $75,000, which 
is usually consumed by the necessary expenses. The pay of the offi- 
cers and men aggregate over $39,300. The Chief receives a salary of 
$2,000 per year, captains $1,200, lieutenants $1,100, and firemen $750 
to $1,000. 

THE DRILL SCHOOL 

What is contributing the most to the effectiveness of the Yonker’s 
department as well as to those in other cities, is the training school. 
This was placed in operation in March, 1899, but the structure itself 
was erected last December. It was built on the side of one of the 
truck houses of heavy timbers sheathed with tin. Here it is that the 
men learn to keep their heads when high in the air and to get their 
muscles in working order. The Chief takes the men in sections and 
puts them through a course of training once a day for four weeks. 
Many of the men at the first lesson are not able to climb above the 
first floor with the pompier ladders, but their confidence increases at 
each trial and soon they can go to the top of the structure as easily as 
the best. The Chief never urges a man to go above the first story at 
the first attempt and, in fact, forbids those doing so who are a trifle 
timid but who are anxious to overcome their feelings. He knows 
that they will get the knack of it in time and it is not necessary for 
them to take the risk of falling. The same course of procedure is 
gone through with in learning to jump into the life net. Starting 
from the first story, gradually the height is increased until confi- 
dence is gained. While it is taken for granted that accidents will 
happen not once in twenty times will one occur and then it is nothing 
worse than a broken arm or leg. 

Numerous are the tricks that are learned in these lessons, all of 
which stand the men in good stead when in tight places in a burning 
building. The main object of it all, however, is to accustom the men 
to be cool when in perilous position high in the air and to acquire a 
facility for climbing. 

The Chief has high hopes of the effect this training will have on 
the efficiency of the department. It introduces elements that are en- 
countered during a fire and affords an opportunity of correcting mis- 
takes which might otherwise cause loss of fire. For instance the 
men are taught, when on a window sill and enveloped in smoke, to 
erect a rescuing ladder on the right hand side, consequently no valu. 
ble time is lost in feeling about in the smoke for the ladder’s end. 
At first thought this would appear a very simple thing, but it is just 
these methodical ways that distinguish a trained from an untrained 
man. The Chief is very enthusiastic over the school and says that 
there is nothing like it to bring out all a man’s good points and rapid- 
ly round him into shape as a good fireman. 

NEEDS OF THE DEPARTMENT 

While the present department is most effective, it is not yet large 
enough for the needs of the city. Many cities of smaller population 
have a much larger force. There are still several hundred volunteers 
left, but they are no longer called upon for assistance. Call men 
there are none and the Chief will not have them, for he says they are 
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THE FIRE ALARM SWITCHBOARD 


such an uncertain quantity that they can not be depended on in emer- 
gencies. There are now but five, and with the one building, six fire 
stations and they are widely separated. There should be one chem- 
ical engine located in the outer portion of the city farthest up on the 
ridge and at least two in the business section near the factories. The 
reserve truck, when strengthened, will be placed in the northern part 
of the city and if a chemical engine be placed farther out toward the 
city’s boundary line, the property on the Hill would be amply pro- 
tected. Of course more apparatus will be needed in the near future. 
In buying only first-class apparatus of the latest pattern an excellent 
precedent has been established and this will doubtless be adhered to 
in the future. When new apparatus is purchased it will be located in 
the business sections and the old located in the ouplying districts. 
A new combination chemical engine hose wagon and hook and ladder 
truck will be in service on June 1 for the Park Hill district. 
LARGER GAMEWELL SYSTEM NEEDED 

The department is greatly in need of an enlarged alarm system. 
The present Gamewell system should be increased to from fourteen 
to sixteen circuits. An enlargement should be made of the system at 
headquarters so that, as future needs demand, additions could be 
made without altering the general plan. About $15,000 would be the 
cost of such a system, but the best is always the cheapest in the end, 
and money spent in the fire department in increasing its efficiency is 
a good investment. 

POSSIBLE IMPROVEMENTS 

If, in building future fire stations, it is so arranged that the horses 
are placed behind glass doors which open automatically at an alarm, 
the dust and smell from the stalls will be prevented from arising to 
the living quarters of the men. This arrangement obtains in Boston 
and is a great advantage while simple of operation. A further im- 
provement could be made in the present houses if the floors were 
constructed of brick or composition stone. Two of the houses are 
already floored that way and are clean and cool. The wooden floors 
of two of the houses have been covered with rubber where the horses 
walk, but it would be cheaper and better in the end to lay floors of 
hard material. 


¢ £ 
MUNICIPAL ELECTRICIANS TO MEET.—The seventh an- 


nual convention of the International Association of Municipal Elec- 
tricians will be held at Richmond, Va., Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday, October 7, 8 and 9. 

The following papers will be presented at the meeting: 

“Municipal Inspection and Control,’ Walter M. Petty, Ruther- 
ford, N. J. 

“Relation of Electrical Interests to Other Branches of the Munic- 
ipality,” Capt. William Brophy, Boston, Mass.” 

“The Telephone Service in Connection with Fire and Police Signal 
Systems,” Jerry Murphy, Cleveland, O. 
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The equipment of the apparatus with rubber tires has also been con- 
templated. 

A new headquarters is badly needed. At present it is on the upper 
floor of one of the old volunteer houses, on the lower floor of which 
are a chemical and a hook and ladder company, and all are greatly 


crowded. CHIEF AND COMMISSIONERS AGREE 


There is one important fact that is aiding the Chief in building up a 
good department, and that is the perfect accord between him and the 
Board of Fire Commissioners. Mr. Michael J. Hayes is president of 
the Board. The other members are Messrs. John Warneck, James 
Kearns, Jr., and Charles Stahl. Anythjng that is reasonable and° 
which the Chief feels is necessary to the system is forthcoming at 
his request. This last winter the heavy snows made it extremely 
difficult for the apparatus to get about, so the Chief requested sleighs 
on which to mount the engines and ladders. No time was wasted 
in obtaining an appropriation by the Council, and one of the Com- 
missioners found what was wanted and purchased them on the spot. 
The time made by their use enabled the department to save three 
houses that would have been destroyed before the heavy equipment 
could have gotten through the deep snow. 

YONKERS’ LARGEST FIRE 

Last year there were 192 alarms and a total loss by fire of $127,- 
980.81. The most notable fire of the year was the Hendrick Hudson 
Hotel on Park Hill, an illustration of which is shown. It occurred 
on March 31, 1901, in the early morning and was a total loss. Before 
the alarm was sent in it was entirely wrapped in flames and nothing 
could be done except to keep the surrounding frame houses and the 
trees from catching. 
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YONKERS’ BIGGEST FIRE 


As stated before, Chief Mulcahey was a volunteer before building 
up the present paid department, and he has always treated the volun- 
teers most courteously. It has been necessary for him to be firm in 
preventing any interference with his men, but as he is Chief de jure 
he means to be Chief de facto. His relation to the men is of the 
pleasantest and should be productive of the best results. He started 
with fifteen men, and during the six short years the department has 
been in existence he has worked hard for its developement, seldom 
leaving his post night or day. The best evidence of his faithful work 
is the efficiency of the department itself. 

* 


~ 


“Classifying of Records of Electrical Departments, and Standard 
Specifications for Supplies and Contracts,” Edw. F. Schurig, Omaha, 
Neb. 

“Report of Committee on Rules for Electrical Inspection and Con- 
trol,” especially with reference to the occupancy of streets, Morris W. 
Mead, Pittsburg, Pa. 

“Joint Use of Conduits,” Chas. F. Hopewell, Cambridge, Mass. 

“Electrical Government in Small Cities,’ A. S. Hatch, Detroit, 
Mich. 

In addition to the papers Mr. Hopewell of Cambridge, Mass 


» will 
give his “Illustrated Lecture on Fire and Police Telegraphs.” 








CHIEF CROKER A BUSY MAN 


Tue Fire Department of New York, if for nothing else than on 
account of its size, is of the greatest interest to all firemen in the 
country; consequently the chief of this immense department comes 
in for his share of the interest given the department. 

“Chief Croker,” says the N. Y. Sun, “is a man who places the inter- 
est of New York’s Fire Department first, last and all the time, and his 
days, and sometimes nights are devoted to its service.” He insists 
upon being on 
hand at every fire 
that amounts to 
anything and for 
that 
duty all the time 
at his headquarters. 

As a rule the 
Chief rises 


reason is on 


about 
eight o'clock in the 
morning and rap- 
idly dressing goes 
around the corner 
to his barber. 
Thence he visits a 
nearby restaurant 
for breakfast but 
at all 
at headquarters 


times those 
just where 
him. If 


happens 


know 
to find 
anything 
while he is away, 
headquarters can 
reach him by mes- 
senger or _ tele- 
without a 
delay. 


phone 
moment's 
If, for any reason, 
he should change 
his mind and go 
home for breakfast 
he must notify 
headquarters of 


this change from 
his usual routine, CHIEF CROKER IN 
so that they can 


reach him at home if he should be needed. As soon as he finishes 
his breakfast, whether in a restaurant or at home, the Chief notifies 
the headquarters that he is on the way back. i 

There is nothing in the course of a day’s duties that does not give 
way to a call for fire. No matter to whom he may be talking when- 
ever the call comes in, the Chief immediately leaves, even in the 
midst of a sentence. After the Chief has breakfasted he turns his 
attention to the immense amount of mail that is always awaiting 
him, and while he has help in answering letters, he makes it a point 
to see every communication that is addressed to him, sometimes dic- 
tating the reply himself, or indicating what should be sent in return. 

The Chief has considerable power in the Department, for no fire- 
man can be put on trial before the Commissioner unless the Chief 
recommends him for trial. Every complaint must first pass through 
his hands, so that all complaints, both large and small relative to 
the firemen, come to him. 

While the Chief is not a scientific man or a scholar, he has proved 
His most conspicuous inven- 
When he first came into 


himself considerable of an inventor. 
tion is the searchlight for the use of engines. 
office the fire underwriters were not kindly disposed toward him, 
and on his side Chief Croker could not see why the fire underwriters 
should be treated with any too great consideration. Both sides found 
out their mistake in a short time, and now are on the best of terms. 
The Chief found that when he left the fire underwriters out of the 
fire department interests, the insurance rates immediately went up 
of trouble resulted. The fire underwriters soon got 


and no end 
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over their suspicions of the Chief, and now work with him hand in 
hand. When the Chief is at home—where he goes once in a while for 
supper—his automobile or wagon is always standing in front of the 
house, and as he has a fire alarm in the house, as well as a tele- 
phone, he is ready at a moment’s notice to go to a fire. One of the 
qualities which goes toward making the Chief one of the most effi- 
cient in the country, is his knowledge of the buildings in the city. 
Whenever a large building is in process of construction in the city 
the Chief makes it his business to inspect it, so that he will know 
the dangers to be 
encountered should 
a fire ever break out 
there, and the char- 
acter of the interior, 
and it is a surpris- 
ing fact that the 
Chief never seems 
to forget the details 
of any building. 

It is said that the 
Chief attends more 
fires than any other 
man in the depart- 
ment. While it is 
not his duty to at- 
tend every first 
alarm, still he very 
often does so. He 
often also attends a 
large number of 
two alarm fires, de- 
pending, of course, 
upon the section of 
the city in which it 
occurs. Three alarm 
fires he must attend 
according to the 
regulations, but it is 
seldom that the 
Chief waits for such 
an alarm. In re- 
sponse to _ three 
alarms he is pre- 
pared to go all over 
Brooklyn as well as 
up in the Bronx. 

While the Chief is busy most of the day with department busi- 
ness, he still has time to talk to his friends, and it is from them that 
he learns what is going on in the department which would be other- 
wise impossible for him to find out. Among his friends he includes 
the many amateur firemen in the surrounding towns, such as Chief 
Bronson, of Larchmont, and Brentano, the publisher. While the 
Chief is not one to encourage confidences from his men he has so 
well mastered the art of learning things from his friends that he is 
not now the terror to all beholders that he was when he first took 
charge of the department. 





¢ 


TRENTON WANTS FIRE MAINS.—A successful test of the 
auxiliary high pressure water main construction of Philadelphia, has 
encouraged Chief Charles S. Allen, of the Trenton (N. J.) Fire De- 
partment, to work for a similar system for his city. At the test men- 
tioned it was found that when the fire boats were connected with the 
mains, a pressure of 200 pounds to the square inch was developed. 
With both boats pumping, two three-inch streams were thrown to 
the tenth story of the building. When the mains were connected 
with one of the reservoirs, a pressure of sixty pounds to the square 
inch was obtained, and this was sufficient to force a two-inch stream 
a distance of about 200 feet. Chief Allen claims that it would take 
$32,000 to install the necessary mains for his city, and $11,000 to sup- 
ply an engine capable of producing the required pressure, and that 
there would be no cost for maintenance. 
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CONVENTION OF INTERNATIONAL FIRE CHIEFS 


Thirtieth Annual Meeting — Forecast of an Interesting Meeting-—Many Exhibitors Will Be Present-_Some Unique 
Pieces of Apparatus 


The thirtieth annual convention of the International Association 
of Fire Engineers will be held at the Grand Central Palace, Lexing- 
ton avenue and 43rd street, in the city of New York, September 
16, 17, 18 and 19, and it is the intention of those having charge to 
make it the most successful affair of the kind ever held. The Grand 
Central Palace is admirably adapted for the purposes of the conven- 
tion and for the exhibition 
of apparatus. 

It has been decided that 
the second day of the con- 
vention will be given over 
to the exhibitors and the 
general public will not be 
admitted. Only chiefs and 
the exhibitors themselves 
will be allowed to see the 
tests except such as will 
be made in the streets. sur- 
rounding the Palace. It 
is the purpose of the com- 
mittee in charge to have 
all the exhibits of large 
apparatus given on Lex- 
ington avenue and 43rd 
street, which will be kept clear by the police. On all the other days 
of the convention the outside public will be allowed to enter after 
paying an entrance fee of 25 cents. Inasmuch as those that really 
wish to see the exhibits in the Palace would not stop at the small 
fee of 25 cents the necessity for keeping out the crowds has deter- 
mined the committee to this course. 

The Entertainment Committee desires especially to impress on the 
chiefs, who wish to attend the convention, to send in their applica- 
tions with the annual dues of $5 to the secretary, Mr. H. A. Hills, 
Wyoming, O., at the earliest moment so that he may issue certifi- 
cates to them to that effect. This course is urged for it will save time 
and the greatest confusion when the chiefs arrive in New York, inas- 
much as no badges will be issued until these certificates of member- 
ship are shown. 

Sessions will be held probably twice a day, and papers will be read 
that will be of great interest to fire fighters. As stated, one day will 
be given to exhibits and on another an excursion will be held. 

The fact of the convention being held in New York City will be a 
factor in bringing a large number of chiefs from all over the coun- 
try, and it is just the time for chiefs to get acquainted with one an- 
other and to see such assortment of fire apparatus as it would other- 
wise be difficult to have collected at any one place for the purposes of 
exhibiting their good qualities. The railroads have made special 
rates for transportation, the fare being one and one-third the regu- 
lar excursion rate. Special rates have also been secured at all the 
hotels in the vicinity of the Grand Central Palace and accommoda- 
tions can be secured all the way from 50 cents a day up. The Mur- 
ray Hill Hotel hag been selected as the headquarters of the Executive 
Committee, and this is but two blocks from the Grand Central Palace. 
Chief Matthew W. Bronson, of Larchmont, N. Y., is the Chairman 
of the Committee on Exhibits, with headquarters at the Grand Cen- 
tral Palace. 

The Palace contains about 20,000 square feet of floor space that 
can be devoted to exhibitors and already 9,000 square feet, or nearly 
one-half of this space, have been applied for. Exhibitors are given 
until July 1 to make application for space. After that date the avail- 
able room will be apportioned by the committee among the appli- 
cants. There will be no charge for space and the only expense at- 
tached will be connected with the exhibit itself. The elevators in the 
building are twenty-eight feet long and have a capacity of ten tons, 
so that any steam fire engine or other apparatus can be accommo- 
dated. 











WOODHOUSE WATER TOWER 


The following firms have already applied for space. MUNICIPAL 
JOURNAL AND ENGINEER, Firemen’s Herald, Fire and Water, The 
C. G. Braxman Company, The W. J. Clark Company, The New De- 
parture Manufacturing Company, T. . Browder Company, The Lit- 
tle Giant Fire Extinguisher Company, A. P. Smith Manufacturing 
Company, Armstrong & Larsen, Monarch Fire Appliance Company, 
The India Rubber Company, Electric Contract Company, Eureka 
Fire Hose Company, The Sunlight Gas Machine Company, George C. 
Hale, Chicago Clothes Dryer Works, Samuel Eastman & Company, 
The Gamewell Fire Alarm Telegraph Company, Coffin Valve Com- 
pany, Combination Ladder Company, Rex Fire Extinguisher Com- 
pany, Boston Woven Hose and Rubber Company, Ajax Motor Vehi- 
cle Company, International Fire Engine Company, The Fyricide 
Manufacturing Company, and the Diggs Fire Extinguisher Company. 

There will be several unique and interesting pieces of apparatus 
not seen at the last convention in Indianapolis and which have made 
their appearance on the market since that date. The Waterous Gaso- 
line Engine is a most interesting piece of apparatus. It has been tak- 
ing the small towns and villages by storm, for it is especially adapted 
for such places. Unlike other engines, it can be left in an unheated 
engine house all winter and there is no danger of it freezing, as is 
the case with chemical engines that have no one to look after them, 
Steam can be gotten up inside of three minutes after the gasoline is 
lighted and it will throw a powerful stream of water. Another ad- 
vantage is that it is very light and can easily be drawn by hand. 





WATEROUS GASOLINE FIRE ENGINE 


Some’sizes, however, are adapted to horse traction. Their simplicity 
renders unnecessary an expert engineer for their management. An- 
other bit of apparatus of interest is the Woodhouse Fire Boat Water 
Tower which has been adoptediby New York, Philadelphia, Buffalo, 
Baltimore and Detroit. It can be operated by one man and will throw 
a stream from two and one-half to five inches. Two elbows curved to 
an angle of forty-five degrees are connected by swivel joints so that 
a stream can be delivered in any direction. 
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WHAT THE POLICE AND FIREMEN ARE DOING 


Platforms to Load Apparatus on Trains—London’s Fire Department—Fire Burned a Year—Bloodhounds for Police — 
Impure Milk in Paris—No Free Rides for Policemen 


BLOODHOUNDS FOR THE POLICE.—At a recent meeting of 
the City Council of Des Moines, Iowa, one of the aldermen intro- 
duced a resolution which provided that the mayor and chief of police 
should purchase three bloodhounds for the use of the police depart- 
ment. The dogs will be used for tracking criminals in Des Moines, 
and will cost about $500. 





2 
EIGHT HOUR DAY FOR THE POLICE.—Mayor Schmitz of 
San Francisco, Cal., has suggested that the members of the police 
force be given an eight hour day. This suggestion from the Mayor 
has been approved by the police commissioner, and the expenses for 
the ensuing year will be calculated upon that basis. It is probable 
that the new scheme will entail a greater expense upon the city be- 
cause of the need of more officers. 
2 
PLATFORMS TO LOAD APPARATUS ON TRAINS.—The 
Fire Board of Newark, N. J., recently proposed to the Fire Board of 
Jersey City that platforms and inclines be constructed at the railroad 
stations in Jersey City so that fire apparatus might be transferred 
to and from trains in case of need. The Newark Board stated that, 
at the time of the Paterson fire, they were delayed more than two 
hours in sending apparatus to Paterson and that any such delay is 


as dangerous as it is needless. 
2 
REVOLVERS IN COUNTY OF WEXFORD.—A peculiar prac- 
tice is in vogue in County Wexford, Ireland, in the police force. 
Policemen are not allowed to carry their revolvers loaded. The am- 
munition is carried in the pocket of the great coat and over this is 
the belt supporting revolver case and sword. When the revolver 
is to be used it may be loaded and not before. As may be imagined, 
by the time the officer can get out his cartridges and load up, the 
“enemy” has made good his escape. 
£ 
MILK BOTTLES FOR MILK ONLY.—The Health Board of 
New York City has recently passed a resolution that all milk bottles 
and cans are to be used for nothing but milk. No person will be 
allowed to use the empty bottles for anything but the primary pur- 
pose, and an ordinance will be passed making it a misdemeanor for 
any person to use bottles for foreign substances, such as vinegar, 
molasses, etc. It is a common practice for tradesmen and house- 
holders to use these empty milk bottles for purposes other than that 
for which they were intended. 
£ 
IMPURE MILK IN PARIS.—A campaign against impure milk 
has been vigorously conducted in Paris and other large cities of 
France, and an endeavor has been made to educate people to a point 
of insisting upon the purity of milk when they are supplied. The 
ravages made by bad milk among young children have aroused the 
authorities to suppress, as far as possible, the frauds that have been 
freely practiced by the milk venders. The said venders are now 
carefully watched by the police and stringent measures have been 
adopted to prevent the adulteration of milk. 
¢ 
FIRE BURNED A YEAR.—The fire that devastated the city of 
Jacksonville, Fla., a year ago has not been entirely extinguished. 
When some men attempted to excavate a portion of the ruins, it was 
found that within three or four inches of the top the ruins were warm 
and smoke began to_come out of the hole that was dug. As thev 
dug down the material became hotter and hotter, and at last red hot 
coals were found, which sprang into a flame as soon as they reached 
the air. It has been necessary, from time to time during the past 
year, for the fire department to soak the ruins, and it was thought 
that the fire was at last out, but such has not proved to be the case. 


2 
A WAY TO STOP SPEEDING.—The police in charge of the 
outlying districts about the city of Paris, France, are said to have 


devised a way to compel the operators of automobiles to observe the 
speed law. Narrow and deep trenches are cut across the middle of 
the stretches of the road which would tempt fast driving and, when 
the racing car comes past at a rapid pace, it receives such a bump 
that in many cases the springs are broken. It is held by the police 
that the obstruction can be seen and avoided by those who drive at a 
legal rate. In order to trap offenders, the location of these trenches 
are changed occasionally. So satisfactory has this method proved 
that the police very seldom proceed against the violators of the law. 


2 
BAY CITY FIREMEN.—The report of Chief Engineer Hardy of 
Bay City, Mich., contains much valuable information regarding the 
department. At present the department is composed of forty-two 
men who take charge of six hose wagons, two trucks and one chemi- 
cal engine, The 172 alarms which occurred during the last year re- 
sulted in a total loss of $36,727, which was $44,738 less than the year 
before. The amount of hose on hand is over 15,000 feet, but the 
Chief recommends that this be increased. The Council appropriated 
$28,358 for the maintenance of the department, but the expenditures 
were kept down so that there is a balance of over $658 to the credit 
of the commission. The Chief recommends that an aerial truck be 
added to the equipment in place of the one now in use. 
2 
TAME PIGEONS CARRY SCARLET FEVER GERMS.—The 
epidemic of scarlet fever that has been prevalent in Cincinnati and 
other Ohian towns, has caused the health authorities of the city to 
believe that much of the contagion has been spread by tame pigeons 
and doves which carry the germs from place to place. The authori- 
ties were led to this conclusion from the fact that the disease of scar- 
let fever spread from one house that had been strictly quarantined. 
No one seemed to be able to account for the spread of the disease 
until it was noticed that there was a large pigeon loft on the house 
in which were kept a number of tame pigeons. As the pigeons them- 
selves were not quarantined, but flew all about the neighborhood, it 
seemed most probable that they were the cause of spreading the 
contagion. 
J 
NO FREE RIDES FOR POLICEMEN.—The Appellate Di- 
vision of the Supreme Court of New York State has decided that 
policemen and firemen are public officers in so far as public officers 
are forbidden to use passes on railways. As told in THe Munic- 
IPAL JourNAL for April, the Mayor of Albany endeavored to compel 
the traction company to carry firemen and policemen of the city free, 
but the company objected on the ground that the police and firemen 
were public officers, and as such prohibited from accepting free 
transportation. The Mayor contended that the police and firemen 
were public servants and not public officers. The Court holds that 
the Act of the Legislature of 1895 which compelled transportation 
companies to give free rides to policemen, is unconstitutional in 
that it deprives all the companies of their property without due pro- 
cess of law, and takes private property for public use without com- 
pensation. 


£ 

LONDON FIRE DEPARTMENT.—The English government 
proposes to discontinue its contribution of $50,000 a year towards 
the expenses of the Metropolitan (London) Fire Department and 
the officials are much worked up over it. The Government main- 
tains that the contribution was made in lieu of taxes, but as adequate 
taxes are now paid on Government property the contribution should 
cease. The authorities in London reply that a history of the depart- 
ment shows that it has been supported from many sources and that 
in 1865 the Government contribution was fixed deliberately in a cer- 
tain proportion to the rates—one to five—the estimated cost of the 
department being $250,000. The proportions have altered considerably 
since then. The total gross cost has increased from $330,000 in 1866 
to $1,455,000 in 1901. The insurance companies’ contributions have 
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increased from $55,000 to $160,000 and the amount raised from the 
tax payers has increased from $155,000 to $1,030,000, but the Govern- 
ment contributions have remained stationary. 


+ 
POLICE TO ENFORCE CLEAN STREET ORDINANCES.— 


The police forces of several cities have started on active campaigns 
for the enforcement of the clean street ordinances. Chief Murphy 
of Jersey City, N, J., has instructed his men to be especially vigilant 
regarding the proper disposal of ashes and garbage in receptacles on 
the sidewalks, to watch that the contractor’s men do not spill any 
of it when removing, prevent the scattering of circulars, etc., pro- 
hibiting any one from disturbing ash barrels except the contractors 
and to see that coal, dust or earth is not dropped on the streets 
from wagons. The police of Canton, O., have been ordered to make 
arrests wherever they discover violations of the ordinances relative 
to keeping the streets clean. Sections of the city code in Atlanta, 
Ga., provide that the sidewalks must be kept free from grass and 
weeds under penalty of a fine of $100 and the police are ordered to 
rigidly enforce these ordinances. Still in another city will the police 
lend a hand in the enforcement of the city ordinances. Chief of 
Police Davenport, of Sioux City, Ia., has issued a notice to citizens 
stating that the ordinances prohibiting the throwing of waste paper 
and debris on the streets will be enforced. A fine of from $5 to $25 
is the punishment for depositing waste paper on the streets and one 
of $100, or imprisonment for not more than thirty days, for allowing 
dirt or the like to fall on the streets from carts. 


£ 
POLICE FORCE IN GOOD SHAPE.—The report of police af- 


fairs in Terre Haute, Indiana, for the past year shows that the force 
in that city is in good shape, notwithstanding the fact that it is much 
too small for the increased size of the city. Chief Hyland says that 
during the last year the city has been remarkably free from crime of 
a serious nature. The force has succeeded in recovering about 79 
per cent. of property stolen, the full value of which aggregated only 
2,475. Patrolmen with wheels are always kept in reserve at police 
headquarters so that important calls can be responded to quickly by 
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them, and many arrests are made that would otherwise not be possi- 
ble. The chief recommends that steps be taken to see whether or 
not the jurisdiction of the city police corps can not be extended to 
cover all juvenile cases, because of the fact that the punishment of 
many youthful offenders is often delayed. Chief Hyland also heartily 
indorses the curfew organization, which has been in operation some 
three years, and which makes it possible to keep children off the 
streets at late hours. The curfew signal is sounded on city fire 
houses and the large whistles on manufacturing plants, and children 
under fifteen years of age must not be found on the streets after that. 
The total expenses of the department for the year amounted to 
$30,497. The superintendent of police receives $1,200 per year; cap- 
tains and detectives, $900; sergeants, $840, and patrolmen, $730. 


> 


DEPARTMENT WELL CONDUCTED.—The Board of. Public 
Safety, which is under the Board of Public Works of Terre Haute, 
Ind., has submitted its second annual report showing the work that 
has been done in the departments of fire and police. The hose supply 
of the department was increased by the addition of 700 feet of cotton 
hose and 300 feet of rubber. The cotton hose was purchased for 
$0.90 per foot with a discount of 20 per cent.; the rubber hose at $1 
per foot. The Board recommends that the large hose tower be torn 
down and the lumber used for the erection of smaller ones. The 
Gamewell fire alarm telegraph system was highly recommended as 
being in fine condition and giving the best of service. The total 
expenditures for the department amounted to $5,735.57 and for 
salaries, exclusive of that of the ‘chief, $34,247.71. One thousand 
and ninety-six dollars and ninety-six cents were spent on the police 
force and $29,177.97 on salaries. In both departments the expedi- 
tures were less than the appropriations. A separate report by Chief 
James J. Dougherty, of the Fire Department, states that the force 
consists of a chief, an assistant chief, an electrician, seven captains, 
twelve drivers, twenty-one hosemen, five laddermen and one hose 
tower man. The apparatus is made up of two third-class steamers, 
six hose wagons, a Babcock double tank chemical engine, one aerial 
extension ladder truck, one Babcock city truck, a fire alarm telegraph 
wagon, etc. 


FIRE AND POLICE PERSONALS 


—J. A. Yakel has been promoted to the position of Superintendent 
of Police and Fire Alarm Telegraph of Baltimore, Md. 

—Chief Hilton of the Police Department of Salt Lake City, Utah, 
has retired in favor of Chief Paul, after a long controversy with the 
Mayor. 

—Dr. A. R. Ong, who has been chief of the fire department at Mar- 
tin’s Ferry, W. Va., for fourteen years, has been retired at his own 
request, and Mr. Heyward Long was elected unanimously in his 
place. 

—William E. Horne has been appointed by the Board of Fire En- 
gineers, of Millbury, Mass, to the position of Chief of the Fire De- 
partment. This makes the seventh year that Mr. Horne has been ap- 
pointed Chief. 

—Chief George P. McGillan, of the Appleton (Wis.) Fire De- 
partment narrowly escaped serious injury or death in a recent fire, on 
account of a fall received from the second floor, while attempting to 
find his way down stairs through the smoke. 

—Chief of Police Richard Sylvester, of Washington, D. C., was 
elected president of the International Association of Chiefs of Police. 
Chief F. J. Cassada, of Elmira, N. Y., was elected first vice-president ; 
Col. M. Grasset, of Ontario, Canada, second vice-president, and Har- 
vey O. Carr, of Grand Rapids, Mich., secretary and treasurer. 

—Mr. George Downey, who was the last chief of the Philadel.-. 
phia Volunteer Fire Department, and was also the last surviving 
chief, died in a private sanitarium in that city on April 24th, of a 
complication of diseases incident to old age. He made his last pub- 
lic appearance on Thanksgiving Day at the Firemen’s Parade in Nor- 
ristown, Pa. 

—Penny ante has caused the downfall of Mr. Harry B. Hawes, 


president of the St. Louis (Mo.) Board of Police Commissioners. 
Mr. Hawes has been indicted by the Grand Jury on a charge of gam- 
bling, together with Congressman W. W. Rucker and a Supreme 
Court Judge of that State. The gambling is alleged to have occurred 
during a fishing trip to the Grand River. 

—Chief C. H. Austin of the Birmingham (Ala.) Police Force has 
been re-elected for the coming year. The Chief is not satisfied with 
his department for he says it is “the poorest equipped that you will 
find anywhere.” He wants better means of communicating with his 
men on beat; the introduction of the Bertillon system of measuring 
criminals; and the privilege of naming his staff. 

—In his report to the Police Commissioners, Chief Hiner of the 
Trenton (N. J.) Police Department, has recommended that a mounted 
squad of men be equipped for duty in the outlying districts. The 
territory is too large to be covered effectively by footmen or bicycle 
policemen. Chief Hiner also recommends that signal lights be placed 
at the street patrol boxes, and that a revolver range be established 
for the men. 

—The re-election of Mayor Reed, of Kansas City, Mo., has re- 
sulted in the dismissal from office of Chief George C. Hale of the Fire 
Department. There has been serious trouble between Mr. Hale and 
the Mayor relative to the installation of the Gamewell Fire Alarm 
Telegraph, the Chief opposing the installation. When the Mayor 
was re-elected he felt safe in causing the retirement of the Chief, and 
the Upper House of the Council sustained his action by a vote of 11 
to 3. Chief Hale had been at the head of the department for nearly 
twenty years, and was the inventor of many fire appliances, including 
the Hale water tower and the swinging harness. First Assistant 
Edward Trickett has succeeded to the office of Chief. 
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FIRE STATISTICS IN AMERICAN CITIES. 


Including Those Having a Population of 36,000 and Upward 
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CURRENT NEWS AND PRACTICE AMONG THE CITIES 


Reviews of Some Important Books—What the Magazines and Reviews Have to Say About Civic Affairs — 
Municipal Reports Received 


THE subject of Tanks and Towers for Water-Works is one that 
has never received special attention until J. H. Hazlehurst, C. E., 
took up the matter and produced the treatise bearing the above name. 
That the subject is one of importance, there is no doubt, and it is 
only the more surprising that no one has taken up the subject before 
in view of the fact that the number of water tanks or towers is rapidly 
increasing. In the smaller water works, where economy is a serious 
element and where natural elevations cannot be secured for a gravity 
supply, water tanks, standpipes, or whatever name they may bear, 
are usually specified and a special study of the subject of their design 
and construction becomes necessary to engineers. 

Ir is to meet this need that this book has been written. But meagre 
and little reliable information is to be had and it is on account of this 
that so many failures have been made. ‘this work is written from 
ihe persona: experience of the author as well as from special re- 
search. Practical instructions take the place of theory and simple 
truths are given the prominence they merit. After a short historical 
review, the remaining chapters take up the subjects of chemical and 
physical properties of structural steel; comparison of structural 
materials; stability of structure, bringing in the resistance offered by 
metal; mechanical principles of bending, elasticity, etc.; riveting; 
designing; foundations; painting, and erection. Diagrams, formulas 
and tables are freely used and add to the practicability of the work. 
John Wiley & Son, New York, are the publishers and the price is, 
cloth, 8vo., 216 pages, $2.50 net. 

£ 

THE visitor to a strange city, be it in his own country or in a for- 
eign land, is sure to miss the best part of sightseeing and waste his 
time unless provided with a correct and well edited guide-book. 
Cook’s Handbook for London comes under this category, for within 
its 100 pages will be found a guide to every thing to be seen in that 
English capital. There is a good map to show the general outlay of 
the streets and railways, a list of the tramways and where they go, 
places of interest and how to get there in the shortest time, a list of 
short excursions into the country about the city, a copious index 
and a lot of other things too numerous to mention. Cook’s Guide to 
Paris, while arranged in a different way, is equally as good. A daily 
itinerary of places to be visited is given, and at the end is appended a 
short vocabulary of common words and phrases with their pronunci- 
ation and meaning in English to assist the traveller in making him- 
self understood. Both of these books are published by Thomas Cook 
& Son, Ludgate Circus, London, England, and sell for 1 shilling 
each. 


The Civil Service Manual is a practical guide to examinations for 
appointments for all branches of the civil service under the English 
system. Published by the London Civil Service Press, London, Eng- 
land, for the author, George Edward Skerry. Price 2 shillings. 

£ 

The Septic System of the Ocean is the title of a small pamphlet 
which, in a roundabout way, tells how the Sargasso Sea was the 
first septic tank in the world and from which its inventor obtained 
his idea. Following this is a description of the Septic Tank System 
at Exeter, England, and an argument for the superiority of the septic 
tank over any other form of sewage disposal. Published by the Pub- 
lic Health Engineer, London, England. Price 1 shilling. 

2 

What is a Kindergarten? is the unique title of an eighty-page book 
by George Hansen. It is a plea for the beautification of the garden 
and street and the closer association of the child with plants and 
animals. To Mr. Hansen a kindergarten is “the playground of the 
child, the home of the mother, the battlefield of the man, and the 
anchor-ground of patriotism.” He outlines a plan for the making 
of the child’s garden, the kinds of trees and shrubs and plants that 
will do well in different climates and soils and the advantages and 
disadvantages of each. The animals that are fit for children to play 
with and the care of plants and grounds are taken up. At the end 


of the book are nine plates showing how to lay out kindergartens for 
a twenty-five, fifty, and 100-foot lot. This book is the first part of a 
series “Park and Pavement” and is the outdoor expression of what 
Froebel developed in his indoor kindergarten. Address George Han- 
sen, Landscape Architect, Berkeley, Cal. Price 75 cents. 

£ 

The Water Works Directory and Statistics, 1901-2, is a volume 
that every English engineer of water works should possess. It is the 
twenty-fifth issue of the work and in the 158 pages will be found 
statistics of the water works of Great Britain and Ireland with the 
population of the towns having water supplies, the railway connec- 
tions, the owner, date of formation, capital, death rate, source of 
supply, the area supplied, the character and quantity of water used, 
charges for same, number of meters, etc. In fact it gives all that an 
engineer would want to know about any water company. In the 
second section is a similar directory, giving statistics of foreign water 
works having offices in London. Published by Hazell, Watson & 
Viney, Ltd., 52 Long Acre, W. C., London, England. 

2 

Tue third series of Legal Decisions, compiled and arranged by 
Peter Milne, C. E., Secretary of the American Water Works Associa- 
tion, has been.issued. This pamphlet contains arbitration on ques- 
tions of water supply, etc., and extracts are given from decisions of 
courts all over the country relative to points on water courses, 
pollution, diversion, surface waters, etc., and also suits in which 
municipalities have been parties. Two court decisions are given in 
which the question of eminent domain was a factor and one involving 
constitutional law. 

so 

How to Set Out Trees and Shrubbery is the title of a small pamph- 
let by Prof. H. L. Bailey, of Cornell University, and published by 
The Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. The author outlines the 
ways in which the rural school grounds can be made attractive to 
the pupils and points out the mistakes that are made by those desirous 
of so beautitying them. He gives several sketches and plans showing 
his ideas on the subject. He also tells how to plant, protect and care 
for trees and what not to do in this line. The publishers also issue 
a folder containing an article by Prof. Andrew S. Drayer, of the 
University of Illinois, on Jdeal Public Schools, and one on The 
Country Schoolhouse and Its Grounds, written by Hon. James Wil- 
son, Secretary of Agriculture. 

2 

To become a thorough road engineer it is necessary that one learn 
all there is to be known about the character of the materials with 
which one has to deal. So many works on the subject of road 
building ignore the subject of road materials, dealing only with the 
proper laying of them. Roads: Their Construction and Mainten- 
ance is net like the ordinary works on this very account. The 
authors, Allen Greenwell and J. Vincent Elsden, have divided their 
work into three parts, devoting nearly one-half of the 280 pages 
to a discussion of road materials. They have brought out the va- 
rious qualities of roud stones. Considerable space is given to the 
mineralogical character of the different stones, showing in this way 
why stones possess the qualities for road building that is usually 
well-known. Tables and diagrams further illustrate the discussion. 
Asphalt and wood for paving are also explained as well as all other 
material used for pavements. While the practical is everywhere 
given first place, enough of the technical is introduced to make more 
clear the why of things. The selection of road materials is treated 
fully. 

In Part II. the subject of Construction is taken up and here is 
shown how roads have developed from the earliest times and how the 
different kinds of roads are best constructed. Drainage, upon which 
depends the lasting qualities of all roads, is well handled. This chap- 
ter is very concise but adequate from a practical standpoint. 

Part III. is devoted to Maintenance. The causes of wear in roads, 
how they should be repaired, swept, watered and cared for are taken 
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up. The last two chapters in the book are given up te the considera- 
tion of the cost of different kinds of roads in Engiand and the general 
conditions of expense that are to be met with anywhere. While the 
authors have made statements that are sure to be disputed by some 
road builders, the underlying principles, which are indisputable, are 
well elucidated and this fact alone renders the book worthy of a place 
in the library of every engineer. Published by Whittaker & Co., 
Paternoster Square, London, E. C. Price in cloth, 5 shillings. 
c J 
Landscape Art, Past and Present, is the title of a paper which Har- 
riet Hammond McCormick read at the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Park and Out-Door Art Association at Chicago, June, 1900. The 
author reviews the work that has been done in landscape art in the 
past in Europe, and then goes on to show what is being done in this 
country. She speaks of the number of country seats in the United 
States which are devoid of any object in their laying out, and con- 
siders that some definite subject should be selected before attempting 
to lay out any grounds. Various suggestions are given of how best 
to accomplish the end sought, and a number of half tones give color 
to the text. 
£ 
Mr. Burton J. Ashley, C. E., has issued a complete form of Con- 
structional Specifications for Engineers, Architects, Corporations or 
Proprietors. Mr. Ashley has endeavored to outline some model 
specifications suitable for almost any class of work in this line. It 
would be worth the fifty cents charged for a copy to any one who is 
contemplating constructional work. Copies may be obtained of the 
author, who is located in Chicago. 
£ 
The Committee of Fiftcen appointed by the New York Chamber 
of Commerce to investigate the social evil existing in New York, has 
issued its report under the title of The Social Evil. The work itself 
was compiled by Mr. Alvin S. Johnson, an instructor at Bryn Mawr 
College. Mr. Johnson prepared an historical sketch of this evil, 
showing the measures that were adopted in ancient medieval and 
modern times for its suppression in Europe. He contrasts the method 
of regulation which was tried in various cities on the Continent, tak- 
ing in also the sanitary and moral aspects of this method, with the 
moral and sanitary control. He points out the practical difficulties in 
regulation, and the actual effectiveness of sanitary control. The author 
then considers what would pe the probable effect of the installation of 
reglementation in New York. The moral regulation of vice is 
without doubt the most practical for New York City. Attached to 
the foregoing are the recommendations of the committee relative to 
the better control of prostitution in New York. The policy outlined 
is: (1) strenuous efforts to prevent overcrowding in tenements; (2) 
the furnishing, by public provision or private munificence, of purer 
and more elevating forms of amusement to supplant the attractions 
of the low dance halls, etc.; (3) the improvement of the material 
condition of the wage-earning class, especially of young wage-earn- 
ing women; (4) the confinement in asylums or reformatories «‘ no- 
toriously debauched minors; (5)checking of the spread of contagion 
by more adequate hospital accommodations; (6) the punishment of 
the evil as a sin against morality whenever it takes the form of a 
public nuisance. Published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, N. 
Y. Cloth, 118 pp. $1.25. 
2 
WE are indebted to Mr. Robert A. Meeker, State Supervisor of 
Roads of New Jersey, for the report of the committee of Southamp- 
ton, Long Island, on the Good Roads Movement. The majority 
report states that Southampton requires the installation of scientific 
road building in place of the present wasteful system before the town 
will reap the full benefit of her natural advantages. ‘No advertise- 
ment begins to compare with good roads as a means of bringing to 
this section the summer residents, because their presence not only 
increases the value of land, but also general business. The phenome- 
nal development of New Jersey confirms this statement.” The com- 
mittee recommends that $200,000 in bonds be issued for building 
twenty-seven miles of road. It is estimated by Mr. Meeker that a 
sixteen foot macadam road with dirt wings of four feet in width can 
be built at the rate of $4,797.44 per mile. Ifa thirty foot highway is 
laid, the cost will reach $10,297 per mile. 
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The Newspaper Press Directory and Advertisers’ Guide, which is 
published by Messrs. C. Mitchell & Co., of London, England, is a 
volume of some 215 pages, filled with valuable information and sta- 
tistics relative to newspapers that are published not only in the 
United Kingdom but throughout the British Empire in general. A 
large map accompanies this volume, showing the towns having one or 
more papers, both daily and weekly. The edition for 1901 forms the 
fifty-sixth annual issue. 

& 

The new charter for New York City necessitated a new edition of 
the Political Primer of New York City, by Adele N. Fielde. This 
little book contains the meat of the charter, and tells briefly and 
clearly the methods of administering the municipal government of 
city, county and state. We should suggest that, when another edition 
is published, the author group in separate chapters the portions of the 
book that can be readily so treated, for this would render it more 
valuable as a reference book. If an itemized index was also added 
the book then would be invaluable to the citizens of New York. Pub- 
lished by The League for Political Education, New York. Price, 
paper covers, fifty cents. 


PERIODICALS 


The Contract Journal for April 30th, 1902, contains an article on 
London County Council Tramways. This article is a good descrip- 
tion of the conduit tramway system which the London County Coun- 
cil has installed at Tooting. It is accompanied by illustrations show- 
ing the progress of the work at different stages and outlines of the 
kind of cars that will be used. London, England. Price 6d. per copy. 

2 

Municipal Bodies and Architecture is the subject of an article in 
The Surveyor for April 25th, 1902. It is taken from a paper by Regi- 
nald Blomfield, and makes the point that architects must cease copy- 
ing the past and, freeing their minds from conventions and prejudices, 
do some original thinking for themselves. London, England. Price 
per week 3d. 

J 

Alfred J. Jenkins has contributed an article on the Filtration of 
River Water, to The Sanitary Record for April 25th, 1902. The 
author considers the usage of rivers which are liable to pollution as 
sources of water supply for communities. He takes up the three dif- 
ferent methods of treating river waters, viz., sedimentation, slow fil- 
tration and rapid filtration, and points out the advantages of each 
method. The article is not finished in this issue, but will be continued 
in the edition of May 1st. London England. Price 3d. 

£ 

Next to the supply of water, that of pure milk is the most impor- 
tant to the inhabitants of any town or city. Under the caption The 
Problem of a Pure Milk Supply by Dr. H. D. Chapin, in 
The Forum for May, 1902, is presented an article in which is consid- 
ered the different elements that affect the purity of the milk supply. 
The author says that the milk supplied to large restaurants and 
similar consumers must be sold so cheaply that the requisite care for 
cleanliness, etc., cannot be taken. No amount of legislation can 
remedy this state of affairs, and if the people wish clean milk a fair 
price must be paid. The dealers who supply the family trade receive 
a much higher price, and therefore can take the best precautions to 
secure the purity of their commodity. Their milk is bottled on the 
farms, packed in ice, and shipped directly to the distributing stations 
in the city. The milk supplied to New York is much better than that 
furnished to many villages and small cities. “According to the milk 
dealers the great trouble is that the public cannot see any difference 
between perfectly clean milk and the ordinary article. For this rea- 
son people are not aware of being made sick by milk, and will not pay 
the price that extra cleanliness necessitates.” Prof. A. D. F. Hamlin 
presents an article entitled Our Public Untidiness. The author finds 
in the history of our national development an explanation of past in- 
difference to the virtue of neatness, but says that the time has come 
when we should free ourselves from the reproach of being “the most 
untidy among all the great nations of the world.” He says that we 
are learning this truth and are discovering that there is more filth, 
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squalor and general slovenliness in public places, streets, etc., in the 
United States than any other country of first or second rank. New 
York, N. Y. Per year $3.00; per copy 35 cents. 


The City of Wilkes-Barre is the title of an article in The National 
Magazine for May by Eugene T. Giering, and is a brief outline of 
what a visitor to that city will find. He says that the city has not 
had a mushroom growth but will continue to expand in the future as 
in the past. Boston, Mass. Price per year $1; per copy 10 cents. 


Alton D, Adams contributes an article to The Journal of Political 
Economy for March, on Municipal Gas and Electric Plants in Massa- 
chusetts. Chicago, Ill. 

2 

The North American Review for April, contains an article on 
Police Power and Police Affairs by W. A. Purrington, New York, 
N. Y. Price per year $5; per copy 50 cents. 


The Worcester Magazine for May, 1902, contains an interesting 
article on Sewage Purification by Chemical Precipitation, by Harri- 
son P. Eddy, Superintendent of Sewers, of Worcester, Mass. After 
describing the features of the chemical purification of sewage, the 
author asserts that the effluent from this method of treatment can 
safely be turned into tide water or into a river of several times the 
flow of effluent, or perhaps into lakes of considerable size without 
dangerous results. Worcester, Mass. Price per year $1.00; per copy 
Io cents. 

2 

The Municipal Journal for April 25th, 1902, contains a description 
of the municipad electric lighting and new tramway undertaking in 
Middleton, with illustrations of the power house and tramway struc- 
tures. London, England. Price, per copy, one penny. 

£ 

In Insurance Engineering for April, 1902, appears an article by 
Houston Dunn, on Some Conditions in Philadelphia, The author 
criticises the building laws of Philadelphia as being entirely inade- 
quate toward compelling the erection of fire proof structures, and 
strengthens his assertions by illustrations of several buildings in that 
city. There is another interesting article in this issue on the Use of 
High Explosives in Cities. New York, N. Y. Price per year $3.00; 
per copy 25 cents. 

2 

Proceedings of The American Society of Civil Engineers for April, 
1902, contains a paper by George L. Dillman on the Proposed New 
Type of Masonry Dam. New York, N. Y. 


£ 

The Police Dogs of Ghent is the title of an article by J. E. Whitby, 
in the May issue of Current Literature. Mr. Whitby describes the 
interesting way in which dogs of this city are trained to assist the 
police on their nightly patrols. He says that the dogs go on duty at 
ten o’clock in the evening, and remain with the officers until six in 
the morning. They are uniformed and in wet weather wear a water- 
proof coat to keep them dry. The idea of using dogs to help the off- 
cers originated with the Chief Commissioner of Police, and the ex- 
periment has proved a great success. The dogs work so well that 
their number is to be increased, and the plan will probably be adopted 
in other cities. New York, N. Y. Price per year $3.00; per copy 25 
cents. 

2 

The issue of Municipal Affairs for March, 1902, is full of many in- 
teresting articles relative to the municipal field. John De Witt War- 
ner contributed an article on Civic Centres, showing how European 
cities, both ancient and modern, group in a special quarter their hand- 
somest buildings, and states that civic pride is forcing American 
cities to follow this idea. Other articles are The Structure and 
Growth of Citics by Richard M. Hurd; Municipal Government in 
Australasia by T. George Ellery. Under “city monopolies” are arti- 
cles on The Street Railway Franchises in New York; an editorial on 
Municipal Electric Lighting in Chicago, containing a report of the 
accountants; Economic and Social Factors by John R. Commons, and 
Milan Street Railways by F. Friend Magrini. Frederick A. Wood 
writes on The Massachusetts Franchise Tax and Lewis Windmiiller 
on The Vexations of City Pedestrians. New York, N. Y. Price per 
year $2.00; per copy 50 cents. Issued quarterly. 


The Imperial Health Manual is issued by the Imperial Health De- 
partment of Germany, and edited by Anthony Roche. This little 
manual is in reality a popular physiology, and would be of great bene- 
fit to communities if introduced in the curriculum of elementary 
schools. Published by Bailliére, Tindall & Cox, London, England. 
Cloth, 304 pp., three shillings. 

. 

Mechanical Installation in the Modern Office Buildings is a reprint 
from the Translations of The American Society of Civil Engineers. 
The article was written by Charles G. Darrach, M. Am. Soc. C. E., 
and contains the discussions of the subject by other members of the 
society. The author presents in this paper the various necessities in 
the modern office building, and gives some general rules for supplying 
these necessities, which experience has shown to be the best. He con- 
siders the best methods of heating, ventilation, lighting, water sup- 
plies, and sewage disposal, policing and fire protection, ete. 

£2 


THE Supreme Court of Washington, D. C., has at last settled the 
matter of the postage required to be paid by the Official Railway Guide 
of New York, and other similar publications. It is decided by the 
Court contrary to the opinion of the Postmaster-General, that the 
Official Railway Guide is entitled to second-class rates, which have 
always been enjoyed by it heretofore. We are glad to see that the 
Official Railway Guide has won this case, for all who have had the 
use of it will testify to its great value. Price per year $8; 75 cents 


per copy. 
2 


MUNICIPAL REPORTS RECEIVED 


The report of the Commissioner of Public Works of Hudson, 
N. Y., has reached our office. 

The annual report of Mr. F. A. Blades, Comptroller of the city of 
Detroit, Mich., has reached us. 

City Engineer John H. Emigh, of North Adams, Mass., has kindly 
sent us his annual report for Igor. 

We have also received the report of the Board of Managers of the 
Municipal League of Philadelphia, for 1900 to 1902. 

Our thanks are due Mr. William I. Davies, City Clerk, Youngs- 
town, Ohio, for a copy of the annual reports for 1901. 

Supt. J. Crowell Mundy, has sent us the annual report of the Street 
and Water Commissioners of Newark, N. J., for the year Igor. 

Mr. John B. Hein, Superintendent of Water Works, of Madison, 
Wis., has sent us the annual report of his department for the past 
year. 

We have received a copy of the twenty-ninth annual report of the 
Board of Police Directors of Dayton, with the compliments of Supt. 
John C. Whittaker. 

We are indebted to Mr. George H. Davies, of Ironton, O., for his 
annual report, and that of the Water Works Trustees, for the year 
ending March Ist, 1902. 

We are in receipt of the two volume report of the State Board of 
Health of Pennsylvania, for 1900, with the compliments of Dr. Benja- 
min Lee, Secretary of the Board. 

The second annual report of the Department of Public Safety of - 
Albany, N. Y., has reached our office, and our thanks are due Chief 
M. E. Higgins of the fire department. 

We have received a report of the Executive Committee on Munici- 
pal Improvements for Harrisburg, Pa., which contains its recom-. 
mendations for the beautifying of that city. 

The cloth bound volume containing the reports and papers on the 
American Public Health Association which were presented at the 
twenty-ninth annual meeting of that body, held at Buffalo, Septem- 
ber, 1901, has reached us. 

Mr. Henry A. Knight, Superintendent of Street Lines, of Worces- 
ter, Mass., has favored us with a copy of the annual report for Igor. 

The ninth annual report of the Street and Park Commissioners of 
Manchester, N. H., has been received. 

A paper on the legal and sanitary aspects of sewer construction, 
which was read by Mr. John P. Force, C. E., Columbus, O., at a 
meeting of the State and local Boards of Health of Ohio, held on the 
17th of January, 1902, has been sent us by that gentleman. 
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MUNICIPAL REPORTS REVIEWED 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y.—We are indebted to Mr. John Anderson. 
Secretary and Superintendent of the Water Board, for the Annual 
Water Report of 1901. Financial report makes a good showing. 
The total receipts from all sources for the year ending December 31, 
I90I, amounts to $106,928.74; disbursements, $79,075.96. The amount 
of cash on hand is distributed as follows: In the sinking fund $50,000, 
in special fund $23,989.62, in open accounts $42,902.28, in the Bing- 
hamton ‘Lrust Company $24,028.50, making a total of $140,920.48. 

The total number of gallons of water pumped during the year 
amounted to 2,247,391,834 gallons, making a daily average of 6,157,- 
237 gallons, and a per capita consumption of 160 gallons. The waste 
of water is reported on the increase each year. Although the general 
use of meters has been recommended, the suggestion has not been 
carried out and so the waste continues. 

The coal bill for the year amounted to $5,616.15, for 2,320 tons. 

The first of this month there will be completed a mechanical sand 
filtration system, constructed by the Norwood Engineering Com- 
pany of Florence, Mass., at an expense of $80,000, with a daily 
capacity of 10,000,000 gallons. An electric dynamo has lately been 
installed, which has reduced the expense for lighting the pumping 
station. 

Binghamton charges $4 a year for each family, not exceeding six 
persons for the use of one faucet and a corresponding low flat rate 
for baths, laundry tubs, etc. The meter rate for a daily average 
of less than 1,000 gallons is 20 cents per thousand gallons, which is 
larger than is charged in most cities operating their own plants. The 
Superintendent recommends a reduction of meter rates for domestic 
use. 


¢ 


PAWTUCKET, R. 1.—In submitting his report of the year 1yui, 
Mr. William H. Barclay, Commissioner of Public Works, states 
that economy had been the order of the year. The total expendi- 
tures in the highway department were $42,000 less than for the pre- 
ceding year, and the amount spent on sewers nearly $20,000 less than 
that of a year ago. The water department made its usual good show- 
ing and was able to add to the sinking fund the sum of $93,332.95. 
The maintenance expenses were practically the same as those of the 
year before, but the receipts were considerably more. 

In the sinking fund there is now credited to the water department 
$430,093.74. Commissioner Barclay again recommends that an addi- 
tional pump of a capacity of 12,000,000 gallons be purchased, for, al- 
though the present pumps can supply the 10,000,000 gallons needed 
daily, any accident to the pumping plant would seriously affect the 
water service. 

There are now in use in the city 6,597 meters, 281 having been set 
during the past year. The repairs to these meters during 1901 
amounted to $1,433.72, 

Expenses for maintaining the department amounted to $102,568.68 
and for construction $28,996.92. From 1879, when the works were 
installed, the works have cost the city $1,866,445.17. Mr. John H. 
Walker, Chief Engineer of the pumping stations, reports that the 
expenses for running the three stations during the year were $21,- 
834.03. A total of 2,526,517.462 gallons of water was pumped into 
the reservoir at a cost of $8.60 per million gallons. To raise 1,000,000 
gallons one foot cost the department $0.32. The average daily con- 
sumption of water for the 39,231 inhabitants of the city was 6,927,445 
gallons. 

The total expenditures for the highway department aggregated 
$52,859.04 and for the sewer department $17,983.89. In his report to 
the Commissioner, Mr. G. A. Carpenter, the City Engineer, calls 
attention to the great value of keeping continuous records of all 
work done in the city so that valuable data will be at hand for refer- 
ence whenever it is desirable to investigate the value of any kind 
of pavement, etc. The bituminous macadam that has been laid on 
several streets has caused many officials of other cities to visit Paw- 
tucket. The engineer reports that the pavement has given every 
satisfaction and that time alone is needed to establish its absolute 


durability. The engineer also recommends that: means be taken to 
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provide some suitable place for protecting all the records from fire, 
as they would all be destroyed should a fire occur in the building in 


which they are kept. 
e 


TAUNTON, MASS.—Mr. George A. King, City Engineer of this 
city, has favored us with a copy of his annual report for 1901. A large 
portion of the work of his department has been done for the Sewer 
Department. Grade crossings have been worked upon for the Com- 
missioners appointed by the Superior Court. Cemeteries have been 
laid out by the Engineer and 30,000 square yards of concrete walks. 
He states that tar walks should be made during warm weather and 
not later than September. He recommends that a record of pipes 
laid underground be filed in the office of the City Engineer and that 
all bridges be rigidly inspected and well painted. The expenses for 
the year totaled $1,433.60. 

The report of the Board of Sewer Commissioners, bound with the 
Engineer’s report, shows that the expenses of the department 
amounted to $71,506.49, including labor and supplies, and for main- 


tenance footed up $3,461.16. 
2 


PEEKSKILL, N. Y.—The annual message of President Henry H. 
Lane, of the village of Peekskill, is full of suggestions for the im- 
provement of the village. He states that, while there is a small deficit 
in the accounts, this is due largely to the fact that the smallpox case 
cost more than the estimated tax budget. 

Mr. Lane says that the village should own its own road building 
plant, consisting of a stone crusher, screen and steam road roller. 
He calls the attention of the Board of Trustees of the village to 
bituminous macadam water-proof pavement. He says: “It is a new 
pavement made of hard crushed stone cemented together with 
bituminous mortar, and is being used in many cities. It combines 
the advantages of asphalt and macadam and overcomes most of the 
objections of each, such as: slipperiness and the liability of the 
asphalt to crack and disintegrate; second, the mud, dust, rapid wear, 
washing out and unsanitary features of macadam. In addition, it 
gives a more solid and dense, and therefore more waterproof and 
durable wearing surface, than either asphalt or macadam. It is 
claimed for this new pavement that it has several times more life 
than asphalt pavement, and that it is being laid at a less price than 
either asphalt or brick in the New England states. Prof. A. W. 
Dow, Government Inspector of Pavements, of Washington, D. C.,, 
says of the pavement, ‘It exceeds in good qualities any pavement I 
have ever seen laid.’ ” 

Sixty acres were donated by Senator Depew to the village for a 
park and this will be improved. The purchase of a chemical engine 
is recommended and the services of the Browder life saving net are 
highly commended. 

As the village owns and operates satisfactorily the water works, the 
installation of a municipal lighting plant is urged by the President. 


¢ 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS.—Like the city of Detroit, Mich., the 
Park Commission of the city of New Bedford, Mass., issues a most 
beautiful report of the work during the past year. The report is 
printed on heavy coated paper, and is illustrated by numerous fine 
half tones, and is altogether a work of art. The Commission dis- 
cusses the subject of improving the park reservations and makes the 
statement that “the general provision of public parks is doubtless one 
of the most potent factors in the reduction of the death rate of 
America.” The Commission quotes many authorities to back up 
this statement and asks that the parks of New Bedford be greatly 
increased during the coming year. The city at present has a park 
area of about twenty square miles, which, with its population of 
62,442 inhabitants, gives about .205 acre per capita. The report of 
Superintendent Thomas W. Cook is found with that of the com- 
missioners, and he. quotes many eminent authorities in support of 
what the commissioners have already said as to the value of ade- 
quate park area. 
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THE NEWEST THING IN STREET CLEANING APPARATUS 


Tested by Commissioner Woodbury of New York—Favorably Impressed —Would Require 200 to Keep the Metropolis 
Clean—Forty Now in Use in St, Louis and Milwaukee 


CoMMISSIONER Woodbury, of the Street Cleaning Department is as then the dirt of the street is thoroughly loosened from the pave- 
bound to make New York City the cleanest city in the world. To ment and it becomes a comparatively easy matter for the spray of 
this end he is willing to test every contrivance or apparatus brought water to push the dirt into the gutter. Under such conditions more 
to his attention which can be utilized to bring about this desirable than 60,000 square yards could be cleaned in a day. For a stone 
end. A few weeks ago he tried a pick-up 
sweeper with nominal results. He is now 
testing the most unique cleansing appara- 
tus yet brought to his attention. It con- 
sists of a tank made of steel, holding 618 
gallons of water, which is charged with 
compressed air, used for forcing the water 
through a fine slit in a pipe which juts 
down from the end of the tank at the 
rear of the wagon, from which is thrown 
a fine sheet of water. This spray of water 
is thrown with such force as to loosen and 
drive the dirt and refuse to one side of the 
street into the gutter. In traversing the 
street it covers a space of about eight feet, 
and commences to work in the centre. 

It takes about 15,000 gallons of water 
to clean a mile of asphalt pavement 26 
feet wide. After the system is installed 
and been in use a few days, going over the 
street once a day will keep it in a per- 
fectly clean condition, but to start with it 
is necessary to go over it two or three 





times in order to soften and remove the 


dirt which has dried to the pavement j A . $ es : ens soa 
when in a slimy, sticky condition. One 
machine cleaned Fifth Avenue from CLEANING STREETS IN THE TENEMENT DISTRICTS 


Twenty-third Street down to Washing- 

ton Square in less than three hours’ time, beginning work at street it takes about 10 per cent. more water to clean the same 
about five A. M. One machine, with a clear street, under ordinary amount of pavement and Io per cent. more time. 

conditions, will clean 60,000 square yards in a day. Unlike street There are about 1,000 miles of paved streets in Greater New York 
sweepers it can do its quickest and most effective work on a wet day, which could be cleaned by this process, and on a rough estimate it 
would require two hundred machines, 
working sixteen hours a day, to clean the 


/ 


‘ «} 


re a streets once a day. The three machines 
KH CERN LHARS at which are now being tested in New York 


WHISKEY i , P 
are soon to be shipped to Liverpool as 


UNTER. 4 SS a they have been sold to that city. Paris, 
ne eee 8 a Berlin and a number of English cities 
. Mining have already tested the machines and de- 
termined to put several of them in imme- 
diate use, as they found the flushing, for 
it is really a flushing machine, which it 
gives the streets, cleanses the surface 
more thoroughly than any machine or 
hand method hitherto employed.  Sani- 
tarians abroad look upon this new con- 
trivance with much favor, inasmuch as it 
frees the street from the fine dust, and so 
removes one of the dangers which threat- 
en the public health, as the dust of the 
street is laden with disease germs. By 
this method the dust is not only settled 
but driven into the sewers. Forty ma- 
chines are now at work in the cities of 
St. Louis and Milwaukee, and they have 
been tested and favorably commented on 
in the cities of Harrisburg and Philadel- 
phia, Penn., and Washington, D. C. They 
will be tested in Jersey City this week. 
Capt. Gibson, Deputy Commissioner, 
THE MACHINE AT WORK ON FIFTH AVENUE when asked for his opinion about the 
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work of the new street cleaning apparatus, remarked, “I am 
very favorable impressed with the work of this machine. It is the 
best thing in its line that I have seen, but it is too high priced. 
I do not expect to pay the price—$1,000 for each machine—which 
is asked by the manufacturer. If we do succeed in getting a fair 
price we wotld not attempt to clean the entire city, as I am of the 
opinion that it would not be wise to use it on stone pavements, as 
it would wash the grouting or filler out from between the stone blocks 
and so spoil the pavement. It will only be used on asphalt streets, 
and sixty machines would be amply sufficient to perform our 
work. 


“We made a comparison” he continued,-of the work of this 
machine with one of our flushing gangs and found that whereas 
the machine performed a certain amount of work at an expense of 
from 15 to 20 cents per thousand square yards, the cost of doing the 
same work by the hose gang amounted to from 35 to 40 cents per 
square yard, and the machine did the work in less time than with the 
hose. I am told that the city of Washington cleans its streets at 
a less cost per thousand square yards than any other city in the 
country, and the contract price for that city is eighteen cents per 
thousand square yards. I am of the opinion that the work can be 
performed for less money by the use of these machines.” 


AN IMPROVED METHOD OF FILTRATION 


ProBABLY not more than one-third of the towns and cities of the 
United States have made any effort to insure wholesome drinking 
waters; the remainder are either indifferent or confess ignorance of 
the subject. More than half the people are living in total disregard 
as to whether they are drinking pure: or contaminated water. 

Spasmodic efforts are made now and then by State Legislatures to 
provide legal protection against contaminating water ways—often a 
public effort, where rivers traverse several States—with wastes from 
factories, washings from farms, drainages from villages or towns, all 
carrying an appreciable quantity of filth which contaminates and ren- 
ders these waters unfit for domestic uses. 

What, then, can be done to make these waters of disease and pollu- 
tion, wholesome, clear and pure? Extensive slow filter beds, with 
their expensive maintenance in keeping the sand beds to a standard 
of purity, or a less costly, rapid filtration system, with or without a 
chemical treatment? 

On account of the expense attached, the first system is not always 
feasible. The latter method most generally employed, has filtration 
through gravel or sand and for this purpose, a layer 30” to 48” thick 
of clean sand, mixed in some cases with charcoal or coke, is being 
used. The sand being loose, lies at the bottom of the tank and all 
sediment in the water settles upon the sand which forms the bottom 
of the filter, which soon becomes gorged and clogged, so that the 
filter must be thrown out of use while it can be cleaned by some 
mechanical means. Hitherto an agitator or mechanical rake has 
been operated, in conjunction with the reverse flow of water un- 


The space between them is filled with fine, sharp sand for about 
4/5 of the height. The water, on entering the filter at valve A, passes 
through the sand and flows off clarified through Valve B. When the 
filter bed becomes so impure that the cleansing effect decreases per- 
ceptibly, the filter must be cleansed. To’effect this, valve A is closed 
and the mud outlet and aircock X are opened. The valve C must 
be opened and the air compressor L put in action by opening steam 
valve D. Compressed air is spread by a system of pipes furnished 
(R) with a number of jet holes, under the entire surface of the 
filtering material, this producing in it a violent stirring up action, 
both with air and water, never accomplished by water and agitators 
alone. 

The impurities are thus separated from the filtering material and 
are washed away, through the mud pipe while the air escapes through 
valve X. The air compressor must be closed after a few minutes 
but the water must still flow two or three minutes more in order to 
remove all the air from the sand and cleanse the latter entirely. All 
valves are then put in original position. The washing out of the filter 
takes but five minutes. 

Fig. II shows a filter plant of 2,500,000 gallons in 24 hours, one air 
compressor is quite sufficient for the whole battery. 

If the water in its natural condition does not become sufficiently 
clarified by passing through the filter it is necessary to use a precip- 
itating agent which is constantly added to the water in a liquid state. 
The precipitating agent and the apparatus for regularly introducing 
it can only be determined upon when all the conditions are known. 





FIG, 2. FILTER PLANT OF 2,500,000 GALLONS CAPACITY PER DAY 


der pressure. The system shown in cut, will accomplish better re- 
sults and avoids the back flow of water along certain channels of 
least resistance, which have been created in filtration and which 
must be broken up by the agitator or rake. 

The enormous importance of this newer method of filtration with 
its extreme simplicity in construction are described briefly as fol- 
lows: 

This filter apparatus consists of either a wood or iron tank, with 
two partitions f. f., or perforated metal plates. 


The marked advantages of the Automatic Water Purifying Com- 
pany’s filters, “patent Reisert” are, 

(1) That large quantities of water can be thoroughly filtered by 
a proportionately very small filtering surface, 

(2) That the filtering material needs no renewing except in pe- 
riods of 5 to 7 years, 

(3) That it can be cleansed daily without any appreciable loss 
of time or of water. 

The filtering material of all other filters, must at short intervals 
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be washed by complicated and lengthy means, and it must also be 
frequently renewed. Besides these inconveniences and difficulties 
during work, comes the disadvantage of the great space they occupy. 
With regard to the novelty of the apparatus and the advantageous 
method of working it, it is again to be noticed in installing mechani- 
cal filters that simple back flowing of the water is quite insufficient 
for the perfect washing of the filter, because the back flowing water 
forces a channel along the weakest part of the filtering material and 
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FIG. I. SHOWING THE WORKING OF THE FILTER 


runs through so that the largest part of the filtering material remains 
still impure. Only by a regular distributing of compressed air be- 
neath the filtering material is it rendered possible to secure its rapid 
and complete cleaning. 
Further information on this second type of filters built by the A. W. 
P. Co. can be had by applying to the New York office. 
PY 
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THE COST OF ACETYLENE LICHTING FOR TOWNS 


ACETYLENE lighting for towns and villages has come to stay. Many 
of the smaller municipalities which hitherto have been obliged to 
depend upon old kerosene lamps for light, have now become as well 
lighted as any of the larger cities and at an expense within their 
means. Where high priced gas or electric lights is among the im- 
possibilities for a smaller municipality the acetylene gas plant is 
practicable. And there is no reason why the city should not profit 
to a large extent by this method of lighting its streets, for it is 
thoroughly adaptable to the needs of the larger city as well as to 
the village or town. 

Many of our readers will be interested in this new form of light- 
ing, particularly when they have for consideration a definite esti- 
mate as to the cost of maintaining a plant of a given size. Through 
the courtesy of the Abner Acetylene Gas Co., of 36 La Salle St., Chi- 
cago, Ill., we are enabled to give an approximate estimate of the cost 
of constructing and operating a plant large enough for town light- 
ing. The estimate is based upon a thousand-light system. The sup- 
plies necessary for pipe mains are, 1,000 feet three-inch, 5,000 feet 
two-inch; 3,000 one and one-half inch, 1,000 feet one-inch. Fittings 
for mains and service pipes, as follows: Five cut-off cocks, laying 
and testing 10,000 feet of pipe, 10,000 feet of trenching, 50 service 
pipes out of the curb, 50 service-cock boxes, 50 service pipes to 
street lamps, 30 standard street lamps, 20 boulevard street lamps, 
30 wood street lamp posts, 20 iron street lamp posts, 50 met- 
ers of 750 candle power, one 1,000-light generator and one building 
14x18 feet inside. The services of a superintendent should be in- 
cluded also. 

A plant as above described can be installed at a cost of from $3,500 
to $4,500. The cost can be increased or decreased according to the 
location of the town and the amount of pipe laid. It is not always 
necessary to lay all the above pipe at the start, but it can be laid as 
conditions demand and as the number of gas consumers increases. 

A town or village installing a plant of this size, on a conservative 
calculation, would be able to pay the cost of the entire plant within 
five years. This statement is based upon the following estimate: 


First, it is assumed that there would be one hundred meter and city 
consumers who would use, approximately, 1,200 cubic ‘feet of gas per 
day, or 36,000 cubic feet per month. 

The cost of producing this amount of gas and distributing it to 
the customers would be as follows: 
The carbide, costing $70.00 per ton delivered and averaging 


four and one-half cubic feet to the pound............ $280 
Labor, cartage water office and lighting ................... 100 
IN IR 56 oscn ck ne cha kes hase eee aeenenhaweuiios 25 





Total cost of operating per month............ $405 

The revenues from this plant would be as follows: 

From consumers at $15 per thousand cubic feet (this being equivalent 
to city gas at $1.50 per thousand cubic feet, and is sold as 


high as $3 per thousand cubic feet when population is not 


ONE POOP? 2 50s Sc ccsievandea awison aes deedeeraanes $490 
Fron 20 stecet lamips per month ..2cccescceccceindwewewanaes 50 
Total receipts: per month... 6 «os aes ds cd dies scicavecene Le 

INGE HROES Hes OMIM y oo5 boss cass ata aesaexedwannoaae $135 
INGOs PROMISE DEMCYOAGis «a5 4 oh 55 cy siwaa ease vad eanssneeaures $1,620 


After allowing a liberal sum for depreciation, interest on bonds, ete., 
this would leave a balance large enough to liquidate the total cost of 
installing the plant at the end of five years. The officials of our 
smaller municipalities, particularly, as well as those of larger munici- 
palities, will conserve the interests of the taxpayers if they investigate 
this system of lighting carefully. We feel assured that the Abner 
Acetylene Gas Company will extend every courtesy to the readers 
of THe MunicipaAL JourNAL who desire to look further into the 
matter. 


2 
THE ALBANY DAY LINE 


The operation of the Hudson River Day Line steamers began on 
May 28th and 29th. The steamer “Albany” made the first trip up 
on Wednesday, the 28th, leaving New York at 8.40 from Desbrosses 
Street Pier, and Twenty-second Street Pier at 9.00 A. M., making 
the usual stops at Yonkers, West Point, Newburgh, Poughkeepsie, 
Kingston Point, Catskill, Hudson, and arriving at Albany at 6.10 
P. M. The steamer “New York” went up on Thursday, making the 
service complete. The advent of these great pleasure craft—built 
and operated purely in the interest of tourist travel—is always con- 
sidered in the Hudson Valley as an official announcement of the 
arrival of summer.—From Four Track News for May. 


e 
THE LUXFER PRISM 


Luxfer prisms are four-inch square sections or large sheets of 
crystal glass having a smooth outer surface and an inner surface 
divided into a series of small, accurately formed prisms. The small 
sections are united into plates of any size desired. These prisms, 
when conditions permit, are installed in the upper parts of show 
windows in the place of plate glass for the purpose of increasing 
the sunlight on the interior, as by means of the prisms the rays of 
light are thrown horizontally into the room so that the light in the 
rear is increased by a large per cent. The value of this method 
of increasing light in rooms of offices, etc., has long been recognized 
and its use becoming more popular daily. Where a street or court 
is very narrow, or buildings opposite quite high, very little direct light 
from the sky will enter the room. In order to receive the requisite 
amount of light upon the prism plates, it is necessary to set them at 
an angle to the vertical, a position similar to that of awning. The 
prism plates ate supported in plain or ornamental iron frames at the 
top of the wigdow and securely fastened to the outside face of the 
wall. By this means it is possible to lighten the rear of an office, 
store or other ¥:ublic place, to a very large degree. The Luxfer Prism 
is now in usé%in more than 5,000 prominent buildings throughout 
the United Saates. A descriptive catalogue will be sent to any 
address upon receipt of request by The American Luxfer Prism Co., 
372 Fulton St. Chicago, Ill. 
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THE PITTSBURG METER TEST 


Tue following record of a test made of the Pitsburg meter by the 
authorities of an Ohio city last fall, speaks volumes for the accuracy 
and durability of the meters manufactured by this company. The 
meter tested was known as “Disc Water Meter No. 26010.” It was 
secured by the water department of a prominent city in Ohio from 
a neighboring municipality, and the test given below was conducted 
witho:t the knowledge of the company. Comment is not necessary as 
the result speaks for itself: 


, Average 
No. per cent. error 
of Accuracy test after Press. Amount indicated by meter + or— 
Test. having registered. lbs. Diameter of opening. each test. 

¥%in. Yin. Yin. Y% in. 1-16in. 

Ist. 50 100 49.6 24.7 10,2 4.7 — 0.4 
2nd, 213,105 Gallons 50 99.8 50 24.7 10 4.5 —.05 
grd. 375,000 + ** 50 99.6 49.9 25 10.1 4:4 —0.5 
4th. 586,762 +‘ 50 100 50,2° 25.2 10.3 4:3 — 0.0 
sth. 1,150,425 ox 50 99.4 49.9 25 10.2 3.8 — oy 
Amount indicated by tank each test 100 50 25 10 5 

Average per cent. error + or — 

RUN IOW > sino suse es one aae — 0.25 — 0.16 — 0.32 + 1.6 — 13.2 


The above appears like a phenomenal showing for a water meter 
when both accuracy and durability are considered, but it is only what 
we expect of the meters we make, as we sell and guarantee them to 
give long, satisfactory and accurate service. 
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VAPOR LAMPS FOR STREET LICHTING 


Tue Cleveland Vapor Lamp is coming into general use as a means 
for illuminating streets. A friend of THe MunicipaL JourNat, in 
speaking of the efficiency of this lamp states that he would recom- 
mend it for three reasons, (1) economy, (2) lighting capacity, (3) 
utility. 

“It is only a case of figuring it out” he remarked, “to prove to 
yourself what a vapor lamp costs per night. With gasoline at eight 
cents a gallon what will one quart cost? Just two cents for twelve 
hours. Tltat is what it costs to light streets per night per each 
vapor lamp. 

“If electricity is used it means dollars upon dollars invested in a 
power house, engines, armatures, miles of wires and a multitude of 
other items. All this means expense. If it is gas it means dollars 
a gas house, engine, retorts and miles of pipe. 
All this means expense. 


upon dollars in 


“If it is vapor it means cents upon cents for a fixture. Then two 
cents a night. You always get a 75- 
candie-power light and a light that pen- 
etrates farther than electricity or gas. 

“Do you know why the lighthouses 
throughout the world use coal oil as a 
fuel for their lamps? Because it can be 
seen farther. 

“Do you know why the gas companies 
use barrels upon barrels of gasoline to 
enrich their gas? Because they want to 
give candle-power to their light. 

“What electricity and gas lack, gaso- 
line supplies. The vapor that develops 
and maintains the brightest light is what 
is consumed in the vapor _ street 
lamps.” 

Full descriptive matter, estimates and 
all information desired, will be sent to 
any municipal official desiring to inform 
himself upon this important question. 
Address the Cleveland Vapor Light Co., 
land, Ohio. 


East Madison Ave., Cleve- 


¢ 

—Mr. Charles G. Barrach, M. Am. Soc. C. E., recently read a 
paper before the American Society of Civil Engineers upon the 
subject of “Mechanical Installation in the Modern Office Building. 

—Bulletin No. ror, issued by the Sprague Electric Co., 527 West 
34th Street, New York City, treating of the “Direct Current Gen- 
erators of the Single Field Coil Type” has been issued, and can be 
had on request. 
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SOLAR PRISM LIGHT 


For many years the inhabitants of crowded cities, particularly 
in the business portions have cried for more sunlight and have cried 
in vain, because it has only been until quite recently that the need 
could be supplied. Solar prisms have solved the problem for the dark 
interiors of our public and office buildings, for, by their use, according 
to the statement of Prof, Charles E. Norton of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology in his. recent report on a series of tests, 
under certain conditions, the light in a room may be increased fifty 
times by the installation of prisms. The installation of solar prisms 
has often effected a saving in lighting cost amounting to 100 per cent. 
per annum on the cost of the installation. Under average conditions 
the direct light from the sky entering a room through sheet or plate 
glass strikes the floor within a few feet of the window and is mostly 
absorbed. For this reason the rear part of the room is dark. By the 
installation of solar prisms at the window openings the direction of 
the entering light is changed and projected horizontally into the 
room. Solar prisms do not create light; they simply distribute and 
diffuse the excess of light at the window. A 12-page booklet fully 
describing the advantages of solar prisms can be had by addressing 
Jones & Le Baron, 625 Sixth Ave., New York City. 
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A PORTABLE STONE CRUSHER 


GREATER progress in the construction of good roads will be made in 
the next ten years than has been made in the past one hundred years. 
This achievment will be due to the perfection attained by the inventive 
Yankee in the building of modern road-making machinery. The 
least in importance of these numerous contrivances for highway bet- 
terment is not the stone crusher. This powerful machine which 
has made possible the utilization of the hard heads, trap rock, granite 
and other suitable road-building stone found in numerous sections 
of the country, is one of the wonders of this road-building age. The 
crusher as fitted with a 16-foot elevator, shown by the accompanyinz 
illustration, manufactured by the Climax Road Machine Co., of 
Marathon, N. Y., is one of the best in the market. 

Of the different styles of stone crushing machines manufactured 
by this company, this is one of the best adapted to highway construc- 
tion, as it is mounted on wheels and adapted in every way to this 
sort of work. This style of portable outfit, it is said, originated with 
this concern, and it is to-day the only manufacturer which offers a 
perfect crusher, elevator and chute screen, mounted on four wheels, 





STONE 


CRUSHER WITH CHUTE CLOSED 

which can be readily moved without detaching the elevator. The 
view given here shows the elevator folded with everything in readi- 
ness for transportation. This company manufactures all kinds of 
road-making apparatus, and will send a descriptive catalogue to any 
address upon request. It manufactures not only portable stone 
crushing plants, but the reversible road machine scraper, which is 
so perfectly adjustable to every condition met with in the various 
parts of the country; the automatic distributing wagon, the rotary 
screen, the steel girder bridge, the portable engine on wheels with 
locomotive boiler, the new reversible horse roller, etc., etc. 
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EUREKA FIRE HOSE 


Tue Eureka Fire Hose company, which was established in New 
York City in 1875, has recently moved its plant to Jersey City, N. J., 
to a modern factory, with a combined floor space of over 100,000 
square feet—nearly two and one half acres. All the machinery and 
apparatus used in this building is the invention of employes of the 
company and was built in the factory, and all the cotton and linen 


edges of the three sheets rolled into one are lapped and cemented 
together; the tube is run into a vulcaniser. The lap-joint is thus 
vulcanised together. After it has been externally coated with rubber 

cement for adhesion only, it is ready for insertion into the hose. 
The most serviceable linings are not less than eighteen-gauge and 
not more than fifteen—the Navy Department of the United States 
and the Factory act specify that the thickness must be within 
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FACTORY—EUREKA FIRE HOSE COMPANY 


yarns are specially spun and tested to meet the company’s very rigid 
requirements—which, it is claimed, are more than 13 per cent. above 
the highest of any previous standard. The rubber is specially pre- 
pared, and must accord with the company’s specifications. After 
acceptance it is inserted into the hose. 

All the hose manufactured is antiseptically treated by methods 
which the experience of over twenty-five years has shown to be 
the best for the purpose. By this treatment the yarns or fab- 
rics are lightened, and the yarn needs no sizings or weighings 
of any kind. The twisted yarns are then woven into the many 
various fabrics manufactured by the company, each one of 
which calls for a special loom, each operated by its own in- 
dividual operator. After having been woven, it is inspected 
inch by inch. 

The hose is next subjected to anti-septic, anti-mildewing 
treatment according to formulas specially prepared for the com- 
pany. With ordinary care the hose will not mildew. Insert- 
ing the rubber lining is not undertaken till the lining tubes have 
been examined for foreign substances, and well brushed and 
cleaned outside and in. The tubes are drawn in by special ma- 
chinery, live steam being used to inflate the rubber linings 
against the inner surface of the fabric tube, whereby the ad- 
hesive cement coating on the outside of the rubber tube is 
softened, and the rubber cement, being vulcanized, fastens the 
two together. During this process the hose is again examined 
for flaws, and various colored threads are inserted between the 
fabric and lining. These are also woven into many of the com- 
pany’s fabrics, the dates of whose manufacture and lining are 
thus determined. 

The hose couplings are all cast and turned according to the 
company’s specifications, ready for threads, and are applied by 
means of an hydraulic expander. After coupling, each length of 
fire and underwriter hose is tested for leaks by being subjected to a 
hydrostatic pressure of 200 pounds. The company’s rubber-lined, 
solid, single-woven, multiple cotton fire hose is two and three ply. The 
Paragon is two-ply and the Eureka, three-ply. The different plies 
are woven simultaneously and are, therefore, perfectly uniform 
throughout in tension and construction. The rubber lining is the 
best quality lapped-jointed three-calendered, Para rubber tubing, the 








these limits. 

The Eureka Hose Company has received a gold medal at 
every exposition at which it has exhibited its goods, and at 
the Paris exposition, Mr. J. Van D. Reed, President of the 
Company, was awarded the cross of the Legion of Honor, as 
a recognition of the excellence of the company’s exhibit. 


¢ 
THE OJAI NATURAL ASPHALT 


Tue “Ojai” is a brand of California asphalt which is refined 
by the Ojai Naturai Asphalt Co., Phelan Building, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. This brand is produced from natural asphalt, both 
liquid and hard, all of standard grade, in an open kettle plant. 
The greatest care is taken to prevent any burning or over heat- 
ing of the material while being treated, the greatest heat at- 
tained at any one time being 370 Fahr. thus retaining all the 
life and tensile strength in the material. This company long 
ago adopted for one of its mottoes, ‘quality not quantity.” 

In the selection of material from which to produce this su- 
perior article the company has rejected the “residuum of oil” 
or “still bottom” product, and used only a genuine natural 
asphalt, refined from the heavy liquid and semi-liquid asphalt 
found in extensive deposits in the upper Ojai Valley, Ventura 
County, Cal. 

This high grade natural asphalt will be found of unsurpassed 
quality for street paving, sidewalks,, railroad platforms, reservoir 
linings, floors of basements, stores, slaughter houses, barns, stable 
and stall floors, cow houses, creameries ,and dairies, breweries, etc., 
etc. It is also unexcelled for pipe tubing flues, wharf piles, exposed 
woodwork of bridges and roofing. City engineers, street superin- 
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HOSE WEAVING DEPARTMENT—EUREKA FIRE HOSE COMPANY 


* 
tendents, boards of public works, mayors or any other city official who 
wishes to make further inquiries about this brand of asphalt, can 
secure further information by addressing the company. 


—The Loraine Steele Co., of Loraine, O., and Johnstown, Pa., we 
are informed, removed its New York City offices from the Battery 
Park Building to the Century Building, 74 Broadway. 
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NOTES ABOUT THE TRADE 


—The Wabash Engine Company, of Wabash, Ind., recently issued 
a 12-page catalogue with covers, illustrated with numerous half tones. 
It describes the Wabash gasoline engine. 

—Mr. Thomas C. Clifford, formerly representing the Union Water 
Meter Co. has been appointed general agent of the Pittsburgh Meter 
Co., with headquarters at East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

—The Snider-Hughes Co., Cleveland, O., has issued a general 
catalogue, No. 11, descriptive of its steam pumps, high-duty pumping 
engines, hydraulic machinery, air compressors and air-lift plants. 
A copy of the catalogue will be sent to any address upon request. 

—Mr. J. M. Wright, formerly manager of the Barber Asphalt 
Company in the states of Ohio, Indiana and Michigan, and later 
president of the Alcatraz Paving Co., was recently elected Vice- 
president and Director of the Warren Brothers Company, of Boston. 


—The Diggs Fire Extinguisher Company, 141-143 Centre street, 
N. Y. City. received more orders during the month of April than any 
other month in its career, which goes to prove the satisfaction the 
“Diggs-Upright” 1s giving, and that the public is alive to the necessity 
of protection in case of fire. 

About June first the Edson Manufacturing Co., of Boston, 
Mass, will remove its entire business from its present location, which 
it has occupied for nearly half a century, at 132 Commercial St., to 
No. 255-257 Atlantic Ave., between Milk and India Streets. It will 
interest our readers to know that the steering gear, wheel and ball- 
bearing attachment used on Emperor William’s yacht Meteor, was 
designed and built by the Edson Manufacturing Co. 

—We are in receipt of a copy of a descriptive catalogue gotten up 
in rather a unique style by the Hersey Manufacturing Co., makers 
of water meters and water works appliances, of South Boston, Mass. 
It is printed upon sheets of paper of legal cap size and folds up like 
a legal document, making a convenient shape to be mailed in a large 
envelope. It takes up the subject of water meters as manufictured 
by this company and uses numerous illustrations to very good effect. 
It is a good document to have on file. 


—The sanitary readers of THe Municrpat JourNAL, as well as all 
others who are actively concerned in conserving the health of the 
city, will be interested in a 12-page catalogue issued by the Edson 
Manufacturing Co., of Boston, Mass., which deals with the Edson 
Odorless Excavating system. The pamphlet fully describes and il- 
lustrates the simple and inexpensive system for removing the con- 
tents of vaults, cesspools and other receptacles. A copy of this 
catalogue will be sent to any address upon request. 


—Sanitarians have long favored the use of floor stones or tiles for 
public and office buildings and hotels. The Durex floor-stones, as 
manufactured by the American Fire Proofing and Cement Con- 
struction Co., of 1135 Broadway, New York City, are suitable for use 
in city halls and other civic buildings, court houses and other county 
buildings, as well as for other purposes. A postal card addressed to 
the company will bring a copy of the 16-page catalogue showing 
designs and colors of this particular kind of flooring. 


—The summer days draw nigh when the hot winds will blow and 
make the busy man wish for a cool retreat. Unfortunately all busy 
men cannot leave the business centres during the hot months, but 
he can use some of the recent contrivances for keeping cool. One 
of the best is the Jandus electric fan, manufactured by the Jandus 
Electric Co.. of Cleveland, O., “to keep thee cool.” This company 
has issued a little pamphlet which tells all about its electric fans, and 
which can be had for the asking. 

—Water works people, the fire commissioners of small towns and 
villages, and others, will find in the 256-page catalogue of Rumsey 
& Co., Ltd. Seneca Falls, N. Y., much that will interest them. 
This is the fifty-third edition of the catalogue of this concern. . It is 
handsomely gotten up in red cloth cover, profusely illustrated, and 
gives a complete description of hand and power pumps, hydraulic 


and pumping machinery for all purposes. The small fire engines 
manufactured by this concern have gained an enviable reputation for 
efficiency. 

—Municipal electricans and superintendents of municipal electric 
light plants, as well as private concerns, are familiar with the Jandus 
enclosed arc electric lights. The new catalogue which this company 
has recently issued is so constructed that it becomes a perpetual cata- 
logue, for it is bound in such a manner as to permit the addition of 
future bulletins issued by the concern. The one recently received 
by us contains description of its lamps, and appliances, with price 
list. It will be sent to any address upon request to the Jandus 
Electric Co., Wade Building, Cleveland, O. 


—The Pittsburgh Railway Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa., ordered several 
specially built sprinkling tanks for the sprinkling of the streets by 
trolley, from the Studebaker Co., of South Bend, Ind., last month. 
Although trolley sprinklers have been in use for some time in the 
cities of Pittsburgh and Allegheny on other street railway lines, it 
is reported that the new Studebaker sprinkler is a great improvement 
over those which have been in use. Municipal officials in other cities 
are generally interested in this subject, and we assume that a de- 
scriptive catalogue will be sent to any of our readers who address 
the Studebaker Company. 


—The Concrete Steel Engineering Company, Park Row Building, 
N. Y. City, is drawing plans for two bridges to cross the Miami 
River at Dayton, O., to cost $170,000 and $130,000 respectively. The 
Main street bridge is to be 588 feet between abutments and the Third 
street bridge 710 feet, with 4o feet roadway and two sidewalks of 
seven feet each. Bids will be received shortly. Further information 
can be had by addressing F. M. Turner, City Engineer. The same 
company has drawn plans, which are now on file, for a 77-foot span at 
South Bend, Ind., where bids will be opened on June 10, 1902, at 10 
o’clock. For further particulars address Tewn Commissioner. 


—With its characteristic enterprise the LaFrance Fire Engine Co., 
of Elmira, N. Y., has issued a new edition of its catalogue. It 
contains a full description, with numerous illustrations, of the vari- 
ous parts of the new improved LaFrance piston steam fire engine, 
portable electric search light engine, Hayes extensioni ladder truck 
and fire escape, besides the rest of its numerous products. The 
catalogue is handsomely gotten up and profusely ilfustrated. It 
contains a lot of information which will be of much value to fire com- 
missioners and others. We are informed by the company that it 
will be pleased to mail copies to any address, upon request. 


—Lyles & Mills, of 231 William St., New York City, will send 
a copy of their 48-page handsome, illustrated catalogue, to any ad- 
dress on request, giving a large number of designs, in which their 
paneled and embossed steel ceilings are made. The catalogue does 
not contain a complete set of their collection of designs, but it gives 
a sufficient number and variety to show what can be done in this 
line. So far as designs are concerned they may be made to suit 
individual taste, or in combination conforming to the buildings and 
uses for which they may be required. The great advantages of steel 
ceilings are too numerous and too well known even to bear reitera- 
tion. 

—The American Enamel Brick and Tile Co., of No. 1 Madison 
Ave., N. Y., has just issued a handsome 48-page catalogue with 
covers. This catalogue contains a complete description of the pro- 
ducts of this concern. Our readers will be particularly interested 
in that part of the catalogue devoted to the description and illustra- 
tion of enameled subway tile used for facing the walls of subways. 
public lavatories, etc. The brick furnished by this company has 
been used in the Boston Subway to great effect. Under the Southern 
Terminal Station in Boston, 498,000 enameled bricks were supplied by 
this concern, this being the largest single subway contract for enamel 
brick ever furnished by one manufacturer. The bricks are also used 
for municipal baths, lavatories in public schools, and elsewhere about 
the city. A copy can be had on request. 
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Welsbach Street Lighting Company 
OF AMERICA 


contol Welsbach System 
and Operates the of Street Lighting, 


Which includes its specially DESIGNED AND PATENTED BURNER 
for STREET and PARK LIGHTING exclusively. 

Uniformly SUCCESSFUL in 150 Cities snd Towns. 

By means of the Welsbach System of street lighting the 
superiority of GAS over electricity for street lighting has been 
fully demonstrated 


Economical, 
aes Attractive, 
Merit Successful, 

Up-to-date. 


IT LIGHTS THE STREET. 


Where there are no gas mains we can furnish an equally good 
light by our SELF-GENBRATING NAPHTHA WELSBACH 
BURNER, and thereby supply a uniform light in all localities. 


Correspondence Solicited from Gas Companies and Others 
Interested in Municipal and Outside Lighting. 


No. 38. 











THE NEW YORK AND NEW JERSEY GLOBE Gf LIGAT ¢0., LId., GLOBE LIGHT ND HEAT COMPANY,  % 
31 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 52 LAKE STREET, CHICAGO. 2 





Pennsylvania Globe 
Gas Light Company 


BROAD AND ARCH STREETS, 
PHILADELPHIA— — 


Contractors for S t re et 
ims Lighting 


Street Lanterns and Posts, Gas Lighters’ Torches 


AND THE 


Improved Royal Gas Machine and Mixer. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
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The cars on more than 


240 
ELECTRIC ROADS 


are satisfactorily controlled by 


CHRISTENSEN 
AIR BRAKES 








Their use enables the motorman to make 
quick stops, thereby allowing increased 


schedule speeds with perfect safety. 


These equipments are now in daily use 


on more than 


6000 CARS 


on the leading electric railways of the 


world. 


SEND FOR LIST OF PATRONS. 








Christensen Engineering Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF AIR BRAKES 
MILWAUKEE, o@ 2 U.S.A. 
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Geo. S. Terry, President. 
Joun Cuester Eno, Vice-Pres. 
Wm. H. Kimsatt, Treas. 


Telephone, 589 FRANKLIN. 





The Orvis Down Draft 


boiler and Furnace. 


SMOKE CONSUMING, FUEL ECONOMIST, 
AND -acasep STEAM EFFICIENCY. 


Does away with all Smoke with any kind of Bituminous Coal. 


THE ORVIS DOWN DRAFT BOILER AND FURNACE COMPANY. 


277 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Ore D. Orvis, Gen. Manager 
FREDERICK G. CALHOUN, Gen. Supt. 
CWI am A. WIL.tiAMs, Secretary. 
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PROVIDENCE 
CAR FENDERS 


SAVE HUMAN LIVES. 


Ninety-five per cent. of all car fenders used in the world, other than 
those made by electric roads themselves, are Providence Fenders. 
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There is no expense spared, either in material or labor, to make the 
PROVIDENCE FENDER the BEST LIFE SAVING DEVICE ever attached 
to an electric or cable car. In fact, it is the only car fender made that, when 
properly used, saves 100 per cent. of all lives placed in jeopardy. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE CONSOLIDATED CAR FENDER CO. 


39 CORTLANDT ST., NEW YORK. 


FACTORY, PROVIDENCE, R. lI. 
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in technical papers. 


Very respectfully, 








CLERK’S OFFICE, 
CITY OF DULUTH, 


Dalath Minn., April 7, 1902. 


MUNICIPAL FOURNAL AND ENGINEER, 


Gentlemen :—We hand you herewith order on the 
Treasurer of the City of Duluth in payment for sub- | 
scriptions for twenty-eight copies of Municipal Journal 
and Engineer, to be sent to addresses as per inclosed 
list. Said subscriptions to date from April 1, 1 902. 

Those who have been receiving the Municipal Jour- 
nal and Engineer consider it to be the journal for 
Municipal Officers, the articles being not only sound, 
but all of them concerning live topics and presented in 
a much more readable manner than is usually found 


H. W. CHEADLE, 
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built by the 


City Clerk. 








| The majority of public buildings through- 


out the United States have Otis Elevators 


Otis Elevator Company, 


71 Broadway, 


Elevators. 





New York City. 
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aes FOR ELEC Pau 
LIGHTS 


Norman, Oklahoma Territory, a city of the 
first class, population 3500, will entertain bids 
from individuals or companies for granting a 
franchise and making a contract, for electric 
lights, for streets, stores and residences. 

Street Lights to be 2000 candle power 450 
watts per hour. 

Incandescents to be 16 candle power. 

The city agrees to contract for not less than 
10 nor more than 20 2000 candle power arc 
lights. 

Machinery must be new, first class, and 
modern. 

Parties securing the contract will be required 
to give a bond to faithfully perform the same. 

All bids must state the shortest term of years 
that city may have option to purchase the 
plant. 

Bids must be accompanied by a certified 
check for $500 as evidence of good faith. 

City reserves the right to reject any and all 
bids. 

Bids will be opened the second Tuesday 
night in June, 1902, at eight-thirty o’clock. 

Address all bids to 

R. MAPHIS, City Clerk, 
Norman, Okla. 


CAN YOU USE THESE? 


8 Rand Rock Drills 2-3/4’ at ..... $ 140.00 
“ Little Giant”? Traction Shovel .... 3250.00 

\-yard “ Clam Shell” Bucket........ 250.00 
7 x 10 Blake Stone Crusher eee 200,00 
a i | lle a. eer rrr 250.00 
9x 15 Western Stone Ceusher a /adlsées 400.00 

(on wheels) 

No. 3 Gates Stone Crusher.......... 450.00 
6-ton Erie Asphalt Roller .... ..... 1200.00 
10-ton Kelly Steam Roller.......... 1400.00 
15-ton English Steam Roller........ 1500.00 


Immediate Shipment. Terms Net Cash. 


WILLIS SHAW, Machinery, CHICAGO 











Notice to Persons Desiring to 
Obtain Franchises for 
Municipal Heating Plant. 


City CLERK’s OFFICE, 
Racine, Wis., May 7, 1902. 


Notice is hereby given that the City of 
Racine is soliciting propositions for the grant- 
ing of a franchise for a Municipal Heating 
Plant. 

Propositions to be received at the City 
Clerk’s Office up to and including June 16, 
1902, at 8 o’clock, P. M. 

Right is reserved to reject any or all propo- 
sitions. 

By order of the Common Council. 

HENRY J SCHROFF, 
City Clerk. 
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Adapted for use in any connection m any 
business. If you want to know how it can 
be applied to your special requirements, 
send for our new Catalogue No. 27. It 
illustrates and explains 35 different forms 
of records and gives complete information 
on the subject of Card Indexing. 


YAWMAN @ ERBE MEG. CO. 
Factories and Main Offices: 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


Principal Branches; ) 
NEw York, 360 B’way. CHiCAGo, 138 Wabash Av. ( 
SAN FRANCISCO, 29 New Montgomery St. 


-— = 
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VOLUME XIll. 
Municipal Journal and Engineer 


JANUARY TO JUNE, 1902. 
NOW READY. 





| Surveyor — 








Do You Want 
A Better Position? 


But wanting it will not 
The only way to get a better 
position is to go in training for it. We 
can help you do that. Just mark X before 
the position of your choice in the coupon 
below, fill in the blanks, send to us and 


Everybody does. 
bring it. 


we will explain our plan. 


.-.DO IT RIGHT AWAY... 





Automatic Gravity Filters, 


and Pressure Filters for 
MUNICIPALITIES. 











INTERNATIONAL snieiaaer SCHOOLS, 
SCRANTON, PA. 


Please explain how I can qui ality for r the position marked X below. 


BOX 1304. 


__| Civil Engineer ae ae: 5. 
mY. Municipal E Engineer ATO 


Mechanical Engineer _ 
| Mining Engineer 


Water 





__| Bridge |} Engineer 
| Railroad Engineer oy 
| Hydraulic Engineer 








CVG CURA BIOING so eos cow tov oases oe eee 


EE aa | 
| 'lechanical Draftsman 
| _| Architectural Draftsman 


| Chemist 


Over 300 plants supplied and in operation. 
Works 
- structed and operated by us or 
Municipalities. 


Practically no attendance required. 
Occupies very little space. 
No change of filtering material. 


Very economical in maintenance. 


and Filtration Plants con- | 


built for 














Automatic Water Purifying 


| 45 Broadway, New York. 


Company, 
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CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS. 
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‘ Bush's CONTRACTOR’S USE. Z 
ee “4 
& DREDGING, DRAINAGE, SEWERAGE, RECLAIIATION OF LAND, 3 
z IRRIGATION, WRECKING. $ 
ee i 4 
& { 5 P a 0 fi f S “ 
: Contractors’ Pumping Outfits for Sewer Work 
4 * 
& Coffer Dams, Excavations, Foundations. For Clay Pits, Brick Yards, Quarries, ‘% 
° Caissons, etc. PUMPING SAND and other LARGE MATERIALS. SS 
> 
: ESSE CRAFT : 
: ———— eer : J » Sole Manufacturer, 
4 " 
% 260 FRONT STREET, Corner of Dover Street, - - NEW YORK. z 
seegedeegoegetoegoeeeroogegoezoogezoaooenyeaeegoezeogntoeegenzeneegeazeeeteasegeeteaegenteeectoazegeeteernsegensoeecteeseentenegensenecsenreecsenseoeereneseeseaecsenseenectonsegeesensegeereaegenseeesoasoseesoaseoeetoaeseefeeeeteeteee 
ATLANTIC, GULF AND PACIFIC CO. 
= j age oe an eas went i 
be: ‘ 4 ss Tete Mien eee eae re i 
Hydraulic Dredge discharging through 5.700 ft. of pipe. 
ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS. 
Geo. W. CATT, M Am. Soc. C. E., M. Inst. C. E., Pres. & Eng. THos. J. LONG, M. Am. Soc. C. E., Vice Pres. & Engr. 
H.S.WOOD, C. E., Sec. & Treas. H.KRUSI,C.E., Pac. Coast Man. R.A.PERRY,Supt 
SPECIALTIES: Dredging,Dredging Machines,Land Reclamation, Docks, Piers, Foundations, Bridges. 
Correspondence solicited. 
MAIN OFFICE: PARK ROW BUILDING, NEW YORK. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 220 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
PIONEER BUILDING, SEATTLE, WASH. MANILA, PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 
THE LANCASTER i ULSOMEI E Pump 
FULL CIRCLE HOISTER WITH GRAPPLE “ THE CONTRACTOR'S FRIEND.” 
Often Imitated—Never Equaled. Over 20,000 in Use. 
RECENT IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENTS. 
The Handiest, Simp!est, and Most Efficient Steam Pump for 
General Mining, Quarrying, Irrigating, Drainage, Tank-filling, 
lj) Sewer, Bridge and General Contractors’ Purposes, etc., etc. 
m % Muddy or gritty liquids handled without injury to the Pump. 
Pulsometer Steam Pump Co., 
= 135 GREENWICH STREET, NEW YORK. 
HENION AND HUBBELL, Selling Agents, 61-69 N. Jefferson St., CHICAGO. 
Write for descriptive catalogue. Correspondence solicited. 
CRATES 
; i e 
‘ Dablex-Compound Air Compressors 
e ege 
Photo of Machine Digging Canal at Norfolk, Va. Self Contained and Self-Oiling. 
Operates Grapple, Clam Shell Bucket p ‘ 
Shovel, or Steam Traveling Crane. You ought to know about this Unique Compressor. 
Can be changed in thirty minutes to an efficient 4o-ft, Steam Pile Driver We should like to give youa little inside information. 
These Grapples, Buckets and Dredges diz _— — erever omy mud and 
placer dirt, etc., with the greatest ease and rapidity. undredsin success- 
ful operation by the U. S. Government. Contractors, Bridge Builders and 
okuars thromatiout this country, Central and South America and Canada. W E M A KE R oc K D R I LLS A LSO. 
For full particulars write or call on patentee, 
JAMES H. LANCASTER, M. E. Rano Dritt Co., 
114-118 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK. ‘ 
Builder of Acetylene Gas Plants, Rock Breakers, [lills, &c. | 128 Broadway, zs N EW YORK. 
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If You Are 


Building Duct Lines, 
Setting Poles in Concrete, 








he Brovghton Mixer 


he latest i i 
The bas est improved we for ‘Makita Comant Sulecoatie, 
mixing Plaster, Limes and Putting in Paving Base, or 


Cements THOROUCHLY. | ire ae Doing any other Concrete 
Work on a Street 


MANUFACTURED BY | | ; ' 
Alexander, Bradley & Dunning, You a e Using 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. Dromedary Mixers 


MARK 
For Concrete 
































4 
Limestone 
The Dromedary was developed on just suoh work. There is 


nothing equal to it ON A STREET, and it can go wherever a cart can 
or Cement go. It takes the place of the Mixing Platform, the Wheelbarrow, most 


of the plank, and many of the tools of the ordinary outfit. It is handy 


& 
Pulverizer to get about with. It puts the work of both the Mixers and the 


Wheelers ON A HORSE, and dumps automatically. 


Fisher & 


Saxton Co. 


123 G St. Northeast 
Washington, D. C. 
DUMPED. U. S. A. 


For Grinding Paving 
Dust, etc. | 
Break-Proof | 
Little Horse Power, 
Low Wear Account 








Guaranteed for 1 Year 


Kent Mill Co. 


sPRINGS 170 Broadway, New York 





tt ip 


SCREWS | 























(Opp. Liberty St.) ace cs ae 





ANY GROUND OR FLOOR 








MEACHAM & WRIGHT, 
ee | UTICA HYDRAULIC CEMENT, 


920 and 921 Chamber of Commerce Building, CHICAGO. 
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A 





See 


Complete Crushing Plants, Portable or 
stationary, any size desired, furnished on ADVICE 
short notice. *% w w w So w 





is usually easier to give than to take. 

The advice we offer to cities, towns, and contractors has 
always been most satisfactory to tak:, because it is the kind 
that pays. Here itis: 


BUY THE® 





HAMPION 
RUSHER 
AND GET THE BEST. 


The Champion Steel Rock Crusher 
lasts the longest, costs the least for repairs, and is the most 
efficient. Its record is an open book. 

Our Catalogue is as free as our advice. 











Champion Steel Rock Crusher, Elevator Good Roads Machinery Co., 
and Revolving Screen. Kennett Square, 2 Pennsylvania. 
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Climax Road Machine Co. 


Ris ay MARATHON, N. Y. 


Builders of Road Making 
Machinery 


Send for Catalogue. 






Sade ee i f bs ; “4 Climax Cast Steel Crusher 


LF ¥ 
A aay: with 16 foot Elevator 


folded for Transporting. 











DUMPING WAGONS 


FOR ASHES and GARBAGE, 


Three to seven yards of ashes and street sweepings can be 
drawn by an ordinary team in this wagon, and the load 
dumped instantly and the wagon closed without stopping 
the team. Turn in their length. 

Special 


Ash or Garbage Wagon. _.\W sizes tor Grading and Asphalt. 
= saapeel) - WATSON WAGON CO., 


300 Center Street, CANASTOTA, N. Y. 


























AUSTIN " 
Street Sprinklers 


are preferred in every state and nearly every city in the country. 
Built in six styles and seven sizes. Steel frames, wood or steel 
tanks. High-grade Wheels. Trussed gears. Simplest and most 
effective sprinkling valves. From a drench to a spray, with side 
cut-off and controlled by only two levers. 









See illustration showing each valve operated independently of 
the other. 


Send for large illustrated catalogue. 





Efficient, Simple, Durable. 














The Celebrated Austin 
Steel Sweeping Machines 





used and endorsed by all leading contractors and cities. Steel 
frames. No wood parts to rot out. Simple and durable in 
construction. No complicated or intricate parts to get out of 
order. Sold on approval. Fully guaranteed. 


AUSTIN @ WESTERN CO., Ltd., 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 


Mec By FC.Austin Mfc. Co. 
CHICAGO. 





ieee 
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STUDEBAKER... 


“Hoosier” 
Dump 
Wagon. 


Operated 
by driver 
> without 
leaving 
his seat. 








+ 


Furnished with reach gear, as shown in cut, or full turn-under gear, also with or without steel lining, as desired. We are prepared to 
supply Railroad and Building Contractors, Municipalities, etc.. in any quantities desired, on shortest notice. 

This wagon dumps from the bottom by means of an ingenious device operated by levers, without the necessity of driver leaving his 
seat. The bottom is closed with ease while driving from the dumping ground without stopping the team and wagon is ready for reloading. 
Wood hub wheels. Drop tongue. Painting ; gear red, body green. Complete with wings, neck yoke and whiffletrees. ‘The box capacity 
is two cubic yards. 

Contractors and Municipalities will find it of advantage to investigate our line of WAGONS, SPRINKLERS AND SWEEPERS 
before purchasing. The STUDEBAKER guarantee goes with every purchase. Printed matter and prices on application. 


NEW YORK BRANCH: 


564 and 566 Broadway, Corner Prince Steeet, STU DEBAKER BROS. MFG. CO., a 


Also; Chicago, Kansas City, Daiias, Denver, 


Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Portland, Ore. WAGONS. CARRIAGES. HARNESS 


SHADBOLT | 


New Patent 








DUMPING WAGONS 


For carrying Asphalt, Brick, Coal, Garbage, Ashes, Sand, Gravel, 


OR ANY SUBSTANCE THAT CAN BE UNLOADED IN BULK 





are simple in construction as an ordinary farm wagon. The load is properly distributed over the two axles and may be 
tilted at any angle desired for unloading without shifting the body in the least. Angle of elevation is entirely under control. 
No rollers, racks, tracks or levers used. Numbers of our wagons in use that are carrying 4% tons of asphalt easily drawn 
by two horses. They save their cost in a short time in comparison with any other dumping wagon. 

Write for printed matter and full particulars. q 


Shadbolt Mfg. Co., 


68 Fiushing Avenue, 
Brooklyn, New York. 





Established 1853. 
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THE LAYMAN AND PARPART 





SANITARY STREET CLEANER 


SPRINKLES, 
SWEEPS AND 
CARTS AWAY 
THE DIRT 
WITHOUT THE 
AID OF 
HAND LABOR. 


=== = HAS THREB GLAIMS UPON THE PUBLIG. 




















ECONOMY, 
SANITATION 
AND 


THE 
ELEVATION 


OF 
LABOR. 














To THE HONORABLE STREET COMMISSIONER OF GREATER NEw York. 
Dear Sir :—Believing as we do that by the adoption and use of the ‘Layman and Parpart Sanitary Street Cleaner” you 
can largely improve the Sanitarv conditions of this City, thereby materially reducing sickness, suffering and the conse- 
quent death rate, and that you can keep the streets clean sixteen hours per day at as small or smaller cost than is now 
required tc maintain an inferior service eight hours per day, we therefore respectfully request that you immediately employ 
this modern and sanitary means of removing street dirt, dust, and refuse, without circulating the same in the open air, 
which always results in discomfort and often in disease and death, as well asin soiling our clothing, goods, offices and homes. 








New York Post Graduate Medical School and 
Hospital—Alexander H. Caudlish, Supt.—2d 
ave. & 2oth st. 

D. B. St. John Roosa, M. D., LL. D., 20 W. 30th st. 

Theodore C. Janeway, M. D., 36 W. 4oth st. 

J. M. Lieberman, M. D., 27 W. rrath st. 

Theodore K. Tuthill, M. D., 319 W. 18th st. 

C. W. Kinney, M. D., 151 W. 93d st. 

Bacteria Sewerage & Purification Co., 149 B’way. 

A. Trowbridge (Pres. 9th Nat. Bank), 407 B’way. 

Henry K. McHarg (V. P. Bank of Manhattan 
Co.), 40 Wall st. 

Henry D. McGowan, formerly of Brown Bros., 
40 Wall st. 

Crawford Shoe Co., 262 W. 125th st. 





W. L. Douglass Shoe Co., 433 Broadway, 974 3d 
ave., 220 W. 125th st. 

Emerson Shoe Co., 240 B’way, 224 W. 125th st. 

J. Paisley & Son, 391, 395 6th ave. 

Graham Shoe Co., 32d st. & Broadway. 

Higgins Shoe Co., 1295 Broadway. 

Waldorf Shoe Co., 345 & 1327 Broadway. 

Rogers, Peet & Co., 569, 573, 1260, 1268 B’way. 

Smith, Gray & Co., 31st st & Broadway. 

Hackett, Carhart & Co., 265, 267, 418, 422, 841 
Broadway. 

Kaskel & Kaskel. 20 W. 23d st. 

Francis G. Lord (of Brooks Bros.), 936 Broadway. 

Sanford & Sanford, 176 sth ave. 

Wm. B. Leonard, 170 sth ave. 





Keep Shirt Co., 1147 Broadway. 
Acker, Merrall & Condit, 130 Chambers st. 
Marvin Safe Co., 468-472 W. Broadway. 
The Mosler Safe Co., 476 Broadway. 
Kinsey, Rainer & Thompson, Gen’l Agts. Hall 
Safe Co., 393 Broadway. 
Frank A. Pattison, 141 Broadway. 
S. A. Cooney, 120 Liberty st. 
Stern Bros., 23d st. 
John Wanamaker, 784 Broadway. 
Siegel-Cooper Co., 18th & roth sts., 6th ave. 
Adams & Co., 6th ave. 
H. C. F. Koch & Co., W. r2sth st. 
D. M. Williams & Co., 3d ave. & 125th st. 
Dunlap & Co., 178-180 sth ave., 181 Broadway. 
ohn B. Stetson & Co., 750 Broadway. 
dward M. Knox, 164 5th ave. 


The above names are a few of the 5,000 who have signed the petition. 





UNITED STATES STREET CLEANING CO. 
258 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
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ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS 


ENGAGED IN MUNICIPAL WORK. 








CHARLES ARTHUR HAGUE 
39 Cortlandt Street, NEW YORK CITY. 


Consulting, Designing and 

Constructing Engineer. 
Supply, Filtration, Water and Steam 
Power. Examinations, Estimates, Reports, Plans, 
Specifications. Investment Values and Costs of 
Operation are specialties. 


Water 








JOSEPH B. RIDER 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 
For Public and Quasi Public Works 
Author ‘‘Rider’s Little Engineer.”’ See adv., page — 
Proprietor ‘‘Rider Dollar Question Box.’ 
You can have its advantages. Ask about it. 
10 Wall St., New York 914 Drexel Bidg., Phila. 
Home Office and Laboratory, So. Norwalk, Conn. 


RUDOLPH HERING 
AND 
GEORGE W. FULLER 


HYDRAULIC ENGINEERS 
AND SANITARY EXPERTS 
170 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Water Supply, Water Purification, Water Power, 
Sewerage and Sewage Disposal. Examinations of 
Projects, Plans, Specifications and Estimates of 
Cost. Construction Superintended. 


IOWA ENGINEERING CO. 
CIVIL, HYDRAULIC AND SANITARY 
ENGINEERS 


Cuas. P. CHASE, 410-411 Weston Block 


Mgr. Clinton, lowa 
SPECIALTIES: Water-Works, Sewerage and Sewage 
Disposal. 








EMIL KUICHLING, C. E. 

Member of Am. S. C. E. 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 
Plans for Public Water Supplies, Steam and 
Hydraulic Powers and Electric Power Transmis- 

sions, 
Rochester, New York. 




















G. L. CHRISTIAN 
Assoc. M. Am Soc. C. E. 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 
Plans for Water Supply and Sewerage. 
E. 238th Street, Woodlawn, New York City. 


THE R. H. TINGLEY CO. 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Water—Sewers—Docks—Electric Railways. 
Providence Office, 75 Westminster Street 
New York Office, 29 Broadway 


EUGENE A. MclURRAY 
CIVIL ENGINEER 


Water Works, Sewers, Pavements, Buildings, etc. 
Development of Towns and Suburban Properties. 


22 Clinton Street, Newark, N. J 
Telephone: 408 Newark. 




















WISE & WATSON 
CIVIL AND CONSULTING 
ENGINEERS 
Rosert M. Watson, 
Borough Engineer of 
Rutherford, N. J. 
Passaic, N. J. 


Cotin R. WIsE, 
City Surveyor of 
Passaic, N. 
Passaic National Bank Building, 


CITY-WASTES DISPOSAL CO. 


(Organized from the Staff of the late 
Col. George E. Waring, Jr.) 

Consulting and Contracting in Sewerage, Sew- 
age Disposal, Garbage and Refuse Disposal and 
Street Cleaning. 

156 Fifth Avenue, New York 


W. R. CONARD 
Inspector of IRON CASTINGS 


Including: Building, Bridge and Sewer Castings, 

Valves and Hydrants. 

Water — Gas Pipe, 
for same. 


1004 High Street, Burlington, N J. 


SPECIALTY: and Specials 

















J. T. FANNING 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 
M.. Amy. Soc, C. E. 
330 Hennepin Avenue, [linneapolis, Minn. 
Plans for Public Water Supplies, Steam and 
Hydraulic Powers and Electric Power ‘Trans- 
missions. 


JOHN J. HAINSWORTH 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Commercial Club Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Water Plants for municipalities 


Properties Examined, 
Filtration a Specialty. 


appr aised. 
References 
Farson, Leach & Co., Bankers, N. Y. and Chicago. 
Capital National Bank, Indianapolis. 


BROWN & FLEMING 
Contractors and Dealers in 
Broken Stone for Concrete, and 
ROAD MAKING 
Dirt Filling, Dock & Building Stone, Sand & Gravel. 
129 Broad Street, New York. 




















H. G. TYRRELL 
CIVIL AND MECHANICAL 


ENGINEER, 
BOSTON, ASS. 


Steel Construction, Bridges, Buildings, Railways, 
Water Powers. 


Telephone, 2100 John. 
ADOLPHUS A. KNUDSON, 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEER, 
34 NASSAU STREET, = NEW YORK. 


Investigations for Electrolysis upon water or 
gas piping systems, or otherstiuctures Write 
for pamphlet. 


ELISHA GREGORY 
Contractor for Drilling ARTESIAN WELLS 
60-64 Liberty Street, New York 




















HOLLAND & CO. 


CONTRACTORS 
493 West Broadway, New York. 


E. Ho.vanp. M. H. WuHaten.’ E. V. Ho.ranp. 

















THE GEO. A. WILLIAIIS COMPANY 
ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS 


Municipal lighting plants a specialty 
56 [Montgomery Street, Jersey City, N. J. 


See our advertisement. 








Conduits 


laid everywhere for Municipal Tele- 
Alarm, Telephone, and 
also complete Sub- 





graph, Fire 
other purposes; 


ways for Light and Power. 


G. M. GEST, 


1203-4 BROADWAY— 
CHAMBERS BLDG., 
NEW YORK. 


UNION TRUST BLDG., 
CINCINNATI, O 


CHARLES G. DARRACH, C.E., M.E., 


MEM AM. SOC. C. E. 


CONSULTING ENGINEER, 
Ridley Park, Del. Co., Pa 


Power Plants, Steam, Electricity, Heating and 
Ventilation, Water Works, Sanitation, Sewerage, 
Sewage Disposal, Railroads, Surveys, &c., Reports 
and Consultation, Expert Service and Testimony, 
Appraisements. 

Cable Address “OAK.” Telephone Connection, 
Phila. and Ridley Park. 














NY BOOK treating on Municipal Work or 
relating to any phase of the subject will 


be sent, postpaid, on receipt of publisher's 
price 
MUNICIPAL JOURNAL & ENGINEER 


NEW YORK 








RESPONDS TO CALLS ANYWHERE. 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH. 


J. W. HOWARD, Consulting Engineer, 1 Broadway, New York. 
MUNICIPAL IMPROVEMENTS, 


Asphalt and Paving Expert, Reports 5 
and Specifications for Cities w WV 


Reports on Asphalt, Lead and Zine Properties. 
Estimates, Specifications, Analyses, Tests. 
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Expanded Metal 
Concrete Construction 


For SEWERS, WATER RESERUOIRS, 
CONDUITS, SEPTIC TANKS, BRIDGES, | 


and all classes of general construction. 


She Best System of Fireproofing 


in general practice to-day. Applicable to any character of building. 





Associated Expanded Metal Co.s of the United States, | 
256 BROADWAY, :: =: NEW YORK. 











| 








Steam Rollers 


FOR 









Asphalt, Macadam, Gravel 
and Turf. 


126 Liberty St. 
NEW YORK,N. Y. 





Send for Catalogues. 





















PIONEER IRON WORKS 


Established 1866 


ea Manufacturers of Every Description of 


145-163 William Street, 
ccosssooee BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
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Pioneer Stationary Drier Framing. 

















Design of rgoo. 


Pioneer Asphalt Tool Heater. 


ahi, ASPHALT AND 

|| CONCRETE TOOLS 
~ AND MACHINERY 
i Of the Most Improved Types 


Our Illustrated 
Descriptive Catalogue 
should interest you. 


We will gladly mail 
it on request. 



















HOOKE’S 


Combined Fire-Wagon ana 


Y the use of this Heater 

cities may repair their own 

Asphalt Pavements, re-heating 
and using old material. 


Three men may,in two hours 
notice, repair a break in the 
pavement covering an area of 
3 te 5 square yards. 








Asphaltic Mixture heater. 


; 
g 
4 
! 
¢ 
; 
: (Patented April 2, 1903.) 
: 
: 
| 


WRITE FOR CIRCULAR 
AND PRICES 





vey ve vores ere 





These Heaters successfully used in 
Chattanooga since October, 1900. 


RO BT. HOOKE, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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Warren's 
Acme California 


Asphalt 


HIGH GRADE 
99% PURE 














Will Give Territorial 
Rights on Reasonable 
Terms. 


Laboratory Work, 
Expert Advice and 
Asphalt Paving Plants 
Furnished. 











Warren 
Asphalt Paving Co. 
Utica, N. Y. 
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Street Sweeping Machinery and Implements 
PUSH BROOMS for all purposes. All kinds of MACHINE BROOMS REFILLED. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


, CHAS. HVASS, - 507-509 East 18th Street, New York 














NEW IN IDEAS, OLD IN EXPERIENCE. 


Our experience satisfies us that our NEW IDEA for BOULEVARD BASIN COVERS and 
noiseless SAFETY MANHOLE COVERS are just what engineers have been looking for 
for years) WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. F FS FB UU CU 


DUPLEX MFG. CO., NEW ENGLAND BUILDING. CLEVELAND, 0. 
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THE PERMANENT MFG. co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF . 


Catch Basins, Sewer Inlets and Man Hole Covers 





WE CAN SAVE YOU MONEY. WRITE FOR PRICES 


y 











515 American Trust Bldg., #7” CLEVELAND, O 
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THE SCHILLINGER BROTHERS CO., 


TOLEDO, O. DETROIT, MICH. CHICAGO, ILL. 
City Park Ave. and L. S. & M. 5. R’y. Illinois St. and D. G. H. & M. R. R. 192 and 194 N. Morgan. 





Brunswick Rock Asphalt and Trinidad Pavements, 
Artificial Stone Walks, Steps, ete. 
Concrete Fire-Proofing, Basement and Stable Floors. 


Eagle Brand Roofing Asphaltum, Silica and 2 and 3 Ply Ready Roofing, Gravel Roofing. 


THE SCHILLINGER BROTHERS CO., 


CHICAGO, ILL. DETROIT, MICH. TOLEDO, O. 
192 and 194 N. Morgan. Illinois St. and D. G. H. & M. R. R. City Park Ave. and L. §. & M. S. R’y. 
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Lake Erie Asphalt Block Co., 


TOLEDO, OHIO. 


Manufacturer of Asphalt Block 
for Street Paving. 


siaiaceaettal 














TRINIDAD, 
sg ASPHALT 
and ROCK 


FOR PAVING. 


Rock Asphalt Mastic for Floors, Ready Prepared 
Roofings. All descriptions of Asphalt and Damp- 
Proof Materials. 


T. HUGH BOORTIIAN, 


P 32 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Anti: Trust. Phone 776 Broad. 

















CITY SEWERS | 


When laid with our Uitrified 


miind = 


more durable, cleaner and every way better than 
where laid with brick or other materials. 


| See our improved deep socket, 27-30-36-inch for main sewers. 
| All other sizes for laterals. 


EVENS @ HOWARD &kickx CO. 














ST. LOUIS, U.S.A. 











& 
Pittsburg & Buffalo 
COMPANY poe i552 vec on 
Miners, Manufacturers and Shippers of 


Coal, Coke, Brick 


SEWER PIPE 


AND 


HOLLOW BLOCK 


Capacity of Mines, . ‘ : 6,500 Tons Daily 
_ ‘* Brick Works, . ‘ ; . 10,000,000 Annually 
‘€ Sewer Pipe Works, . : : 5,000 Feet Daily 


INDIVIDUAL CAR OWNERS 
Via All Roads Centering Pittsburg and Buffalo 


AND 


Manufacturers’ & Consumers’ 
Coal Company 


Miners and Steam, Gas and Domestic Coal 
Capacity of Mines, 5,000 Tons Daily 









































Address ARTHUR S. GOETZ, General Sales Agent, Ft. Worth, Texas, 


TEXAS & PACIFIC COAL COMPANY, 


THURBER 
STREET PAVING BRICK, BUILDING BRICK AND SIDEWALK TILE. 


Our vitrified paving brick is equal to any manufactured in the country and Prices and samples mailed on application. 
Contractors and Architects specify Thurber building brick as a standard. Correspondence respectfully solicited. 
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THE MODERN PAVEMENT. 
THE ONE THAT FULFILLS THE MOST ESSENTIAL REQUIREMENTS IS 








Warren's Bituminous Waterproof 
Pavement 


The foremost DISINTERESTED EXPERTS who have investigated it give it the 
highest praise, and it is the pavement now in general demand . . . « 2 0 « 0 

















We are prepared to lay WARREN’S BITUMINOUS WATERPROOF PAVE- 
MENT, and shall be pleased to furnish any information desired regarding it. 


The Central Bitulithic Paving 
Company 


Main Office, Cor. Eighth and Plum Sts., CINCINNATI, O. 611 Park Avenue, NEWPORT, KY. 
Branch Offices, 43 North Fourth St.,. ZANESVILLE, O. 85 North High Street, COLUMBUS, OHIO. 



































COMPARE 
a Us Wo ok amo 
Noiseless As- 
Pphalt Filled 
Covers with the 





Rough, Noise- 


OLD eccepenca 
Producing Sur- 
face of the other 





OLD STYLE COVER two illustrated. 


The old type of cover should never be considered in connection with Smooth, Noiseless Pavement. Our 
Patented Asphalt Filled Covers and Frames are Absolutely Noiseless. They preserve the uniform continuity 
of the pavement in Smoothness and Color. Pavements do not cut out around them. Horses do 
not slip on them. We guarantee the filling to last as long as the pavement. Thousands in use. 


We make all kinds of Municipal Castings and make them right. 


GREGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 


5 m™5 COVERS 
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40006 tons ‘eucadih G LOB E ASPHALT CO., 99.6 per cent. Bitumen 
sermens2F OBISPO crane asBHALT KE sou 


ANTI-TRUST a — Beng ADDRESS ALL INQUIRIES 
Se ee Te 405 BLAKEWELL BUILDING, PITTSBURG, PA. 




















Bermudez Lake Asphalt furest 


Unexcelled for Reservoir Lining, 
Waterproofing, Insulating 
Purposes, Paint, Etc. 

















New York & Bermupez Company, 


11 BROADWAY, NEW YORH. 











| Please mention the 


when writing to Advertisers. 
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THE OJAT NATURAL ASPHALT CO. 


Refine a genuine natural asphalt, both liquid and 
hard of all standard grades, in an open kettle plant. By 
this process of refining the greatest heat attained is but 
375° F. and all the life and tensile strength in the material 
is thus retained. 

This is not a ‘“‘residuum of oil” or “still bottom” pro- 
duct, but a genuine, natural asphalt, refined from the heavy 
liquid and semi-liquid asphalt found in extensive deposits 
in Ventura County, California. 

This high-grade natural asphalt is a natural flux for all 
hard asphalts and is unsurpassed for street paving, side- 
walks and for every purpose for which asphalt may be used. 

Send for Sdmples and Prices. 


New York Agent, 


Address all Communications to ye HUGH BOORTIIAN, 
ROOM 12, PHELAN BLDG, SAN FRANCISCO. 32 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Refinery, Santa Paula, Ventura Co., California. Phone 776 Broad. 


NOT CONNECTED WITH ANY TRUST. 
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WARREN’S BITUMINOUS 
MACADAM PAVEMENT 





is the logical development of years of study and experience in bituminous paving. 

Members of tne Warren Brothers Company have actually superintended the 
construction of over 30% of all the bituminous pavements now in use in the 
United States. Our claim that Warren’s Bituminous Macadam Pavement is the 
best form of street construction is therefore based on a thorough knowledge of, 
and experience in paving work. 

An asphalt pavement surface is composed of a bituminous mortar (sand and 
bituminous cement). 


OURS is a Bituminous Concrete—1i.e., various sizes of crushed stone cemented 





together with a flexible bituminous cement; each particle of mineral matter used 
in the wearing surface being encased in bitumen, and the whole compressed and 
welded together by a very heavy steam roller into a solid mass, with no interstices 
or voids, and the stone units firmly held together with this rubbery waterproof 
cement. The stone being thus enveloped by the bituminous cement, which pre- 
vents the entrance of water into the mass, is held rigidly in place. Movement or 
grinding of the various units is prevented, while the hard rock used resists the wear 
of trafic more successfully than the material in any other form of bituminous 
pavement construction. 

Water can not wash it away, wind can not blow it away. The natural stone, 
instead of sand, takes the wear, and the bituminous cement binds the particles 
together. It offers the best surface ever devised for horses’ feet, allowing as smooth 
a surface as the ordinary asphalt pavement, and while being flexible and elastic, 
forms a better foothold and is less noisy. 


We invite your careful inspection of it under traflic. 


Detailed information on request. 


WARREN BROTHERS COMPANY. 
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BITUMINOUS MACADAM 


IS MORE 
DURABLE AND 
IS LESS NOISY 

THAN ANY OTHER 

PAVEMENT 


CAN BE LAID 
ON HEAVY 
GRADES. 

WEARING SUR- 
FACE IS STONE 
INSTEAD OF 
SAND 


IT IS CLEAN 
IT IS SANITARY 
IT IS 
WATERPROOF 
WILL NOT CRACK 
NOR DECAY 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 


POSTAL TELEGRAPH BLDG 


NEW YORK 


WARREN’S 


PAVEMENT 


BROTHERS 
COMPANY 


IT HAS THE 
UNQUALIFIED 
ENDORSEMENT 
(o} aan 4d 

ON PAVING 


AFFORDS 
THE BEST 
SURFACE EVER 
DEVISED 
FOR HORSES' 
FEET 


COMBINES 
THE GOOD 
QUALITIES OF 
AN Se | ee — 1 
FORMS OF 
PAVING 





OPERATING OFFICES 


93 FEDERAL STREET 
BOSTON 








"ine adamant mamma nna eta 
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/YOODEN PAVEMENTS 


THESE 

























(Creo-Resinate 


Process) | PAVEMENTS 


ARE 


SMOOTH, j 
DURABLE, 
SANITARY, r 
WATERPROOF, 


NOISELESS, 
EASILY CLEANED, 


EASILY REPAIRED, 
NOT SLIPPERY. 














ERE 
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BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, LOOKING TOWARD TRE- i) ee ere: 
MONT STREET. PAVED WITH CREO-RESINATE 
GROOVED BLOCKS, THEREBY PROVIDING 


JOINTS TO GIVE INCREASED FOOT- 
HOLD ON A GRADE. 
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28 gh #8 «i 
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*T | 


eR, SP AR. ‘ 
ers 


LAID ON A CONCRETE 





FOUNDATION, THEY —— ee } 
FORM THE VERY BEST fieweRMPR 9 n= ee ee ee es 
PAVEMENT FROM ae z ee aoe Bi fi ae a i 


EVERY POINT OF VIEW, Sees 28a sc og a 
THAT IT IS POSSIBLE ««- eS Sy ee Re he 


TO l AY INTERSECTION OF SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS, BOSTON, IN FRONT OF PARKER HOUSE. CREO-RESINATE WOOD 
_ Paoe ys PAVEMENT LAID IN SUMMER OF 1900. 











SAMPLES AND ESTIMATES FURNISHED ON REQUEST. ADDRESS 


The United States Wood Preserving Company 


29 BROADWAY. NEW YORK CITY 
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Taylor Street Scherzer Rolling Lift Bridge, Chicago—Open. 
Invented by WM. SCHERZER, C. E, Patented. 


Twenty-seven other large Scherzer Rolling 
Lift Bridges in successful use and under 
construction at the present time. 


The Scherzer Rolling Lift Bridge forms 
an artistic and pleasing structure and 
fulfills ebery modern requirement 
of a mobable bridge. 








Preliminary Sketches and Estimates furnished to responsible 
parties upon request, accompanied by the necessary data. 


aeChtae 


Scherzer Rolling Lift Bridge Zo., 


1616 Monadnock Block, Chicago. 











SOME PRESS COMMENTS RELATIVE TO THE MUNICIPAL JOURNAL. 











aa 


No person interested in the problems of city government can afford to be without this magazine.—TERRE Haute GAZETTE. 


The Muwnicipat Journat is a publication that should be read by all city officials and others interested in municipal affairs.—Granp Raprips Post. 


The MuNIcIPAL JoURNAL AND ENGINEER is fairly crowded with timely articles on municipal affairs. No public official can afford to be without this maga- 
zine. It will keep him posted on all matters touching the practical administration of municipal government.—Trenton (N. J.) Times. 


Indispensable to those who desire to become thoroughly informed as to allmatters relating to the municipality —N. Y. Trisune. 


Well equipped for its arduous and responsible work—Press-KNICKERBOCKER Express, Albany, N. Y. 
The excellence of this publication and its instructive character suggest that it should be read by all city officials —SoutH BEnp TRIBUNE. 


Every man connected with the government of the city, and every citizen who believes the city should be made a beautiful, healthful and convenient place 
in which to live, ought to subscribe to the MuNICcIPAL JOURNAL AND ENGINEER,and study it after he gets it—NASHVILLE AMERICAN, 


All interested in municipal affairs, so far as they relate to the beautifying of the city, preservation of the health of its inhabitants—in a word, building 
the ideal city—will find much of value and interest between the covers of this instructive magazine.—KENNEBEC JouRNAL, Augusta, Me. 


The publication is full of interesting suggestions and information in the line of its specialties—MINNEAPOLIS JOURNAL. 


‘The MunicrpaL JouRNAL AND ENGINEER ought to be on the desk of every city official, and usually is—Woonsocket REpPoRTER. 














GARBAGE PLANTS 


BUILT UNDER THE 
—}$ WALHER PATENTS 


Where the garbage is used to create steam for electric 
or other plants when necessary. 


See article in March issue M. J. & E. 





Address, 
ROBERT L. WALKER, 
Park Row Bldg., = = = = NEW YORK. 














Ohe Decarie... 
Garbage Incinerator 


Disposes in a SANITARY method, of the whole waste of a city, including all 
vegetable and animal matter, ashes, house sweepings, and refuse of all kinds. 
The garbage itself furnishes the fuel, and creates steam power to the extent of 
from two to three horse power per ton of garbage, which can be utilized for 
operating electric light plant or any other municipal industry. 


GAe Decarie Automatic Gully or 


Catch Basin Cleaner 


The only machine in existence for cleaning out Catch Basins, Privy Vaults, 
choked House Drains, etc., in a Sanitary, economical and cleanly manner, at less 
than half the cost of the present hand system. 


THE DECARIE MANUFACTURING CO., 
200 First Ave., South, Minneapolis, Minn. 


























The Municipal Sanitary Problems of Garbage Disposal and 





Sewage Purification are our Special Study 


GARBAGE 


By our new treatment of city refuse of all kinds, whether for simple 
destruction by fire; or for the generation of power; or for conversion into 
salable products, we remove all the nuisance features and greatly reduce 
the cost of treatment. 


WILLARD YOUNG, PRreEsIpDEnT. 
GEORGE B. BURBANK, Drrecror. 


1123 BROADWAY, NEW YORH CITY 
ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS FOR CITY WORKS 


Guaranteed Estimates 


Plans and Specifications 


followed by aerobic treatment. But by our special system we first remove 
all sludge and secure a compact plant from which no odors nor offensive 
gases can escape. 


THE MUNICIPAL ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Incorporated 





SEWAGE 


In the purification of sewage we employ the proven methods of cinaerobic, 


FRED P. SMITH, Generar MANAGER. 
GEORGE H. PIERSON, ConsuttinG ENGINEER. 


Contracts Executed 
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WITHOUT 


Hectic Fountain Company of America, |) | wow pEapy 


REAL ESTATE BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, U.S. A. 


Electric Fou ntains BOUND VOLUMES 


ARE ALWAYS POPULAR. 


We Build Every Description 


Municipal Journal and Engineer 


ELECTRICITY. VOLUMES X, XI and XII 
BOUND IN HALF MOROCCO 


See page 37 


























DIGGS-UPRIGHT FIRE EXTINGUISHER 


Unequalled in Efficiency. Unexcelled in construction. Every Machine Tested to yoo Pounds. No More Broken Glass, Bottle Perfectly Sealed 


POINTS OF MERIT 
Does not reverse to discharge. 


Bottle perfectly sealed, and released without breaking. 
No danger from premature discharge, can only be discharged at the will of the operator. 
Contains one quart more liquid than the reversible type of machine. 
Being perfectly sealed, the chemical cannot deteriorate in quality, or add to its quantity by absorption, hence 
does not require attention as do the reversible machines. 
Bought on its merits after testing and favorable reports by Master Mechanics by the most conservative 
corporations and firms. 


Refere.:ices 


N.Y. Cc & Metropolitan Street Ry. Co. 
Capt. ad M. Millers Capi. of the Yard, Brooklyn Navy Yard. 
Chief T. M. Archer, Fire ept., a ae Chief Wm. S. Aungst, Fire Dept., Alliance, Ohio. 


Chief D. K. Moser, Fire Dept., Warren, Ohio. 


_ We will contract to convert any machine_using a syphon tube and breaking the acid bottle to this type of 
machine by placing on it the ‘“‘Diggs device.” Correspondence solicited. 


Diggs Fire Extinguisher Company, 141-3 Centre Street, New York. 





















THE SEAGRAVE COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, U. S. A. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fire Apparatus, Trussed Ladders and Equipments, Etc. 


Not [embers of Any Trust. 


City and Village Councils and purchasing 
=/ committees are hereby cautioned that all pur- 
chasers or manufacturers of infringements on 
any or all of the following Foreign and United 
States Patents on Trussed Ladders and Equip- 
ments are alike liable to the Patentee for 
damages. 


347,648 August 17, 1886. 
357,417 February 8, 1887. 
581,776 May 4, 1898. 
607,664 July 19, 1898. 
613,848 November 8, 1898. 
625,066 May 16, 1899. 











631,541 September 5, 1899. 669,711 March 12, 1901. 60,396 June 21, 1898. 


607,665 July 19, 1898. 
814,499 April 18, 1899. 
287,967 April 18, 1899. 
287,968 April 18, 1899. 
666,441 January 20, 1901. 
666,442 January 20, 1901. 


64,139 September 30, 1899. 
64,080 September 19, 1899. 


62,665 February 16, 1899. 
63,167 May 29, 1899. 
61,433 October 19, 1898. 
62,664 February 16, 1899. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 59 PARK PLACE. 


25,621 December 27, 1886. 


70,098 February 5, 1901. 
70,099 February 5, 1901. 
69,673 
69,674 
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Eureka Fire Hose Company, 


No. 13 Barclay Street, NEW YORK. 


The Original and Largest Manufacturers of 


RUBBER LINED COTTON HOSE, 


Sole Manufacturers of the Celebrated High Grade Brands of Seamless 
Woven Cotton, Mildew Proof and Rubber Lined 


FIRE DEPARTMENT HOSE, 


‘‘Eureka,” a Triple Hose, ‘* Paragon,” 2 Double Hose. ‘‘Red Cross,’’ a Single Hose 
MANUFACTURERS OF HOSE OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


JACKET FIRE HOSE IN KNITTED OR WOVEN FORM. 











325 South Desplaines es CHICAGO, ILL. 


BVILDERS OF 


Champion Chemical Fire Engines. | Champion Fire Extinguishers. Babcock Aerial Hook and Ladder Trucks. 
Babcock Chemical Fire Engines. | Fire Extinguisher Charges. General Service and Village Hook and Lad- 
Combination Chemical Engines and Hose Hale Water Towers. der Trucks. 

Wagons. | Champion Water Towers. Babcock Fire Extinguishers. 


Turret Nozzles or Deck Standpipes for Lumber Yards, Factories, Warehouses and Public Buildings. 


Nozzles of All Kinds. “Eclipse” Tubular Lanterns. Ladders, Pompier Outfits, Pike Poles. 
Three-Horse Hitches. Bullwinkle Quick- Hitching Snaps. Gongs, Axes, Lamps, Sliding Poles. 
Steck’s Electric Wire Cutters. Detroit Lever Door Openers. Siamese, Hub Caps, Fire Bells, Buckets. 





And a hundred other small supplies and specialties. 








THE... 


{2 LIFE SAVING Chicago Fire Hose Co., 























NET. 54 La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 

Adopted in New York The Springs and Hangers counteract the effect wy 
City, Jersey City, ordinarily produced by leaping into the net. 
Columbus, Chicago There is pra eg a 7 to we ersons 

umping or to those holding the net ere is rs 
and other places. - | Fire Tepartanats, Factories, Hotels, OUR COTTON. RUBBER LINED HOSE 

etc., use these nets. tos 
PRICE, $100. 00 is seamless, making a perfectly smooth waterway, re- 
T. F. - BROWDER «& CO., Greenfield, Ohio. ducing ‘‘Friction Loss.’’ Has a double calendered 


vulcanized lining, overcoming the possibility of a pin 
hole, and the adhesion of the Rubber lining is so per- 


Piease mention this publication. 





fect that it is practically impossible te separate it by 


physical force. 











GET OUR PRICES AND CATALOGUE. 


Buttaiod Omce = ACE) 


an renee be 
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ees oe 
HEADQUARTERS FOR HAIR FELT. MINERAL WOOL. 
AsBestos Papers Brine Pire COVERINGS. ETC. 


ware York, Caty: 










ESTIMATES FURNISHED TELEPHONE CALL 
OONTRACTS BXECUTED 1515 CORTLANDT 
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THE AMERICAN The La France Fire Engine Co., 


Sole Manufacturers of 


fy 
PISTON AND ROTARY The LA’ FRANCE PISTON and ROTARY 


STEAM FIRE ENGINES. | | Steam Fire Engines. 


The Standard for Quality and Service. 








@ 2,300 ENGINES IN USE —& 


























Also Hose Carriages and Carts, Heaters, Steam and Power Fire Pumps, and 
Fire Department Supplies of all kinds. ~HAYES_*# 


Patent Extension Hook and Ladder Trucks and 
Fire Escapes. 


American Fire Engine Co., Heaters and Fire Department Supplies. 


Cincinnati, O. SENECA FALLS, N. Y. SEND FOR CATALOGUE. ELMIRA, N Y. 


IMustrated Catalogue Free on Application. 
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Che Gamewell Fire Alarm Celegraph Zo. 


Manufacturers of 


FIRE ALARM AND POLICE SIGNAL TELEGRAPHS 
‘ Municipalities. 





















Particular Attention is called to our storage Battery and 
Controlling Boards. 








SCIENTIFIC, PRACTICAL, ECONOMICAL. THEY HAVE DEMONSTRATED 
THEIR GREAT SUPERIORITY OVER PRIMARY BATTERIES. 








Executive Offices, 19 BARCLAY ST., 
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NEW YORK. 
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OKonite OKonite Tape 
Wires 










Candee 
Weather- 
Proof Wires 


Manson Tape 


1889 PARIS EXPOSITION MEDAL 
1893 WORLD’S FAIR MEDAL 


WILLARD L. CANDEE, § GEORGE T. MANSON, Genera SUPERINTENDENT 
H. DURANT CHEEVER, j Managers. W. H. HODGINS, SEcretary j 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 





FABRIC FIRE HOSE CO.. 























W. T. COLE, Cen. Manager. Largest 
68 MURRAY STREET, NEW YORK, Manufacturers 
PATENTEES AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF of 


Fire Hose 


|Wax and Gum Treated Fire Hose, |,,’,,. 
| CARBOLIZED RUBBER HOSE. World. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT SUPPLIES. 


GRAVITY AND PRESSURE FILTERS 


Constructed under the 
JEWELL, WARREN @ HYATT Patents. 




















“THE ACKNOWLEDGED STANDARD OF MECHANICAL FILTRATION.” 
ADOPTED BY 192 CITIES. - 





Patents Sustained by the Highest Courts. 

















oS Soft Pure Water Guaranteed 
g = hese A I3uy eur Seientifie Methoels, 
ger Increases Boiler Iléfficieney— 
~~ an 7G 7) No Seale. Recluces Fuel ancl 
es . a — if Repair Bills. 





he Nard s >a Charge ee 


NEW YORK CONTINENTAL JEWELL FILTRATION CO. 


15 Broad St., New York, N. Y. 40-42 W. Quincy St., Chicago, Ill. 


GLASS IRE VIS RE LOTS ERR gd tS RA TOO RRS 








Tue Berxerey Press, 216-218 WILLIAM STREET, New York. 
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